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Io the Right Honourable 

- FRANCIS Earl of HUNTINGDON, 

- Baron Haſtings, Hungerford, Newmark, Peverel, 
Botreaux, Molins, Moels, and de Homet. | 


MI LORD, _- 
| "OT years have now 
elapſed, ſince I was firſt ho- 


noured with the patronage and 
friendſhip of your noble family ; 
and now, like the navigator, who, 
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DEDICATION: 


after fling in queſt of nn 
retprns to communicate his diſco- 


| verles, 1, from” "gratitude, dedicate 


to your lordſhip che reſult of my 


. 7 


„ experience. In the 
follo owing g Inquiry into the Preſent 


by > > of Medical. Surgery, : my aim 
1 eee 8 this branch | 


| AW ; 


< me L feſſion ; = which, not- 
withſtandin: 8 its High. im portance, 


222 28 2 


appears not to have been duly at- 


tended to by modern writers. The 


object of it is to aſſiſt nature with- 
out mutilating the patient, and to 


i leſſen the ee of manual oper- 


ations. 


Should my labours, in FR. Freſut, 
contribute to anſwer this purpoſe, 


1 know they will meet your lord- 
ſhip's 8 


DEDICAT N | 


ſhip's wiſhes ; than hom, no pet 
ſon is more jen ap of the feel? 
' You Wilk read 
with pleafure backer tends to 
avert. an increaſe of” miſery fm 
thoſe bo are 10 üflfoftünat 2 t + 


ings” of humar 


n e al {tance. & 
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This e your lordſhip 
knows, is intended to remove the 
impediments to medico- chirurgical 
knowledge, by recommending the 
ſtudy and practice of medicine in 
the manner of the Greeks. I am 
happy in being ſupported i in opinion | 
by your lordſhip; ., whoſe mature 
judgment and literary acquirements | 
are univerſally knowt!? and I have 
ventured to make my ſentiments 


A 3 


public, 


i  _ DEDICATION. 


5 entertain the ſame favourable ideas 
of them, your lordſhip was pleaſed 
to expreſs when you honoured my | 
manuſcript with 2; peruſal, It is | 
wc for. he" renee; mf man- 
uad, and wilt not require any other 
recommendation to your lordſhip. 


L have the honour to be, nt 5 
I My Lord, aue $1 7 
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following ac ” which 
refers to the ſubſequent” Inquiry, 
&e. is meant to encourage the ſtudy of 


that branch of medicine, which cures en 


ternal diſeaſes chiefly by medicatnents, 


and to prove the inſeparability of = | 


and what is now called Surgery, 
it poſſible to have a clearer inſtance of Pon 
neceflity of a work of this kind, than 


ſenſible writers in theſe days adviſing" 


chronic ulcers of the legs not to be admit- 
ted into the hoſpitals; becauſe they ſeldom 


obtain a radical cure, and are injurious to 


the charity. Among the other tracts are 
the medico-chirurgical works I have al- 


ready offered to the public, now formed 
into regular eſſays, and improved by he 


addition of ſuch knowledge as I have 
ſince derived from mature reflection and 
experience. 


In 


a 


% 


PREFACE 


In examinin the medical part of ſur- 
gery, I have endeavoured to point out 
what doctrines ought to be rejected, and 


what retained; ; where. improvements are 


b wanted, and, as | Fat as, practice hath en- 


abled me, in what manner they may pro- 
perly be, made. And knowing that god 
practice ſprings only from the application 
of reaſon to experience, I have in 


genefal argued from indiſputable fads, 


and L hope without loſing. fight of the 
direct object. Wherexer 1 decry theory, ' 


I mean that only which is hypothe- 


| tical, and deſtitute. of proper, "41100 do 
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INTRODUCTION _ 

Being an Eſſay on the Inſeparabili ty of 

the different Branches of Medicine. 1 

TWO DISSERTATIONS. * 

; The one on the Brain and Nerves ; the 
other on the Sympathy of the Nerves, 

and on different kinds of Irritability. 149 
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* A THIRD DISSERTATION, 
on Irritability in general. 193 
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. pracbica Abſtract with Additions,” + I 
47 From the Eſſay towards an Improve-' © 

ment in the Cure of thoſe Diſeaſes, ©» 

wich are the cy of Fevers.. 223 


* 
. ingviny INTO THE PRESENT | = 

STATE/ OF MEDICAL Nn. 
. Ga AP. 1. On Inflammation i in gene- 8 
. ral, and its Conſequences, . 231 ; 
| Crap. 11. On the Manner in which 
KH Nature berſelf terminates different _ 
| ' kinds of Inflameution. 3 200 
| Cn Ar. 111. Of «mph hfnnation of 

by the Skin. Ap — — 322 

: Car. Iv. On the Eryfpelas i in ge- 5 
2 NY and its Varieties.  — 329 
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Car. vi. Of a local Eryfpelas. 359 
Cup. vil. of Critical Eryfipelata, in- 


cluding thoſe occafioned by contagious _ 
Miaſmata,  __ — 3865 


Cue, VII. of tbe e and 
Nervous Rbeumatiſm.— 405 


Cuar. Ix, On | the Phlegmonoide 3 8 
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Car. x. On the Gut. 
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Having Aifevered: cht the hens arteries" have 
- neither ſyſtole nor diaſtole (ſee Addenda to the Treatiſe 
on Inflammation) the following alterations appear to be 


| neceſſary. 


Pact 168, line 115 del he word action. p. 261, 1. 15, 
For ſyſtole read motion. P. 262, 1, 10, They are ſometimes 
lengthened by the force of the blood expelled from the 
heart then, and for this office, &c. P. 283, 1. 5, incapable 
of doin rwe office. P. 291, I. 21, dele and arteries P. 40 
1. 9 dele by enereaſing the action of the veſſels. 


RANTS 


Pace 20, line 2, read but if notwithſtanding ſuppura- 
tion comes on, we muſt then forward it. P. 37, I 2, for. 
olite read polite, P. 66, I. 11, for letros read letroi. 
P. 67, I. 17, after of add the. P. 99, 1.4, for Fei. read 
| P. 138, I. 13, for croſs read ſuch. P. 226, I. 4, for 
fever read fevers. P. 227, 1. io, cold water with a toaſt. 
P. 313, I. 18, jor fincet he read fince the. P. 379, l. 1 
For ſyrups read f. yrup. P. 384, I. 12, for Anginora read 
Anginoſa. P. 402, I. 7, for noſtrils read tonſils. P. 41 
J. 16, dele brains. P. 473» |- 4» dele is. P. 473, I. 16, * 
was read is. P. Jun . 1, for trichcaſis read tricheafis, 5 
P. 481, 1.6, 3 read ophthalmiæ. P. 485, 
. 20, 1 cad anaſtomoſing. 


INTRODUCTION: 


An Es8ay, on the INSEPARABILITY . 
+ of the Different Brancues of Mx DIN. 
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1d ante omnia ſeire convikit, quod ones medicine partes, ita 
connex# ſunt, ut ex toto ſeparari now poſſint. Czisus. 


HOEVER is acquainted with ihe 
general preface to Celſius de Medi- bas been 
cina, muſt know that the above axiom, in its 


taken from the beginning of his fifth book,  Progrele. - 
was the reſult of ſtrict inquiry, mature de- 


liberation, and ſound judgment. But 
though univerſally allowed to be true, it 
has been perverted, and the ſcience of 
medicine retarded in its progreſs; for not- 
withſtanding it is ſuppoſed, that all its 
branches are now cultivated in greater 


* 


\ ; 1 
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Ewe. : 


Fefe than i in former times, it is poſ- 
5 ſible we may only be propagating error in 


perfection, as Pliny aſſerts, medicine was 
never more imperfect than in theſe days, 
„  _, owing to the cauſe aſſigned, and to the 
= © ſpeciifative theories men of fertile inven® 
Yi tion daily make, with the ſame facility 
| 15 «that a ſpider ſpins a thread. The lohoch. 


+ | „ remedy i in nervous coughs; but upon the 
ns mechanical doctrine taking place, nothing 
would de in diſorders of the lungs but re- 


Lond 6: moving them with wedge and hammer, 


theſe” days, the nauſeating doctrine“ of 
ſpaſm i in fevers, probably ſqueezes practice 
Into an aukward form, by torturing the 
Bp 1 patient to remove effects which never ex- 
_— iſt, The ; preparations of lead were much 


| 
ER it was thus driven out of uſe. In 


* The horrid. practice of keeping up a nauſea for ſe- 
veral hours, tp take off ſpaſms of the ſin! 


+ * 
. "Os * 4 * % 


diſuſed 


new forms. If mutability is a ſign of im- 


3 . myrrha of F uller, is a moſt powerful 
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diſuſed till Mr. Goulard reſcued them from 

_ negle&, arid ſupported their external ap- 

plication againſt the falſe analogy: of ſpe- 

culative men. The ſame: may be faid of 
a thouſand other remedies; ſo that neg- 
lecting valuable medical compoſitions, and 

® preferring thoſe ſuited to the theory of the 
times, ſeems, in too many inſtances, to 
conſtitute what is deemed improvement in 
medicine. Nor can there be a greater 

proof of ignorance, in the treatment of 

- diſeaſes, than altering practice, as the 


weathercock of theory directs; it being 

a convincing argument, that we know no 

certain method of relieving or curing them, 

and that we are guided by medical caprice, - 
Indeed ſurgery, properly ſo called, is 1 

almoſt exempt from theſe ſtrictures; for chat | ond 


the principal part being accompliſhed by ge- 


the hand, its effects are evident, and it is 
practiſed upon more certain grounds than 
the cure of inward diſtempers, in which 
8 


B 2 


= BE 1 INTRODUCTION 


it may often be doubted, Whether the fe⸗ 
= coverꝝ is owing to remedies, or the con- 
mtution: accordingly, manual operation, 
a2 ad a knowledge of ſome complaint re- 
1 | quiring this-treatment,. have been ſo much 
ö 3 improved in England, within this laſt Ralf 
= century, that almoſt every one who un- 
dertakes the cure of external Aden, 
Ny e Operator. 5 
| »: Nevertheleſs, though this 8 of DOI 
_ a2. Wee received ſuch great advan- 
of thoſe external diſeaſes, relieved by me- 
= dicaments, has been too much neglected: 
pdior as ſoon as Mr. Samuel Sharp's chirur- 
* gical treatiſe appeared, operations in ſur- 
©, gery; as they have been improperly call- 
ae, became the chief object of attention. 
Students were ſoon taught to believe, 
that the nature and cure of inflammation, 
abſceſſes, wounds, ulcers, fractures, lux- 
tions; Sec. were ſettled and agreed on, 
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by all the filrgeons of eminence in Eu- 
rope“; and hence thoſe who thought not 
for themſelves, ſaw no neceſſity of exa- 
0 mining, what had been written upon 
* theſe ſubjedts. Perhaps alſo the parade 


and eclat, that commonly attend a ſuc- 
* 


ceſsful operation, might be an induce- 


* 
- | } 


Even the 
cureof ex- 
ternal. dif- 
eaſes I re 
x wake M 
e uſe 
of medica- 
ments has 
been neg- 
leded. - 


ment to purſue that part of the buſineſs, þ 


by which fame was moſt readily acquired ;. 


eſpecially in thoſe who had not been pro- 


perly educated in che practice of medical 


ſurgery. Formerly the knowledge of this 
art deſcended from maſter to pupil, and 


the Tyro was regularly taught the me- 


thods of cure which had been approved, 


and handed down from one ſurgeon to an- 
other. But, unfortuſlately for the ſcience, 


ſome years ago, moſt of thoſe who com- 
menced ſurgeons in England had been 


| bred Apothecaries; and were never in- 
n in the art of curing external dit. 


8 Mr. Sharp's Crit. Ing. Probe. 
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4 INTRODUCTION: 
|, -.... - eaſes, until a year's attendance.in an hoſ- 


| 5 pital, and being able to perform opera- 
| 3 tions, gave them credit. for being profi- 
| 


7 cients in a branch of knowledge they had 

| Us at coi BORA ſufficient opportunity of attaining :. # 
| be being, impoſſible to learn medical ſur- 

| [ 5 gery without a ſeries of years experience. 4 
„ Accordingly, it muſt have been obſerved, 

| | that many men with this education, who, 
have ſhone as operators, have not been 


able to diſtinguiſh themſelves, in prevent- 
ing the neceſſity of this treatment, or in 
the cure of thoſe diſeaſes, where opera- 


| 
3 6 . tions cannot with any ſort of propriety be 


N | EL introduced. | 

| ee, welling and cure 5 ſores is not 

j | d tobe learned by mergly looking on; and 
1 what man 0 
eee as nothing is worſe in its conſequences 
|| .learacd. than bad habits, the topical application of 


— = 
* 
N 
1 
: 
** 
— 

* 

N | 
4 
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remedies ought only to be ſtudied from 
exact and attentive practice. Dreſſings, 
muſt be applied, w vith the proper inten- 
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Hon of aſſiſting nature; and the hand, by 


aſe, will acquire dexterity in carrying into 


execution the dictates of an enlightened .' 
mind. A man may ſee bandage uſed dai- 

iy, and hear of its advantages, without 
being able to employ it otherwiſe than 
to do injury, until uſe and obſer vation 
make him familiar in the application. 80 


much depends upon the manner of uſing 
external remedies, that it is a notorious 
fact, that thoſe: ſurgeons who have been 
properly educated from their youth, will a 


accompliſh a cure with the ſame kind of 


dreſſings which prove uſeleſs, if not per- 
nicious, in the hands of thoſe wo were 


never taught the right manner of ap ply- 


quired ; accordingly, thoſe who have a 
mechanical genius make the beſt dreſſers, 


becauſe. it leads them to apply the whole 


of their dreſſings accurately. It is to be 
xemarked, that though recent ulcers, ariſe 


. ing 


I, 


78 


We SET OOEOETSAN, 
dies from common, accidents, ſuch as 
5 Bound, hruiſcs, &c.. will, by the force of 
©  pature, often heal, in whatever manner 
5 wer are dreſſed; yet proper treatmegt 
1 8 will greatly facilitate their cure. There- 
| bp fore, unleſs Nature 18 properly conſulted © _ 
* and, aſſiſted in the cure of chronical ulcers, 
not only with ſuitable dreſſings, but by 
| attending to every point of the ſore, and 
td the parts about it, with preciſion, the 
ſurgeon will give frequent proofs, that he 
| has learned his buſineſs only in part. Nor f 
indeed is it poſſible for him to form any 
true judgment of the appearance of an 
bet without Köewing the effects that 
_ different modes of dreſſing produce. 
Why not Now this kindyof instruction is not ta 
bene ia be expected in hoſpitals in general; though 
_  ; great advantages, from ſeeing a variety of 
1 aaKacſes, and operations, may be acquired by . 
_ - _ attending them. The number of patients 
1 drefled in a very ſhort ſpace of time, will 
" vi | a nos 
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not admit of great nicety; the pupil has 
not time to examine them with attention 
and accuracy; the haſty and general man- 

ner of dreſſing will fall very ſhort of 
proper inſtruction; and if he has not been 
previouſly well grounded in judicious pri- 
vate practice, he will adopt a bad method 
of proceeding * : Of courſe proving defi- 
cient in the cure of thoſe ſores where art 
is required, he turns his thoughts to the 
uſe of the knife, where he is more likely 
to be ſucceſsful, Indeed, I believe a defi- 
. . Ciency in Medico-chirurgical knowledge, 
has often ariſen from want of a proper in- 
| itiation-into the art; and I am perſuaded, . 
this has been the ſource of more miſchief 
than is generally imagined ; bad practice 
' baving. been n. from mer * 


> Thoſe who have not t had proper ppl or 
receiving inſtruction, during the early part of their edu- 
cation, ſhould not omit ſeeing the private practice of 
the hoſpital ſurgeon, under whom they enter, in or- 
fr to learn a proper method of dreſing. 


3 pupil, 


1 
414 
| 
| 
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g pupil, by thoſe who had not been taught 


a judicious method, in the application of 
topical remedies. Otherwiſe 1 am, certain 
the cure of chronical ulcers would not fo 
often have been a ſtumbling block : the 
old ſurgeons knew how to cure them, and 
I have every reaſon to believe, they will 
for the moſt part be readily and lafely 
healed when ſcientific principles are pur- 


ſued. 


But W were the motives, a fond- 


nal for the knife prevailed, and even, in 


theſe days, Mr. Pott tells us *, that oper- 
ations are the great and almoſt only ob- 
ject, which thoſe who come to the hoſpi- 
tals for improvement have in view: and 


lam ſorry to obſerve the ſame views too 


often continue, when they afterwards re- 


ſide in the country. Chirurgical writers 


alſo have _ been engaged in this 


* Preface | to Treat on | Fiſtul, Lachrym. | 


: 
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purſuit &. Inſtead of following the plan 
of Parey, Hildanus, Aquapendens, Wiſe- 
man, Turner, &c. who attended to the 

improvement of medical ſurgery, the moſt 
eminent ſurgeons in theſe days confine 

their inquiries to thoſe complaints,” where 

the principal part is accompliſhed by the 

hand. At the ſame time, ſo little atten- 

tion has been paid to the cure of ulcers, 
which make by much the greateſt part-of 
medical ſurgery, that Mr, Elfe, knowing : 
the inſufficiency of modern practice, late 
ly wrote a paper T to recal ſurgeons to | 
the uſe of bandage in the cure of fore 
legs!!! fairly evincing, that as the art | 

gained knowledge i in one part, it has dege- 0b 
nerated in another. Nor can there be a 
ſtronger proof of this de generacy, or great- 
er marks of quackery, than the diſpoſi- 

tion to believe, that theſe complaints may 


„ 


Mr. Bilguer on amputation in particular muſt be 
excepted. + Med, Inq. vol. iv. 7 8 
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be cured by ſpecifies ; and that we have a 
univerſal remedy in the vinegar of lead. 
The principles inconteſtibly right, laid 
down'by Parey *from the Greeks, for the 
topical managementof compound fractures, 
and formerly followed by the beſt ſurgeons 


5 in Eutope, are no generally neglected, 
or not underſtood; 


and our refinements 


too often extinguiſh the ure of the e Patient 


by a deluge of matter f. | 


The con- 


uence 

91 ſuffer- 
ing the 
medical 
eme, of 
ſurgery to 

degene- 
rate, and 
the advan- 
tages to 
the ſur- 
geon of at- 
8 rending to 
this 
branch of 
the profeſs 


b. xv, cap. 24 & 23. 


Surely ſuffering the medical praQtice of 
ſurgery to degenerate, is diſgraceful to the 


ſcience, and highly injurious to ſociety, 
For he who omits to inform himſelf 3 in the 


methods of preventing operations, will 
perform more than are neceſſary ; : and 
many a limb which might, I am perſuad- 


ed, have been ſaved, has been taken off, 


becauſe the operator had never attended 
properly to the art of healing. Every 


+ See Eflay on | 


Comp, Fractures, | 
0 blockhead 
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{kill enables him to effect a cure, and pre- 
ſerve the limb? The diſcerning part of 


flections will fully reward him for the 
pains he may have taken, in acquiring 


that knowledge his profeſſion requires. 
Beſides, if be is well ſkilled in medical 


ſurgery, the event of neceſſary operations 


(when he is obliged to have recourſe to 


them) will be more ſucceſsful, from a ju- 
dicious choice of proper applications. For 


with dexterity from the breaſt, and to 


dreſs the ſucceeding ulcer with common | 
digeſtives ; by irritating, he may bring 
on a return of the diſeaſe, which perhaps 


might not have happened, if proper ſeda- 
tives 


blockhead can amputate 4 l but how 


mankind will efteem him; he will ever 
be diſtinguiſhed ſrom the herd; who are 
incapable of giving nature proper affiſt- 


ſuppoſing a furgeon to remove a fſcirrhus 


* 
9 
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tives had been all along employed, and 


care taken to keep the parts about the ci- 
catrix in a ſtate incapable of being eaſily 


fretted . Or ſuppoſe the operation of 
trepanning to be well performed, yet if 


the ſurgeon does not know what kind of 


medicaments ſhould be uſed, to ſubdue 


Fungi of the brain, and when, and in what 
manner, to ſuppreſs evacuations from this 


' ſubſtance; the patient will ſometimes fall 


a victim to the ignorance of his aſſiſtant T. 

In ſhort, will not operations, however well 
performed, often prove abortive, if the 
ſurgeon has not made medical ſurgery 


the principal part of his ſtudy? And yet I 
am fearful, too many who have confined 


their inquiries to operations chiefly, have 
adopted the opinion, that nature being 
the curer of wounds, no external applica- 
tion whatever aſſiſts, farther than by keep- 
ang the parts 1 and defending them 


* Ser Cancer, + See Wounds of the Head. 
. from 
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from the air; and that dry lint, and any 
mild ointment, are fully eien * e 


very purpoſe! 
lt however muſt be nbd. hog ma- 
nual operation often eradicates diſeaſes, | 
which are incapable of being removed by 
other remedies ; and it is certainly a moſt 
. uſeful, - and neceſſary branch of the pro- 
feſſion + they have done well, who have 
deviſed the moſt proper method of per- 
forming it; and an operator, with 


knowledge and ſteadineſs, is worthy of | 


eſteem. Nevertheleſs, though ſome men 
have raiſed themſelves to the head of the 


15 
% * 


art, by their practice and writings in this 


branch of medicine, yet, I think with M. 


de la Peyronie *, that thoſe ſurgeons Who 


reſt their merit on the ability of perform- 


ing operations alone, at once leſſen them- 


ſelves, and depreciate their profeſſion. By 
this courſe of practice, they effectually 


* Preface to vol. i, Memoirs Surg, Paris, 


prove 
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INTRODUCTION. 
prove that their attainments in the art 
have been confined to a very narrow com- 
paſs; becauſe, after all, the uſe of the 


knife requires but a ſmall degree of me- 


chanical dexterity. 


Operations are very 


_ readily undertaken, and as readily per- 
formed, by Tyros, after a little practice 
upon dead bodies; and illiterate men, to- 

tally unconſcious of any one law of na- 


tare, or of any one principle in the orga- 
nization of an animal frame, are equally 
dexterous and ſucceſsſul in their operations 
with the knife, upon brutes. In this re- 


preſentation, we hope to be underſtood 


merely as cenſuring hack neyed modes of 


5 practice; being ſufficiently aware, that 


diſeaſes requiring operations out of the 
common way, frequently preſent them- 
ſelves, where original deſign is required, 
and which can only be well conceived 
and executed * men of genius and reflec- 
tion. | 


Society 


1NTR/0/DV'G TION; 


Society would SA received greater ad- 
| vantages from the art of ſurgery, if equal 
attention had been paid to the nature of 
inflammation, ulcers, and Wine For 
however theſe may appear to be ſettled, 
yet chere is not any branch of medicine. 
requires more correction; much leſs hav- 
ing been done ſince the time of Galen, | 


than is generally imagined; erroneous 


17 
Greater 
vanta- 
ges would 

have ac- 
crued to 
ſociety, if 
more at- 
tention 
had been 
id to 
e 
Turgeryp 


1 


principles, and bad practice, having been . 

. handed down to us, from his days, by one 
writer to another, and received as eſta- 

bliſhed rules, "without MERE 70 exa- 


mie! „ 

Even Wileman x who was perfedly c: ca- 
pable of writing an original book, copied 
a farrago of medicines from Galen, or 
his followers; and adopted many errors, © 
ſeemingly for no other reaſon than their 


having paſſed through the hands of the 


Greek, Arabic, and Latin writers unmo- 


leſted. Becauſe, whenever he had reſolu- 


But erro-. 
neous opi- 
nions have 
Or died from 
. writer 


other, 


Cc r 
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rejected. 


tion enough to ſhake off the forms of au- 
| thority, his eee: c in- 


And opi- 


nions, an 
rules re- 
commend- 
ed, which 
ou ght to 
have been 


* 'J 


_ mended, amidſt true medical ſcience, many | 


"ed; the. works of every writer of eminence 


he had e and, laid 4 And 
truly moſt of the books, which treat upon 
© medical ſurgery in general, are collections 
of old materials, often haſhed up to ſanc- | 
di en heterogeneous practice, inadequate 
ed. 

The ben van Svieten, 1 + 
collected together almoſt all that had been 


vritten upon the ſuhject; but, not being a 
practical ſurgeon, he has received and recom- 


opinions and rules Which ought to have 
been rejected. Nor has Me.” Samuel 
| Sharpe, on the art of healing, in the intro- 
Aduction to his chirurgical treatiſe, ſhewn 
ſkill equal to his , manner of deſcribing 
operations. In the one inſtance he ranſack- 


for 


8 * .- > 8 
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for information.” and exh ibited a klear, 


learned, and ingenious view of che ſubject . 


19 


in queſtion: in the other, as will bere- 


after appear, he left convincing proofs 
that his inquiries were not equally aſſidu- 
ous, and chat his attention was principal- 
ly taken up with the uſe of the Enife. 
Had his work been ftored with true me- 


dico-ehiturgical- Knowledge, ke would 


have taught us in what manner obſtinate | 
ulcers, | in are . might be | 


cured. 


Indeed we „ St made by Dr. 
Freind,®" of the effects of external appli- 


cations not being Properly adjuſted, ſtill 
rea in full force; few right ſteps hav- 


ing yet been taken, to inveſtigate their 


nog The doctrine of inflammation 


too, Its conſequences, and cure, will ad- | 


mit of much i improvement. For inſtance, 


all the 8 to this day, tell us * we 


2 2 | 5 


As effects 


of exter- 


nal appli- 


cations are c 


not yet 


adj uſt . 
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muſt firſt attempt diſcuſſion in every in- 
flammation : and notwithſtanding ſuppu- 
ration comes on, we muſt forward it as 
much as poſſible: whereas nature herſelf 
proceeds with no ſuch uncertainty; and if 
writers would have conſulted her inſtead 
of books, they would long ſince have diſ- 
carded this inconſiſtent doctrine, and have 
known when to have attempted diſcuſſion, 
and when to have let it alone“ . The an- 
cient doctrine of laudable pus, as it is call- 
ed, being neceſſary to the cure of ulcers, 
is univerſally believed; yet upon inquiry, 
this opinion will be diſcovered to be ill 
founded T3 ; and that even in many caſes, 
attempts to procure laudable pus, are not 
only unneceſſary, but injurious. - The ap- 
plication too of digeſtives, compoſed of 
roſin, wax, and heating ingredients, to 
wounds, is ſtill in general uſe; but cer- 


"of See Treat. on Inflam, chap, ii, 2 
e ET tainly 
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ments, which ſubdue the diſeaſe by their 
medicinal virtues, -are both employed at 
the ſame time. Accordingly Celſus, in 
his Mook, places wounds, ulcers, in- 

5» Q 3 PRI 
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tainly with great impropriety; and there 
cannot be any doubt, but nature for the 
moſt part brings on digeſtion 1 in them, in 
oppoſition to bad practice. [rritating dreſſ- 
ings are very frequently applied to ſores, 
already preternaturally irritable; hence 
they are injurious and repugnant to m- 
mon ſenſe. Nor are the ointments com- 
monly employed in ulcers, the moſt eligi- 
ble; wherefore, without mentioning other 
particulars, the neceſſity of purſuing the 
plan ſpoken of in the preface, is obvious. 
By medical ſurgery we do not only — 
mean external diſeaſes, where both. dreſſ- * 
ings and internal medicines are required, Abich e 
but alſo ſuch complaints as are cured A 
wholly by outward remedies ; becauſe, in and ſur- 
this inſtance, be hand and external medica- as. 
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flammation, eryſipelas, gangrene, tumors, 


ec. in that branch of medicine, which op- 


poſes diſeaſes by medical compoſition ; and 


very properly confines ſurgery to thoſe 


diſeaſes, where the principal intention is. 
accompliſhed by the hand. Wherefore, 
if a line is to be drawn betwixt theſe two, 
branches of the profeſſion, ſurgery bony 


be confined to its original deſignation, na- 


nual operation, ſuch das making a wound, 


| removing extraneous bodies, ce. 


The practice of medicine immediately 
takes place, when the dreſſings are ap- 


plied; and for this reaſon, the dreſſing of 
wounds characterized the art of healing, 


long before ſurgery was diſtinguiſhed by 
any particular name. The word heal, 
| ſeems to have been originally underſtood 


to fignify the healing of wounds: 1 
wound, and I heal ?. ä 


* Deuter. cap. xxxii, verſe 39 about fix hundred years 
pelore Homer, and one LEI before Hiphberates. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe, therefore, who were employedin 
this office, were called healers. Nor had 
the appellation of Rauphe among the He- 
- brews, Ietros among the Greeks, or Me- 
dicus among the Latins, any other mean- 
ing*. Wherefore Homer ſays Þ | 
lis ap ar re ar rag og ad\iy 
Izs r, ker. 2 1710 Papparttccs WATT), 
The letros is a man preferable 40 many 


others, in extrafling arrows, and apphing 
mild medicaments to the wound. 


Nor can there be clearer limits of two 
branches of the ſame profeſſion, than this 
paſſage deſcribes ; extracting arrows be- 


ing ſurgery, and the external application 
of remedies, phyfic Þ | 


An 
* latrike is a chalice” term, nil aſed to fignify 


that branch which treats of the healing or nn . 
eaſes. 


+ Hom, Mk, 4; 514. 8 
t It is well known the word phyfic is not n f 
applicable to any of the branches of medicine; but, as 
it has been ſo long transferred from natural philoſophy 
10 that ſcience, and is ſo well underſtood in chis ſenſe, 
. N 
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| Medical An inquiry then into the medical part 


ſurge 


extendzit- Of ſurgery, leads us from the confined 


ſelf int 

every 0 views of an operator, to a more extenſive 

ee contemplation of nature and her works; 
e ae 


a true inſight into nature being requiſite, 
tons, whenever medicines are uſed. For how 
is it poſſible to act with propriety without 
55 knowing their powers, and the ſtate of 
the parts to which they are to be applied ? 
Nor can the end of uſing medicines be any 
way attained (unleſs by accident), with- 
out true medical knowledge. Surely they 
know very little of the matter, who can 
fſuppoſe the duty of a ſurgeon extends no 
farther, in the cure of any external diſeaſe, 

than the uſe of his knife or plaiſter, and a 


manual neatneſs of ant 


it ſeemed rere to uſe it for the ſake of aiſinAion, 

We have alſo often uſed the word medicine, according 

X to the modern acceptation, in oppoſition to the word 
* | ſorgery, though it { propeny bgnifies the whole art of 
healing, | 


Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding, / therefore, that the = 
moderns. have called the treatment. of _ 
wounds, ulcers, &c. ſurgery, contrary ©" > al 
to the direction of Celſus *; it rs ſtill, and 
ever will be, ſtrictly the medical branch; 
for it is medicine, and not ſurgery, which 
effects a cure. He therefore who under- 
takes the cure of external complaints, re- 
quires now many more qualifications than 
Celſus has enumerated f, as requiſttes ne- 
ceſſary for a ſurgeon: becauſe contrary 
to the practice of his days, what he call- 
ed ſurgery, and the branch which cured 
by medicaments f, are united; and the 
firſt object of the ſurgeon is now to pre- 
vent operations by medicaments. Beſides 
underſtanding anatomy and the animal 


. 


1 Lee preface to his fifth book, 
+ Lib, vii, Preface, 
t Later writers have diſtinguiſhed theſe two as 


into chirurgery and chirurgical operations, ſee Aqua- 
a But ſurely this diſtinction is unclaſſicall. 


c&conomy, 
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economy, he ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh 
from the appearance of a wound, ulcer, 
tumor, &c. in what manner any of theſe 
diſeaſes, may affect the whole body. If 
he is not well verſed in the ſedative and 
ſtimulating properties of applications, to- 
gether with the different kinds of irritabi- 
lity, and its conſequences ; he will often 
be counteracting nature, inſtead of aſſiſt- 
ing her. Even by the improper uſe of 
precipitate, and ſimilar applications, be 
may ſubject the patient to rigors and their 
effects, by inereaſing the irritability of 
the whole habit ; and bring on a train 
of misfortunes, which {kill and a proper 
conduct would avoid. Hence his being 
converſant with the ſtate of the body, the 
nature and action of medicines, and with 
what changes different kinds of medical 
knees ane, is . ; 


* See Eſſay on Inflam, A x 
| Different 
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Different kinds of acrimony require dif- 


ferent correctives. He muſt, therefore, be 
able to judge, what kind of alteration the 


matter in ſores has undergone, when it 
degenerates from health ; whether it is 


_ | owing to a diſeaſed habit, or a local com- 


plaint; he muſt underſtand in-what man- 
ner theſe may affect each other, and what 
particular kind of remedies are neceſſary 


to reſtore the juices, &c. to a healthful 


ſtate ; otherwiſe he will be deficieyt in his 


practice. Nor is it even poſſible for him 


to apply a-bandage with propriety, unleſs 
he'is thoroughly acquainted with the na- 


ture of obſtruction, tenſion, relaxation, 


&c. In ſhort, he ſhould be acquainted 
with all a phyfician ought to know; for 


if he cannot foretel, in general, what kind 
of effects will be produced upon an ulcer, 
| &c. both by external and internal medi- 
eines, he will often meet interruption 

from an improper uſe of them. For in- 
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ſtance, if he does not know that purges 
increaſe the running of ſores, he may of- 


ten bring on a flux of humors by increaſ- 


ing irritability, when he intends to leſſen 


it; and not leſs frequently occaſion a de- 


generacy of a healing ſore into a bad ſtate, 


by an improper uſe of them. If he knows 
not from the appearance of a corroſive 
ulcer, whether mercury corrects or in- 


creaſes the diſeaſe, he may as often do ir- 


0 reparable injury as ſervice ; and if he can- 


not judge from the fleſhy tbres, together 
with the diſcharge, what remedy is to be 
choſen as an antidote, he will be * 
in the dax. 

All this, II imagine, will be pip me; 
1 yet it ſeems very evident, that but 


little attention has been paid to theſe par- 


ticulars. For is it not uſual with ſurgeons 
to haye one common digeſtive, which they 
uſe upon moſt occaſions? And is not this 
like preſcribing the ſame purge in all caſes 

811 wh. and 


f 1 
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and eonfiticns ? Would any one ſuppoſe, 
that the cure of an exceeding ſenſible ſore 
had ever been in view, when the oint- 
ments in common uſe were deviſed? Is 
it poſſible to reflect without horror on 
the uſing yellow baſilicon, ſoftened with 
turpentine, or mixed with precipitateꝰ to 
digeſt an ulcer, where the nerves; are al- 
ready preternaturally irritable? or, if we 
take a view of the conſiſtence of the yel- 


low. baſilicon of the ſhops, and of the ma- 
terials of which it is made, may it not be 


- 
= 
C 


imagined, that the ftate of the nerves and 


the actionof topies had never been thought 
upon? The black baſilicon is omitted in 
ſome diſpenſatories, notwithſtanding it is 


certain, that pitch, made into an ointment, 


is a powerful ſedative, and often more 
readily and effectually takes off preterna- 
1 is ſaid, * that precipitate. produces laudable 
pus, and is therefore uſeful; but this it effects by in- 


creaſing heat, which we ſhall hereafter ſhew js not al- 
ways neceſſary, 
| g 


PE — 


: Modern ing to our hoſpitals, leſs iritating digeſ- | 
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INTRODUCTION, 
tural irritability in fores than any other 
_ remedy; and may be uſed with happy ef- 

"ws where no other —_— can ho 
properly take place, 
However, in the ſurgeons books "A 


writers 


prot. tives than the yellow baſilicon of the 


proved London diſpenſatory are preſcribed ; and 
£28 80 the college at Edinburgh have imp roved 


0 for, bx this plan, .by ordering their yellow baſi- 


extending licon to be made with a leſs c quantity of 
nough; heating 4 ingredients, and a larger quanti- 


and topics | 


Told of. ty Of hog's hard, and oil, ſo as to give it a 
ten do ſoſter and a better confiſtence. It were 


more than 
lie eaſy 0 be withed, they had alſo directed an 
e 35 application for recent wounds; becauſe, 

in theſe not only turpentine, but allo ro- 

ſm and wax are quite ont of place. I have 

not any doubt but many ſurgeons apply 

thl: milder dreſſings than thoſe in com- 
mon uſe. The indiſcriminate” uſe of pre- 

parations of lead, muſt often have pre- 


vented 


it far e- 


INTRODUCTION. | 
vented the application of' irritating dreſſ- 


- ings; and there are furgeons Who con- 

demn- thoſe ointments, in which there is 
* large proportion of rofin or turpentine, | 
or whatever irritates ; and recommend e- 


mollient fomentations, poultices, and fim- 
ple ointments in their ſtead. | 


There is ſome danger however, of run- 
ning from turpentine and heating dreſſ- 
ings, into the oppoſite extreme; and a 
faſbion I ſee is ariſing, of leaving nature 
to accompliſh her own work, under the 


application of inactive remedies, incapable 


of giving her aſſiſtance. No man is a 


31 


greater advocate for ſimplicity in remedies, 


| than I am; but intention ſhould at the | 


ſame-time be purſued. Former practition- 


ers certainly did right in employing df. 


fetent remedies for different intentions, 
as che caſes might require; for though na- 
ture cures diſeaſes, ſhe muſt be aſſiſted by 
art, and Nen. rene painful applica- 


tions 
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tions is a main object to which the ſur- | 
geon ſhould always attend, yet if we only 
have in view the choice of thoſe remedies, 
which by their ſimplicity, and mild diſ- 
poſition, are incapable of giving pain, we 
extend our refinements. too far; as ſuch. 
praQtice i is equally capable of doing miſ- 
chief, with attempts to, ſubdue diſeaſes by 
8 In the one inſtance, the efforts 
Hof nature are overpowered and ſifted ; in 
-. © the other, ſhe is deſtitute of help: and I 
will venture to affirm, that the moſt ſim- 
e ple and healthful ulcer, will frequently 
mn Ke. degenerate, into an exceeding bad ſtate, 


in ſome, 


caſes 8 under the long · continued uſe of ointments 


degenera- made of wax and oil, poultices, or fomen- 
« fu imo tations. © For theſe things, by relaxing, 
bad ſtate occaſion the veſſels in the affected part, to 
be diſtended and overcharged; the ſtagnat- 
ing juices become acrid, irritate,” and in- 
flame, and I have ſeen an 
quences under this treatment. 


Le 
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It is not always ſoſkcieat then, that re- 
medies are mild, and lie ſoft and eaſy up- 
on the part; they ſhould frequently have 
a power as we ſhall occaſionally ſhew, of 
preventing inflammation, of eaſing pain, 
of removing obſtruction, of correcting a- 
crimony, and of taking off that kind of 
irritability which emollients increaſe. For 
theſe purpoſes the neutral ſalts, prepara- 
tions of lead, the different kinds of native 
balſam (either in their natural ſtate or di- 
veſted of their heating property), warm 
gums, opium, the eſſential oils properly 
corrected, antiſeptic liniments, the appli- 
cation of Peruvian bark, alum, cold wa- 
ter, ſpirit of wine, and a variety of other 
things, have the preference to each other 
under different circumſtances; and differ- 
ent combinations of theſe aſſiſtants produce 
diſtinct and neceſſary effects. 

Nor have we any reaſon to believe, that 
the effects of imm medicines have been 
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5 The ob- 
jections 
made to 
ſurgeons 
under- 
ſanding 


the prac- 


tice of 


5 pbyfic re · 
cited. 
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properly attended to, in the cure of exter- 
nal diſeaſes, when we view the contradic- 


tory methods propoſed in books, and ſee 
\ ſurgeons of the firſt eminence adviſing a 
ſali vation indiſeriminately, when an ulcer 


is difficult of cure; and purging once or 
twice a week to prevent it from breaking 
cout again when healed ! Nevertheleſs, we 
do not point out this practice to decry the 
medical abilities of ſurgeons in general; 
for im many places they act as phyſicians 
in ordinary, have frequently a medical 
aducation, and often diſplay a reſpectable 
degree of e ne in their writ- 
ings. 

But it is ge, that 8 
«lect of a liberal education, moſt com- 


* monly happens to the generality of ſur- 


“ geons; which is apt to induce quackery, 


or at leaſt a narrowneſs of thinking a- 


-homrnicticat ſubjects, and an abſence of 
692 "that PT and univerſal know- 
Et 6 ledge, 
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& ledge; as well as that ingenuous caſt of 
* temper, tequiſite to complete à phyſi- 


« cian'*:” and I am fearful there is too - 
much truth in the aſſertion. But, on the 
other hand, as ornamental learning has 


too frequently concealed ignorance in me- 
dicine, it may be worth while to inquire, 


how far it is neceſſary in the practice of 


phyſic. An early and regular cultivation 


of learning enlarges the mind, trains it 


up to application, gives an active diſpoſi- 
tion to inquiry; and by a proficiency in 
languages, other ſtudies are with more 
facility acquired : but it does not appear 
from what may be obſerved, that theſe 
acquirements arealways accompanied with 


an ingenuous caſt of temper; though an 


illiberal diſpoſition is, I think, a certaia 


criterion of a narrow mind, atid often of 
a want of true profeſional knowledge. 
ouvert there is not a ftrotiger recom- 


* Brockleſby's Med, Ob, p. 37» 
; D 2 mendation 
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deeded to a young practitioner, than 


ornamental learning, becauſe few men on- 
/ can judge of the medical abilities of a 


phyſician, but many of polite literature; 


and they give a phyſician credit for {kill 


in his own profeſſion, if they find him 
paoſſeſſed of this kind of ſcience. It is, 


therefore, an ornament every one would 


wiſh to wear, on account of theſe advan- 


tages, had they time to procure it. But 


as medical ſurgeons are early employed in 
medicinal practice, they very ſeldom have 
an opportunity of acquiring claſſical erudi- 
tion, equal to thoſe who have an acade- 
mical education ꝰ. 

FTboſe intended ® be educated in medical ſurgery, 
ſhould not leave ſchool till they are ſeventeen ; they 
ſhould afterwards engage with a proper perſon to aſſiſt 
them in reading languages -ulefal in their profeſſion at 
leiſure hours, for three or four years longer; and when 


they begin to feel the pleaſure of extending their lite - 


rary knowledge, they * not be 2 5 in this pure 
ſuit, 


; 12 It 
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It fortunately happens, however,” for 
theſe gentlemen, that claſſical or olite li- 
terature, and the neceſſary qual ifications 
for a good phyſician, are diſtinct and very 
different things. baglivi aſſerts, that 
though logic, mathematics, the various 
idioms of languages, rhetoric, &c. are 
conſiderable ornaments to the profeſſion, 


yet they are not more conducive to a cir- 
cumſtantial and exact hiſtory of diſeaſes 


than the art of painting is to a muſician. 
And, in ſupport of this opinion, we might 
bring ſufficient evidence to prove, that in 


proportion as phyſicians have interlarded 


their books with paſſages from the Greek 


and Latin poets, medical knowledge has 
been wanting; becauſe the mind has been 

employed in contemplating the beauties 
of thoſe celebrated writers: and whoever 


takes a view of the impediments to the 


progreſs of medical knowledge, will often 


find them ariſe from ſtudying ſcience un- 


D 3 connected 


— 
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connected with medicine. Accordingly 


Lord Bacon obſerves, © that phyſicians 


e have appeated to more advantage as 


: & * poets, antiquaries, critics, politicians, 


« Given, & c. than in their own profeſ- 
« ſion ;” becauſe in his time, the line of 
A eral led chiefly to theſe ſtudies. 

No one I believe will contend that Dr. 


| Mead was a better phyſician than Syden- 


ham, becauſe he was a more polite ſcho- 


ar a diſtinguiſhed-orator, or may enable 


lar and a greater philoſopher. The rea- 
ſon is obvious; for Sydenham was not di- 


verted by ſpeculative reaſoning, but learn 


ed by find obſervation the nature and 
cure of diſeaſes; whereas, the other was 


often manifeſtly led away from the proper 


object by purſuits foreign to his profeſſion. 


ne though claſſical learning, &ce. 
may be neceſſary to form an elegant writer, 


a man to appear with luſtre in converſa- 


S 
nected 


TN; TR DU; C:T;1:O;N; 


time may be lol} in acquiring it, which 
ought to have been ſpent in other ſtudies. 
Thoſe who are not ſo highly poliſhed, may 
acquire ſufficient, ſkill in the art of heal- 


ing, if they have a competent ſhare f 


TY 


_ underſtanding. in the Greek and Latin 


languages, and attend proper medical 
ſchools, after they have learned the ma- 


teria medica, che art of compounding me- 


dicaments, and their external and internal 
effects upon the human body. For the 


mind 18 put into action, and more enlarged, A 


by the ſtudy of nature, than by any other 
Find of learning ; and thoſe who practice 
medical ſurgery, bave We EE 
before their eyes. | 


f "a 


The human body is a ane ſui gene- l 


ri, that can only be explained by its own 

"laws and ing *; the effect of medi- 

q a | bk. ets . 
As the body of phyſiology leads to bydraulics, 


Mews pneumaticy, mechanics, &c, ſome adviſe the 
D 4 ſtudy 


93 


And 
therefore 
ſurgeons, 
without 
fre t clas 
ſicallearn- 
ing may 
under- 
ſand phy- 
4 5 
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to be learned but by clinical practice. 


Therefore, if the mind is enlarged by 


the ſtudy of the animal economy, and 


chat part of nature immediately connect 
ed with medicine, there cannot be any 


doubt but ſurgeons, of tolerable abilities, 


with the education ſpoken of, and the in- 
formation obtained in the nature and ſeat 
of diſeaſes, by their office of opening mor- 


bid bodies, may acquire every kind of 
knowledge requiſite to the ſtudy of me- 


dicine. And though they may not be poſ⸗ 


, of the art of perſuading, or able to 


ſtudy of theſe, previeus to the ſtudy of the atimit cco- 
nomy, by way of preparatory knowledge : but, when 
thus employed, they have always been defective, and 
frequently led into egregious « error. After the office of 
the human body is learned upon its own principles, ſo 


1 5 much of the other ſciences may indeed be inquired in- 


to, as ſeems to be connected with the ſubject: they 
will, in many inſtances, explain each other, care being 
taken that the foreign aid is always mage ſubſervient to 


the object! in queſtion, | 
| diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh themſelves as great ſcholarsz yet, 
as we ſhall preſently ſhew, thoſe brought 


41 


up in medical ſurgery have, or may 


have, every advantage of information; in 
collecting the hiſtories" of diſeaſes, and 
their cures, at preſent written, and of im- 
proving them by their own obſervation. 1 
The chief miſtake committed by m 

cal ſurgeons, is leaving g off their dich 
juſt when they have qualified themſelves 
for purſuing them ! Inſtead of conſider- 
ing the inſtructions they have received in 


medical ſchools, as an opening to the 
mind, and the beginning of inquiry only, 
they think themfelves completely furniſhuj- 


ed, and are content with the little ſtore 


of undigeſted knowledge they have ga- 
thered in a ſhort time. But, withoutfreſh 
ſupplies, this knowledge degenerates, and 
evinces the truth of the obſervation, that 
the mind, like the body, unlefs it is con- 
ftantly nouriſhed vin proper food and 


exerciſe, 


z 
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exertiſe, ies and * very lit- 
dau: an os n 
Perhaps ſome ae a i 
r in medicine 3 but reading 
without good digeſtion does very little ſer- 
vice, and often harm: the digeſting of 
any kind of learning conſiſts in beginning 
at ita origin, and tracing it to its preſent 
ſtate 3 for which purpoſe the ancients muſt 
be. conſulted, that the origin of practice 
may be known ?; a collection of facts, ei- 
ther from obſervation or experiment, muſt 
be made; time and reflection exerciſed ; 
a regular chain of rational examination 


. purſued; and the reſult of inquiry collect- 


ed and methodiſed: for unleſs this plan is 
adopted, erroneous opinions, crude concep- 


 * Suppoſe for inſtance, we were to meet with a new 
poder recommended for the cure of an Eryſipelas : 
"upon cxamining the: hiftory of this diſeaſe, we ſball diſ- 
cover this practice to be the ſpawn of an ill grounded 
hypotheſis, and a * 89 5 825 8 See Ery- 


tions, 
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tions, and ſuperficial knowledge, always 
appear in caſes of difficult. 
But thoſe who ALI The dif- 

up -e thinking, by continual application; vom. 
6nd it difficult, I imagine, to fix themſelves — | 
down to conſider things attentively; be- trained to 
cauſe few ſtudy their profeſſion. ſcientifi- - 
cally “: nevertheleſs, reſolution and per- | 
ſeverance, in ſearching after knowledge, 

will certainly overcome this difficulty. 

When the mind is properly bent to a ha- 

bit of thinking, it will not fly back; and 

aſſiduous inquiry will become a pleaſure 

inſtead of pain. Sydenham f, a proper 
example, ſpent more of his time in think» + 
ing than in reading; nor have any men <a ba. 
living more time upon their hands, or bet- thinking 
ter conveniencies for this purpole, than G | 


There are many who become exceeding good ſur- 
geons in common. caſes, without being able to extend = 
ir practice beyond a certain line: but if theſe gen- 
tlemen would view their profeffion upon a larger ſcale, 
they would be fill more uſeful to ſociety, 

+ Dedicar, Treat, on the Gout. 
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thoſe who ride about to ſee their patients; 
having frequent opportunities of obſery- 
ing facts, and uninterrupted time to un- 


ravel them. Nor do I know any method, 


which ſo effgęctually makes a long journey 
/ eaſy as reflection; and ſurely it is negli- 
gence to the laſt degree, not to employ this 
time (which otherwiſe muſt hang heavy), 
to the advantage of mankind. 
According to the opinion of ſome phy- 

ſicians, it is not neceſſary for ſurgeons to | 
extend their knowledge farther than ma- 


nual operation, and the application of 


dreſſings for they imagine all diſeaſes, 
both external and internal, fall properly 
under their cognizance; and aſſert an ex- 
cluſive claim to the direction of all internal 
medicines. On this principle, an able 
practitioner, for whoſe memory I have 
the higheſt regard, in pointing out how 
far the province of the phyſician extends, 
ar, bc * a perſon to break his leg, 
| | and 


ww 
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and a fever, and a gangrene to enſue ; 
ce the queſtion occurs, whether the limb 


45 


„ ſhould be immediately amputated, or if 


« the effects of certain remedies, given 
„ with a view to ſtop the progreſs of the 
&« gangrene, ſhould be waited for till an- 
* other day? It is evidently the buſineſs 
e of the phyſician in this caſe, to judge 
from the ſymptoms, from the habit of 
c body of the patient, and other circum- 
% ſtances of e *, whether BY RAT 
« is prudent or not.” 


Now according to | this Fas. 4 
eee and dreſſing the wound only, 


are left for the ſurgeon; which is making 


a diviſion, or fixing boundaries betwixt 


the two profeſſions, that cannot any way 


be warranted: unleſs the phyſician takes ; 


vo himſelf the whole nn of 


» This 5 carries with it he air of 1 
which I wiſh” to ſee te baniſhed from the * 


of medicige, 
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his office. But ſhould he not rather have 


juſtified the pretenſions of the phyſician 


to taking the taſk upon himſelf, by ſhew- 


ing an acffuaintance with the fubject re- 


ferred to? Thoſe who underſtand the 


treatment of gangrenes, know that there 


is not any queſtion in the caſe; as it can- 


not be right to think of taking off a leg 
_ invaded with a grangrene, whether it be 
local or not, while any fever exiſts. - Nor 


is it poſſible to judge properly, whether a 


+ diſeaſe is local or conſtitutional, whether 
. . Fpreading or ſtopped, from what cauſe it 

_ ariſes, or what kind of remedies are neceſ- 

_ fary, unleſs from the aſpect and ſtate of 

the diſeaſed parts. 
work in the preſeriber, if he does not gain 
information from the ſtate of the ulcer : 


It muſt be mere gueſs- 


and ſurely they muſt be the beſt judges in 
' this matter, who have the moſt frequent 


opportunities of information, by conſtant 
and attentive inſpection. 


By 


E RO D S T ION. 
By che ame rule, phyſicians ought to | 
determine, whether a perſon with a vio- 
lent bruiſe upon the head, without a frac- 
ture, ſhould be trepanned or not. But in 
a eaſe of this kind related by Mr. Pott“, 
wee ſee the phyſician did not comprehend 
nus true nature, from not having ſeen 
much buſineſs of this kind; and not be- 
ing able to form any opinion from the 
. appearance of the ſkull and the parts when 
laid bare, over- ruled the only method, 
 when-propoſed, which could poſſibly have 
given relief; and ſuffered the patient to 
within the ſkull, while he was preſcribing 
internal remedies, from whence no poſſible 
good could be expected or derived . 
Again, according to the caſe ſtated, phy- 
a ought to direct, whether” an ulcer 
| <& long fanding ſhould e 


Si IVY "ET © Hf 15 
. On Wounds of the Head, caſe 3. 
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healed up: and yet it is impoffible in 
many inſtances, for any man Hing to 
know whether the diſeaſe ariſes from a 
bad habit of body, or an affection in the 
part itſelf, till the veſſels about che ulcer 
are rendered pervious by proper applica- 
tions ; and our ſteps, if we chuſe to act 
with certainty, muſt be directed by the 
knowledge we gain by this proceeding. 
But, indeed, ulcers cannot be radically 
cured while the conſtitution remains bad. 
Inſtead of relieving, they for the moſt 
part are injurious to health. So far from 
draining off noxious humours, &c. they 
load the body with diſeaſe, by matter ab- 
ſorbed from them; occaſion an hectic 


fever, eryſipelata, and thoſe abſceſſes and 


ulcers in the liver, and other parts of the 
viſcera, with which they are ſometimes 
accompanied. When we treat of chroni- 

cal ulcers, we ſhall ſhew that they ought 


always to be cured. as ſoon as they will 
t of being healed. 


f 


But 


„ „ 


| RT 4 compound fracture in his 


leg, arid being ſeized with rigors; fever, 
and other unfavourable fymptoms ; fome 


time after digeſtion has come on, 4 phy- 


management of theſe accidents, is called 
in :, in What manner is it poſſible for him 
to give proper aſſiſtance, when theſe ſymp- 


toms, take their riſe. from confined mat- 


ter, from improper dreſſings, from ſplin- 
tered , bones, . or a bad poſition; of the 
limb? It is true, he may level his pre- 
ſcriptions at the ſymptoms, but the cauſe 
muſt, be removed by the ſkill of the ſur- 
geon ;. and, if he is deficient, in know- 


ledge, and depends. upon help altogether 


from internal medicines, it is ten to one 
that the patient dies ſecundum artem, and 


chere is an end of the matter.. 


A man was ſeized with an cnn 
inch ſcrotum, without any ſymptoms of 


farther; ſuppoſe à man to hade the 


E een. 
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Plethora, but attended with pain, fever, 
and a large emphyſema, as often happens. 
His phyſician ordered repeated bleeding, 


low diet, purging and cooling medicines 


to diſcuſs the ſwelling; but a mortifica- 


tion came on, and the man died. 


Now inflammation in the ſcrottim; at- 
tended with emphyſema, very frequently 


terminates in 4 local ſphacelus, "0witg 


ſeemingly to the ſlowneſs with Which the 


blood moves through this appendage to 
the body; becauſe the mortification 


when it arrives at thoſe parts where the ; 
blood circulates with more vigour. It Has 
been obſerved to come on more particu- 
larly where large evacuations have been 


made; and might not this patient ſink 
into the arms of death, in conſequence of 
nervous energy being weakened by ſuch 
treatment, in or to the beſt” chi- 


rurgical conduct: 


This diviſion of the Nosebnt there- 


fore, cannot properly take place, unleſs 
the 
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the phyſician is well ſkilled in the ma- 


nagement of wounds, ulcers, &c. by prac- 
tiſing the cure of external diſeaſes aſſidu- 


ouſly, for a, proper number of years. For, 


without taking theſe ſteps, it is impoſſible 
to judge rightly about the nature of the 


malady, and the impediments to health; 
as we cannot form a true notion of thoſe: + 


things, with which we have not made 


\ 0 


ourſelves familiar: and when there is 


no certain knowledge of a thing, mere 
* opinion cannot diſcover a ſure reme- 
« dy *.” A general knowledge is all that 
can be pretended to, by thoſe who: have 
not practiſed ſurgery, which is commonly 


inſufficient for the purpoſe. | Inde ed, prac- 


tice upon general notions, in any branch 
of medicine, can only be excuſed in thoſe, 
| whoſe opportunities of experience have 


General 
know- 
ledge ins 
ſufficient 
for un- 
derſtand- 
ing ſur- 


gery. 


not furniſhed them with better know -- 


ledge. A perfect acquaintanee with every 
; * Celſas, | 


E 2 cireum- 
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5 circumſtunte in Ates and in the me- 
thod of curing them, diſtinguiſhes the 


they would youchſafe to deſcend, and 


_ a perſon! who is well acquainted with the 


remedies, whoſe uſe is diſcovered by prac- 
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phyfician ; and I am fully perſuaded, that 


hiſtory of diſcaſes, and the effects of thoſe 


tice, will make a much better phyſician 
than one who preſcribes theoretically, and 


indiſcriminately orders medicines in the 


ſame claſs. Lord Bacon * obſerves; © The 
full of miſtaking ; but within due di- 


« Aance of the object, errs not much. 80 
it is with the underſtanding. For men 


uſe commonly to take a proſpect of 
nature, as from ſome high turret, and 


to view her afar off, and are too much 


« taken up with generalities; whereas, if 


«approach nearer to particulars, and more 


* exactly and conſiderately look into 


: T  Advan, Learning, lib, iv. cap. 2. 
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things themſelves, there might be made 
% ͤ more true and profitable diſcoverx 
* and comprehenfion, The remedy of | 


c which error is, to go nearer to the ob- 


ject; and, therefore, there is no doubt, | 
< hut if phyſicians, letting generalities gs 


for a while, and ſuſpending their aſſent 

thereto, would make their approaches 

< to nature, they might become maſters of 
that art whereof the poet ſpeaks, 

Et quonĩam variant morbi, variabimus Artes, 
« Mille mali ſpecies, mille ſalutis erunt .“ 


Nor is there any branch of the profeſſion 


to which this can be more properly _ 
ed than medical ſurgery. - 4 


leis true, when an inflammatory, 3 


hectic, or leucophlegmatic diatheſis, &c. 


accompanies an ulcer, the Rate of the pa- 

tient, and neceſſary treatment, may in 

ſome meaſure be known without looking 

at the ſore; yet the appearance of the 
6 * Ovid R. A. C. 5 

E 3 | local 
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3887 affection will afford the ſureſt erite- 


rion, and we ſhould therefore deſcend to 
particulars. "Theſe cannot be known, 
without underſtanding the aſpect of the 
diſeaſed parts. It is impoſſible, for in- 
ſtance, to treat an external inflammation 
Properly, unleſs by accident, without 
knowing the criteria, which diſtinguiſh 
Whether it ought to be diſperſed, or 
brought to »ſuppuration ; and theſe can 
only be underſtood by a familiar acquain- 
tance with = different appearances in 
this diſeaſe, , We ſhall hereafter ſhew *, 
that for want P proper attention to the 
knowledge that might be acquired by 
examining the affected part accurately, 
much miſmanagement has ariſen in the 


eure of this eomplaint. Suppoſe a per- 


ſon having loſt much blood from a wound, 
looks pale, has ſwelled legs, is feeble, 
and has a weak pulſe; it is no An 


See Treatiſe on Inflammation. 
matter 
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matter to diſcover what kind of treatment 


is neceſſary; but the appearance of the 


55 


fibres in the ſore will beſt determine whe- 


ther diet or e both, n be 


uſed. 


Joh every W is an index to the 
habt of body * ; We even ſee into the oon 
ſtitution, and from the naked fibres diſcos” 
ver health or "diſeaſe, the nature of diſ- 


Every ul- 
cer an in- 


dex to the 
habit. 


caſe, and the manner in which it is likely © | 


to terminate; E ae 1 afliſted with 


well adjuſted dreſſings. 


Great information too, is 1 chen e 
by the touch, which is not to be learned 
by words. Even the ſmell of the mat- 


ter diſcharged gives knowledge, and fre · 


quently foretels, when all other ſymptoms: | 


are deficient, a diſtant but approaching 
death, if not prevented. The effect of 
medicine is moſt obvious in ſores, and a 


» Witneſs the olcer made by inoculation 5 ſee Dim(- 


dale, p. .30. which we res. Neno every body | 


knows it, 


of E 4 proper 


E 
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proper number of trials Under different 
circumſtances, will determine in what 
Kind of ſore each of them are proper, and 


what is to be expected from them. Where- 
fore the appearance of the ſore, and the 


- - ſymptoms attending it, will ever point out, 


to à careful obſerver, the exact ſtate of 


the patient; will beſt direct what inter - 


nal medicine is to be choſen, and whe- 
ther a combination of medicines are neceſ- 
ſary. People uſed to the cure of venereal 
complaints, will ſoon diſcover a venereal 
ulder by its aſpect ; the method of cure to 
be purſued immediately follows; and juſt 
ſo it is with all other ulcers. Bark, ſteel, 


| opium, elicampane, elm- bark, mercury, 


nitre, acids, lime-water, and a variety of 
other medicines, have been found ſervice- . 


able in the cure of ulcers; but in what 


kind each of theſe are proper, words can- 


| not deſcribe. The look of the ulcer only 


ean determine this point ; ; and unlefs the 
knows 


— 


N RD ON 


knowledge of diſtinguiſhing one ulcer 
from another, and cht effects of different 
medicines upon them, be acquired by 
careful attention, all W con- 
jectural and uncertain. 

Beſides, is not preſcribing interngl re- 
medies only, i in external complaints, ſtop- 
ping ſhort; for may not an injudicious 
ſurgeon, fruſtrate every attempt of the 
phyſician? Suppoſe à gangrene to be o- 
caſioned by extreme inflammation, and 


the ſurgeon follows the indiſcreet doctrine f, 


of uling in all caſes ſpirituous and heating 
applications; will he not increaſe the diſ- 
eaſe in oppoſition to every internal attempt 
to abate it? If the gangrene ariſes from 
acrimony in the fluids, accompanied with 
great irritability in che affected part, and 
the phy ſician, along with other things, pre- 
ſeribes opium; may. not the ſurgeon by 
the common practice of applying ſomen- 
tations, and turpentine digeſtives, prevent 


Preſerib A'S 


o = inter- 


dies with⸗- 


out ſuſſi- 
cient ex- 


perience, 
1njurious. 
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his intention taking place? For the one 
by increaſing putrefaction, and the other 
by inviting a flux of humors to the Part, 
will increaſe the diſeaſe. Or ſuppoſe a 
perſon to have an ulcer in bis leg, with 
ſwelling, inflammation, and pain; and 
the ſurgeon, from an opinion that mild 
and ſoft ice are proper to relieve 
| the patient, uſes exceeding mild digeſ- 
tives, emollient poultices, fomentations, 
Kc. I will venture to affirm, the fore and 
he health of the patient will often dege- 
nerate into an exceeding bad ſtate, in op- 
poſition to all the phyſician can do. Nor, 
if the phyſician takes upon himſelf the 
whole management, without ſufficient ex- 
perienee, is he likely to be more ſueceſsful 
in the uſe of his applications? A farmer 
had a very large ſcirrhus on the fide of his 
chin, which was become rough, unequal, 
of a muddy red colour, and a ſoftneſs in 
_ parts of it, pointed out that the acrid 
ain ichor 
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ichor underneath would ſoon corrode its 

way out; wherefore he conſulted a young 
phyſician of good abilities, in what'man- 

ner to proceed. e adviſed him to take 

extract of hemlock twice a day, and or- 

dered the ſurgeon, into whoſe hands the 

preſcription might fall, to apply a hem- 

lock poultice daily, till the tumor was up- 

on the point of breaking: then to cut 

down into it with a knife, as deep as could” x 
be done with ſafety, and to apply a mild. ' 
digeſtive, compoſed of balſam of capi vi, 
and unguent. e gum elemi, as often as oc- 
caſion required! An apothecary who had 
the tendons of his thumb contracted, fell 
down upon the pavement, and putting his 
hand before him to ſave himſelf, lacerated 
the tendons, and made a ſmall external 
wound. This was at firſt overlooked, but 
the adjacent parts thortly began to ſwell, 


and when his hand became painful, and 
ph on a fever, a phyſician was called 
in ; ; 


? 
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in z who ſeeing an eryſipelas, ordered it 


to be dredged with flour *, and directed | 


at one time neutral, and Pt . yola- 


tile ſalts to be taken inwardly : after which 
a mortiſication came upon the whole arm, 
and the patient Ged. Dr. Buchan, in his. 


| noted book, tells us, that after a wound 


is become very ſuperficial, it muſt be dreſſ- 


ed with the yellow baſilicon of the London 


Diſpenſatory. Another phyſician tells us, 
chat oihtments are always injurious in 
fores, and ought to be intirely rejected from 


| practice ! Tn every inſtance advice is moſt 
likely to be equally replete with miſchief, 


where the preſcriber has not properly in- 
ſtructed himſelf for the purpoſe. Even 


from. Hoffman we might bring many in- 


ſlances in ſupport of this aſſertion; and 


yet 1 Lam perſuaded, phyſicians have acted 
From a ne. conviction of doing 


p ; 
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right; and, reflecting 1 upon the enlarged 
underflanding they generally poſſeſs, it 


is much to be lamented, that they have | 
not made it a rule to learn by praftice, 


the cure of external diſeaſes. "Whereas 
they have deceived themſaves, by miſtak- 
ing ideal for practical knowledge; for opi- 
nion without practice is nothing more. It 
unavoidably happens, that the cure of in- 
ternal diſorders is but a conjectural art; 
in conſequence, phyſicians bred wholly to 
this department, are obliged often to rea- 


fon from ſuppoſition ; and fome of them 
are hence led to content themſelves with 
forming opinions about the nature and 
cure of external diſorders, which perhaps 


they but imperfectly, if ever, ſaw. © 


this field of uncertainty, and tread upòn ſurer 
by learning the hiſtory of diſeaſes, and the method of 


curing them; and by this means our country poſſeſſes 


a conſiderable number of able phyficians. 


Indeed 
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Indeed, I do not think a greater abuſe 
has ever crept into the art of healing than 


— wal dividing the cure of the ſame diſorder 1 into 


ſhares z it being not uncommon for the 
phyſician and ſu rgean to act, without de- 
ſign, in oppoſition to each other, and pre- 
vent either giving relief v. One of them 
at leaſt ought to underſtand the whole of 
the matter; for learning the cure of a dif- 
order only ; in part, carries on the face of 
it imperfeQion 1 in practice, and muſt, be 
deſtructive of thoſe advantages to man- 
kind, which might otherwiſe be expected. ; 
The Greeks. who firſt propoſed. dividing 
| 2 into three parts, never thought 
of ſuch a. glaring abſurdity as dividing 
the ſame diſorder 1 ing ſhares, well know⸗ 
ing there is no ſtudying diſeaſes by halves. 
Their diviſion was rational, being in prac- 
tice and not in ſcience; it is the only di- 


: viſion which c can take os with WY x for 
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of propriety; and would intirely put an 
end to thoſe inconveniencies, which muſt 


ariſe from the phyſician and ſurgeon 


having different intereſts in view. And 
as it has either been miſunderſtood or 
miſrepreſented, , we will venture to ex- 


plain. the MEAD of Celſius in this yo. 
ticular. . 8 A l 55 


& 


A e writes: \ ins, ſaid... There. 


* was anciently, as Celſus informs us, a 
10 diviſion of medicine into three parts; "Ss 
« « firſt regarded the regulation of diet; the 
« ſecond, preſcription of medicine the 
« « third, manual operation. T he two bk. 
. though diſtinguiſhed in theory, were 
always united in practice, the laſt has 
been practiſed ſeparately”. This ac 
count no way agrees with what that cele- 
brated writer has ſaid; and one would 
imagine thoſe who give it, had never read 
his book, the diviſion he ſpeaks of being 
* a very different Kind. ns 
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Alter ſhewing, that medicine had 
g been carried on, down to the time of He- 
rophilus and Erafiſtratus, in an union of all 
its branches, he fays, “ during this period 
* medicine was divided into three parts, | 
one cared by diet, another by medrca- 
3 gente, @ third by manual operation. 
The firſt part was named in Greek 
2 ** Armuryrxen, the ſecond paagfec turnen, the 
explained. third xegovęſeen, each deriving its appel 
1 WE: lation from the principal method taken to 
1 „ effect a cure; therefore, as that method 
| 8 & which cures chiefly by diet, ſometimes 
< admits medicaments, ſo that which 


«© chiefly oppoſes the diſeaſe by medica- 


* 


ng * D — 
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5 ments, ought alfo to attend to diet *.“ 
1 From Whence it is very evident, that it 
| Was a ſeparation in the different branches 


of medicine, and not in prefcribing diet 
and medicines, which was intended: for 


"* This reading is "los: fem his general preface, and 
from the preface to his fifth book, 


25 though 
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| though they had different appellations, 


each ſe& had the whole management in 


| thoſe diſorders which fell Properly under 
their care. Accordingly, if we take a 


view of the ſeveral chapters id which. 


each of theſe ſubjects are treated, we ſhall 
_ diſcover that one ſet of practitioners un- 

dertook the cure of internal, and the other 
of external diſorders; and whether they 


were of that claſs which cured principally | 
by diet, or principally by medicaments ; 
yet each party took in every neceſſary aid 


for his purpoſe, both from diet and me- 
dicines. The firſt four books evince, that 


the dietetic branch were to have the in- 


tire management of all diſorders, which 
confined themſelves to the inward parts of 


the body, and originated internally*, The 


fifth and ſixth books ſhew, that the Phar- 


maceutiſts had the whole direction of diet 


* e and Celius Aurelianu confined themſelves 


to this line. 


; ad 
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* 


ant medicines in © the nel diſor- 
ders (which now belong to ſurgery), Where 


the principal part was not conducted by 
the hand, whether ariſing from an exter- 
nal or an internal cauſe, being the ſect 


Which are ſaid to have preſcribed medi- 
eines; and ſurgeons cured the wounds 
they had made, both by diet and medicine. 
Thoſe who cured internal, and thoſe who 


cured external diſorders, without manual 


operation, had the appellation of Jetros 
among the Greeks, and Medici among the 


Latins; nor was it intended that they 


' ſhould interfere with each other in their 
different departments. But, notwithſtand- 


ing this diviſion has not been adhered to, 


each party invading the province of the 


other, yet it ſtill exiſts, .and might eaſily 


be adopted with advantage to the commu- 
nity, under the appellations of phyſic, me- 


dical ſurgery, and ſurgery* : the apothe- 
* We have uſed the word Surgeryz i in this » place, in 


its primitive ſenſe. 


* 


cary 


only, to che vrh ale. 

Parey, Aquapendens, _ Wiſeman's 8 
bool, among many others, are exactly 
upon the plan preſcribed. by the Greeks, 
and followed by Celſus, as a proper model 
for the province of thoſe who practice the 
cure of external diſeaſes; and though 
it is true Parey and Wiſeman mention 
phyſicians, who did not practiſe ſurgery, 
ſometimes interfering ; yet when we ex- 
amine how this originally happened, we 
ſhall find it began in a manner no ways 
favourable to medical ſcience. For, un- 


fortunately, the topical treatment of ex- 
ternal diſeaſes fell into the hands of Bar- 


bers, Who were perfectly ignorant of 


uſe of internal medicines; of courſe, 
when theſe were neceſſary, they were pre- | 


ſcribed, by what may ſtill properly be called 
the dietetic branch, who had never practiſ- 
ed what we now improperly call ſurgery. 


F 2 Hence 
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Hence a new or ſecond divifion i in medicine 


took place, though perfectly unnatural, 
becauſe it moſt certainly e the 2 $94 
greſs of fetence., 
| Nevertheleſs; there were at all times re- 

gular practitioners; educated in the whole 
treatment of external maladies, who com- 
plained loudly of the ignorance of the 
barbers; and of che ill- treatment the pa- 


tiem commonly underwent, from their 


being unacquainted 'with what belonged 


nus, Marchettis, and many others, give us 
abundance of notable inftanees of this ſort. 
Hoffman deſcribes the German ſurgeons* 
as in a wretched ſtate of i ignorance; nor 
do the ſtatutes of the College of Phyſicians, 


in the laſt century, exhibit a more pleaſing 
paoicture. In the form of confulting, they 
: ak „ Becauſe Apothecaries and Surge- 


9 955 but eſpecially the n often 
| * Med. Polit. cap. 2. | | | 
©« bring; 
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bring che urine of fick-people 20 phyſi] - 
4 cians; and defire they would inſpect it, 


« and preſcribe for their (Girgeons)" pati- 
4 tients; managing under this pretence of 


+ conſultation, the whole cure at their 
* pleaſure, and appropriate the gain to 


* themſelves, while the phyfician gets no- 


ching more than the mean and hungry 
reward that ariſes from viewing the con- 
A tents of the urinal: we ordain that no 
4 phyſician /thall give advice to ſuch like 
. * impoſtures, without ſeeing the patient. 
Hence it ſeems impoſſible to advance 
- this part of the art, without purſuing the 


- tice can be acquired by any other mode 
of ſtudying the nature and cure of exter- 
nal diſeaſes. Beſides, if the ſurgeon can 
be indifferent about the effects of internal 
remedies, he is dead to the intereſt of his 

patient, and deſtitute of neceſſary. ambi- 
© 3 tion, 


Greek plan; it being an idle dream eam to ſup- 
, poſe, that a proper qualification for prac- 
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tion; without which he can never:tiſe in 
his profeſſion.” And: ſome of the effects of 


the ſceond diviſion are theſe: an uriſkilful 


ſurgeon may coneceal his ignorance by 
calling in a phyſieian unaequainted with 
the topical manageit 


nt of external diſor- 
ders, as he is ſure not to be excelled in 


healing the malady; and if the patient 


dies, he is ſcreened from reptoach. It may 


be obſerved, 1 in thoſe places, vrhere the 
dreſſing of ſores, and preſcribing internal 
remedies, are conſidered as diſtinct offices, 
the ſurgeons exert themſelves in thoſe diſ- 
eaſes chiefly where y the > principal part is 
accompliſhed by the hand, where very lit- 
tle or no aſſiſtance from medicine is neceſ- 
ſary; and where they muſt of courſe 
have the whole credit of the cure. But 
' when they are concerned with phyſicians 


in the mapagement of chronic ulcers, &c. 
they anly attend to one part of the diſeaſe, 
and under ſuch circumſtances medical 


ſurgery 


* 


= ' 
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{urgery cannot. do otherwiſe than n dee 1 
nerate. | be: v3 
However, in choſe nk Wen from 
an improper line being drawn, ſurgeons 
do not inform themſelves in the manner ! 


of treating internal complaints, phyſicians — «7 
muſt be conſulted, wherever. internal res- 
medies are required. And it mult alſo, be 523 . 0 
confeſſed that ſurgery 1s frequently prac- dv 
tiſed by men of confined abilities. Others, Surgeons, Surgeons, 


though they are not wanting in good un- eee = 
derſtanding, and have had a medical edu- Kok 
cation, cannot confine themſelves. to ſtudy, 
and, therefore, remain content with what : 
they have heard in attending lectures, &c.. 

and think it fully ſufficient» if they can 

ſupport their practice by a theory learned 

in the ſchools; while too many are only 

anxious about performing operations, 

which they think the ſummit of perfec- 

tion, and the high road to fame. Where- 8 

fore, ſuperviſors, or directors, in medical fors Nn 


5 ſurgery W 
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ſurgery will often be neceſſary ; ; and thofe 
who intend to aſſume this character, 
ſhould, in my opinion, by a proper educa- 
cation, both in medicine and ſurgery, qua- 
lify themſelves duly for the purpoſe *. 

If they intend to confine their practice 
to the eure of external diſeaſes chiefly, they 


would nevertheleſs follow the nM of 


. After being. with a _ bred e hs for 


at leaft five years, and ſtoring the mind with plain, ſim- 


ple facts, he may in about four years more fioiſh his 
education. regularly, and take a degree: remem 
the caution of Celſus, of rejecting from practice all rea- 
bree meets with in the ſchools, not founded upon 
evident facts. Nor ſhould he be leſs careful about ſuf. 
fering | the art of talking, or theoriſing about diſcaſes, to 
ſeduce him from an attention to practice; as has too 
I wiſh to ſec the ſtudy of medi- 
cine begin where it generally ends ; becauſe, thoſe who 


begin in theory, too frequently let it guide them all the 


days of their life, continually fluctuating in practice, as 
new theories are manufactured and diſperſed abroad. 
Whereas thoſe who are at firſt trained up in wholly ob- 
ſerving facts, have fixed principles to go upon, are Rea« 


| dy in practice, and always judge of new diſcoveries by 
the reſemblance they bear to truth, 


al 72 Hildanus, 


* \ * , * 


INTRODUCTION, 


Hildanus, Veſalius, Hieronymus, Fabricie 


us ab Aquapendente, Fallopius, Scuketus, 
Nuck, and many other eminent men, in 
uniting the title of Doctor in medicine to 
that of Surgeon; in order that whenever 
an internal diſeaſe terminates in a manner 


that requires external aſſiſtance, to go hand | 


in hand with other phyſicians, who may 


have been concerned. For though no 


man of ſenſe will refuſe conſulting with 
men of abilities and learning in their pro- 
feſſion, whether they have a degree or not, 
yet a line muſt be drawn as a barrier 


againſt the unſeaſonable intruſion of thoſe, 


from whom no advantage in conſultation 
can ariſe. Accordingly we have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing, that a medico-chirurgical 


ſociety is inſtituted at Edinburgh, of 


| which, ſeveral of thoſe who graduate are 
members; who will undoubtedly re- 
member, that ſurgery is learned, like all 


pther arts, by experience; and that nei- 
| ther 
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this a huſbandman nor a pilot are quali- 
fied in thoſe profeſſions by reaſoning, but 
by practice. Otherwiſe, we may ſay of 
ſurgery as Pliny ſaid of phyſic, that the 
ſtudy bas degenerated into chattering“: 
and I am ſorry to ſee ſome medico-chirur- 
gical bocks lately made, that cannot poſſi- 
bly teach any other art. But it is evident 
to common ſenſe, that in the cure of ex- 


ternal diſeaſes, the ſurgeon and phyſician 


ought to be both in the ſame man. By 
this plan, the phyſician educated in ſur- 
gery, will be able to direct the whole: of 


the proceedings. When he meets with 


other phyſicians, who do not practiſe ſur- 
gery, they will both be upon a footing, 
their proceedings muſt be a joint act, of 


courſe. the cure or want of ſucceſs cannot 
be aſcribed to either alone. They will be 


equally intereſted in the event, a mutual 


» Ad be garrulitatemque deſcendente. Lib, xxvi. 
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1 " 


exertion of their abilities will be A "nd 
conſequence, and a cordial union, which it 


is hoped would' always take place, - might 
be of the utmoſt advantage to the patient. 


# 4 9 
It muſt at the ſame time be confeſſed, . 
that have obſerved an inconvenience in 93 


ſurgeons commencing doctors; as they are 
apt to leave off the practice of ſurgery, to 
riſe in dignity , *, and thus give up the 
| advantages which might accrue from the 
| external and internal treatment being con- 
ducted by che ſame perſon. Without But there 
practice knowledge will degenerate, and _ 


veniences 


they may be miſa ; in their expecta- la furge- 


Ons com- 


tions; for, by changing the ground upon 3 


which they have ſtood, perhaps, with cre-, unleſs 
-Þ GR _ 
: dit, they will meet with very few « oppor- 


— 


| ee ex | 
* The es of caſes requiriog lane; is monk _ 

greater in internal than external complaints, which may 

be another reaſon for quitting ſurgery ; but the number 

of medico-chirurgical ts Sul would * he in pro- 

portion, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


-tunitias of heving their medical abilities, 


4 is hard to raiſe a reputation by practice 


in that branch of medicine, where it is 
difkeult to ſay when remedies do ſervice, 
The ſetting out at firſt as a phyſician, con- 
lets the credit of the character, whether a 
man underſtands the practice of medicine 
or not; but future reputation does not, 


for the moſt part, depend upon his know- 


ledge 1 in the art of healing, but upon acci- 


* 


dent; or, as Dr. Gregory aſſerts, on the 
various arts of flattery and inſi nuation; . 


«and the arts of deceiving mankind 1 into 


6 an high opinion of their underſtand- 
fe ing“ On the contrary, the cure of 


2 The reaſon he very properly aſſigns for this condut 
4s, that mankjnd i in general cannot judge properly of the 
medical abilities of a phyſician ; and that he is there- 
fore obliged to gain their confidence and eſteem, by ways 
ſaited to their underſtanding. But, to remove this diſ- 
grace to the profeſſion, the doctor propoſes that medicine 
ſhould' make part of the education of every gentleman : 


and I ſincerely wiſh any ſcheme might take place, that 


art could no longer prevail over knowledge, 
S's | external 


INTRODUCTION. 
external diſorders is evident to the ſenſes. 
The ſtudy proceeds upon facts inſtead of 


77 


eonjecture; ſuperior abilities will always 


manifeſt themſelves without artifice, and 


he who diſtinguiſnes himſelf by a tho- 
rough knowledge in ſo uſeful a branch of 
the profeſſion, will command attention and 
reſpect, equal to any department in me- 
dicine. Wherefore, they who quit ſurgery 
to gain imaginary dignity, leſſen them- 
ſelves and their ſervices to mankind. 


Now phyſicians themſelves allow, that 
the whole cure of external diſeaſes ought 
to be in the ſame perſon, by aſſerting, that 
it is a reflection upon them to be ignorant 
of external diſeaſes; and by the College 
of Phyſicians formerly having a bye- law, 
in which they inſiſted that every one of 
their members ſhould diligently attend the 
chirurgical lecture for the ſpace of five 
years, Ii n there are fe or no phy- 

yy 8 


Phyfici- 
ans allow 
that the 
whole 
cure of 
external 
diſorders 
ought to 
be in the 
ſame man. 


: — ” 4 
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_ ficians, who have not attended ehirurgical 
lectures, read and thought upon the ſub- 

ject, and taken a curſory view of diſeaſes 
belonging to ſurgery ; yet theſe are not 

Aufficient for the purpoſe. Inſtead of cur- 

ſory views, it muſt be practically learned 

day by day, by as exact inveſtigations as 

poſſible: and though a man may have 

attained the art of reading ingenious lec- 

tures in ſurgery, yet if he has never prac- 

tiſed it, he will know very little of the 

matter. In ſupport of this aſſertion, we 

might give many inſtances from phyſici- 

ans, Who, not being guided by practice, 

have copied into the books they have 

» -+-»» thought proper to write on ſurgery, both 

g cod and bad treatment, without diſtinc- 

tion. The College of Phyſicians, no doubt, 

thought they did right in publiſhing in 

their Diſpenſatory, ointments, cataplaſms, 
plaſters, &c as remedies for the ſurgeon 
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INTRODUCTION. 


to with with *; yet they are moſt of them 
tools ill calculated*for the purpoſe” for 
which they were intended, or that cannot 
be uſed without doing miſchief; and fair- 


ly evince, that without ann no dig 


riſes can be laid down. 


There is Wmeibi in all diſeaſes which 
is not to be learned by words or thinking, 
the eye, or touch, being the chief director 
in our purſuit. In internal diſorders, every 
body knows there is a Judgment to be 
formed upon ſight of the patient, which 
words cannot deſcribe. For inſtance, in 
external diſorders, were a cancer and a 
fungus, ariſing from a foul jaw-bone, to 
be deſcribed upon paper; the ſame ſet of 
words muſt often be uſed for both of them, 

* This ſeems to have hgen owing to precedent, The 
firſt Diſpenſatories were compiled from the writings of 


thoſe Greek phyſicians, who practiſed both phyfic and 
durgery; and the ſame form has ever ſince been continu- 


ed, though the means for acquiring 1. vs. for = ; 


3 2 = been long laid aide. 
and 
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| for all 


real knoW- 
ledge is 
derived 
from ex- 
perience. 


and yet there is ſomething in their looks; 
which diſtinguiſhes them from each other 
and points out, to experienced and keen- 
ſighted men, that one of them will admit 


of- a cure. Nor is it poſſible for any 


method, but the factus eruditus to diſtin- 


guiſh the difference betwixt a ſcirrhus, and 
an induration in the breaſt; and ſo on, in a 


multiplicity of other diſeaſes we might enu- 
merate. Indeed, I believe it is an incon- 
trovertible truth, that all the real knows 
ledge exiſting, is derived from experience; 
and, that without practical experience true 
knowledge cannot be obtained. Hearing 
and reading, unleſs extended into practice, 
which converts them into real Enow- 
ledge, only teach men the art of talking 
and writing ingeniouſly ; but talking a- 
bout diſeaſes, and knowing how to cure 
them, are diſtin and very different things. 
Students in medicine muſt be allowed to 
be the 78 of n! if enfant 

59363 ing 
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* 
ing could make them ſo; whereas they | 
| have abundance of words, and very little 
{kill in the art of healing. Not ls it poſ- 
ſible to form a true judgment on the me- 
dical abilities of any man, till we ſee him 
apply remedies as exigencies require; for 15 
there are many who cannot communicate 
their ideas, and yet ſoon convince us, that 
they know in what manner to proceed upon 
being ſet to work; et vice vera. N 


Eloquence, or other arts of deceiving, 
which have often been ſucceſsful in ſome | 
branches of medicine will never gain cte- 
dit in the management of thoſe diſeaſes, 
wher@the nature and cure are evident to naldif- . 
the ſenſes. Something ſubſtantial and con- a 
vincing muſt be done; for without a cure 
is obtained, an obſtinate ulcer (for inſtance) 
will remain a mark of unſkilfulneſs. in th 
piteſcriber, unleſs the blame falls upon the + 
dreſſer, of the phyſicimn ſucceeds in per- 
ſuading the patient that he ought not to 
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LN/F RODS TI N. 
think of being cured for fear of being 
killed. Or ſhould he eſcape cenſure from 
- haying acquired the character of a man of 
great learning, {kill, and ſagacity, in the 


cure of internal diſorders ; yet; however 
this may prevail with other people, he 
.ought not to ſuffer it to deceive. himſelf, 
by ſuppoſing that he underſtands the na- 


we mould attended to. 


ture of complaints he has not properly 
Nor is it ſufficient that phy- 


not ſatis- ſicians and ſurgeons of. eminence, Who 


ur- 


have only ſtudied external diſeaſes in part, 
from unconnected meetings“, countenance 
r each otheꝝ and eſcape cenſure in an unſuc- 
ceſsful caſe. with impunity, if d e 


* Hoffman indeed laid ir den as 48 Mea. . 


It, gap. 2, regul iii. that the phyſitian ſhould not enter 
into 199. much familiarity witch the ſurgeon. But unleſs 
we plan 1 have adviſed 1s purſued, ſurely no men living 
mould be more open ro each othef in communicating | 


their in 
fame — for without 


nion; the patient is mo 


otentions, that they meh boch proceed upon 


lere is a perfect union in 0 -_ 
ikely 1 to be a ſufferer, where 


each takes only. the 6 of che diſaaſa. 
acquaint- 


* 
* 


* 
> . 


4 
— 
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acquaintance with. ihe ſubject might have 
produced a more favourable tertniitiation 
of che diſeaſe. We muſt; therefbre, repeat 
what has been ſaid in other words; that 
every phyſician, who preſcribes in exter- 
nal diſorders, oughit to be a good ſurgeon ; 

and that every ſurgeon ought tobe a good 
phyſician z that the nature of external diſs 
eaſes can only be learned by Gnftantly | 
ſeeing; and examining them thoroughly ; — 
and that the method of cure will not be The thes 
underſtöod but by curing” chem; and by asu 


acquiring 
irialy obſerving the alterations Which proper 


happen fror diſcaſe, or nature, aud the = 

_ effeag of medicine ; - that we may deter- 9 
mine hof far particular remedies are aſſiſt- 

ing in the cure. The experience of other 

men will not ſupply che want of our o 
obſervation ; for even facts muſt be tried 

und paſs through our own thoughts and 
experience, before they can be n 
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. prepared, ſpread thick, continues the run- 
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uſe to us. Sir William Temple obſerves , 
though a man may grow learned by 
other mens thoughts, yet it is from his 
on thoughts as well as experience that 
« he will grow wiſe.” 1. 
Should phyſicians think the knowledge 
of dreſſing ulcers unneceſſary, they will 
find themſelves miſtaken ; it leads to a 


more familiar acquaintance with the diſ- 


eaſe, and the very manner of dreſſing with 


the ſame remedy will often either forward 
or prevent a cure. For inſtauce, in many 


habits the epulotic cerate, though properly 


ning of ſores; whereas when it is ſpread 
thin upon lint, and ſuffered to dry before 


it is uſed, it frequently heals them. Di- 


geſtives are often neceſſary to promote 


cicatrization, but ſometimes their being | 
ſpread thick, and ſometimes thin, is re- 


quired ; | otherwiſe the cure will not ad- 
+ ® On Health and Long Life, p. 267, 


Vance. 
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vance. Different degrees of preſſure pro- 


8 


duce different effects; one kind prevents 


inflammation, another occaſions it; one 


promotes digeſtion, another ſuppreſſes it 3 


one occaſions pain, another eaſes it, &a, 


If a roller is not properly wrapped up, it 


cannot be well applied, and the patient 


will receive no benefit where the cure de- 


pends on bandage. Nor are innumerable 
other inſtances wanting to ſhew, that what- 


ever remedies ate beneficial in ſores, be- 


come ſo by a right uſe of them. If a phy- 


ſician cannot point out Where the fault 
lies, when the cure does not advance, he 


may preſcribe to eternity without ſucceſo, 


if his aſſiſtant happens not to be an adept | 
in dreſſing of ſores, and has not attended fe 
to the different effects that may be pro- 


duced by the ſame remedy differently ap- 
plied : unleſs, indeed, in thoſe caſes which 


: lometipes happen, where nature will effect 


. A cure, 
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a cure, in — On ry"! 


ban be committed! 


Foffman i in one of his rules fays, © N 


$6) phyſician ought” not to pebforin Wy 
derer gat ſuch as making a 


future, applying a plaiſter, &E. becauſe 


it is beneath his dignity.“ It is ſaid 


value 255 ſome modern phyſicians value themſelves 


them-.. 


- ſolves up- | 


on their 


ö ignoranee 
; in ſurge- | 


n ac 
count of 

their dig- 
nity; bat 


upon mi- 
| raken no- 


2 

0 w 
$: he 7 
© WS 0» 


ledge, and not in outward pomp; and 


5 upon their ignorance in ſurgery, for the 


ſame reaſons. But can ſuch conſummate 
pride ſupport the dignity of any profeſ- 


ſion? Did Hippocrates think theſe offices 


beneath his dignity, which was in know 


does not the dignity of a phyſician conſiſt 
in humanity, honeſty, and a thorough. ac- 
quaintance with the ſcience he profelles *? 
Surely,affording relief to the diſtreſſed by 
any means, is an act of humanity; and in 
Ear manner acts of humanity can leſſen 


* Hippocrates ys, ke ought to be a an 5 * _ 
6 — man. * 


* | a man's 


To -4-9 
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a man's dignity, P am at a loſs to con- 
ceive; Celſus eſteemed him moſt; whoſe 
knowledge was moſt extenſtve. Lam iof 
opinion with Dr. Gregory, that it is ridi- 
culous in a phyſician to think any atten- 
tions, or any duties, m 
Which can contribute to the relief of his 
patient! IL am perſuaded this miſtaken 


ſome few men, who wiſh to appeag great, 
Mid confeſſedly hmited underſtandings. 
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Beſides, is not medical ſurgery equally 5" 


| 1 with any other branch of medicine, 
and more certainly uſeful as its effects are 
more evident? In internal diſeaſes it is 
often hard to ſay, whether che diſeaſe is 
eured by medicine or hy nature, in oppo- 


equally 
5 
Wit 
branch of 
medicine, 
and evi- 


- dentl 


ulet 


ſition to bad practice. But in external 


obvious, and, being eaſily underſtood, have 
notcheen fo greatly admired as thoſe things 
- which are covered with darkneſs, Never- 
*$3. G 4 


diſeaſes the effects of proper treatment are 


Why not 

in equal 
eſteem 
with the 
treatment 


theleſs, of obſcure | 
diſeaſ 
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TTRODUCTION. 


theleſs, the method of curing external diſ- 
ceaſes, even by external remedies; is a 
friendly hand-maid to nature. It does not 
derogate from the art itſelf, that thoſe ad- 
vantages have not been derived from it 
ſened by that might have been; or, that it has been 
the bands practiſed by barbers and illiterate men. 
bern in. Every branch of medicine has had the 

ſame misfortune, of falling into the hands 

of thoſe who did not underſtand it. 

end „ Phyſicians of the firſt eminence agree, 


dans allo that the knowledge and cure of external 


gery ion. diſcaſes is a maſt&&-key to the ſtudy and 


| Khrtothe practice of medicine. Boerhaave, and his 
ph very learned commentator the Baron Van 


Swieten , endeavoured to inculcate this 
opinion in the minds of their pupils, and 
taught what belonged to external maladies 
as a clue to medical knowledge, not to be 
obtained in any other department of medi- 
eine; it being the beſt method of learning, 
1 ; Com. ſec, 144. ry 

o 


INTRODUCTION. 
to paſs from thoſe things which are ay to 
comprehend, to the more difficult: and 
external diſorders being moſt obvious to 
the ſenſes, and moſt readily underſtood, 
eaſily lead us to a knowledge of the fame 
kind of diſeaſes, when ſeated inwardly. 
« We can much more evidently underſtand 
* external inflammations, and their various 
ways of terminating, than thoſe ſeated 
internally. How much light we receive 
e about the nature of obſcure diſeaſes of 
* the head, from a knowledge of wounds 
of that part! And the ſame is true of 
many other complaints.” We may 
* juſtly lay it down (ſays he) as an axiom, 
* that internal diſeaſes, exactly correſpond 
« with ſuch as are external; and that no- 
7 thing regular or juſt can either be Per- 
e formed or taught in the practice of phyjic, 


** wnhkeſs the external diſeaſes appertaining to 
« ſurgery be firſt thoroughly confidered.” 


The Baron has not omitted to lay hefore 


ow 


1 . * 


1 o IN TRODUGCT ION, 

fr oper analogies on this oceafion®; and 
5 gol the: fame opinion are numberleſs able 
10 5 2 of our: On country f.. 1 
wee, Hippocrates formed anpuf hie no- 
= 2 tions, and much of his praQtice, in the eure 
r intcrnaldiſciſce}from what he obſerved 
«4 | Hi thole ſeated externally. In particular, 
1 he rationally taught the nature and cure 
9 erpleuffſies, peripneumonĩes, and the like, 
1 | from wounds of the breaſt. When res 
5 were 'over-loaded with a flux of humours, 
17 | "Piiies were given to unload the habit, 
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Wr. 
— 


i | | dan make a derivation from the affected 
* part; and the effects in theſe caſes natu- 
rally extended: the uſe of ſuch reniedies i in 
"every kind of inflammation' and plethora. 
Ts not the analogy of external and internal 

eafes obvious? A man is ſeized with 

violent pain in the abdomen, accompanied 
ane Aa hed f * an a _— coftive- 
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neſs, &c- whence we oonelude; that the 
affected parts are inflamed. If the pain 
gradually d reaſes, a recovery is foretold ; 
but if the patient enjoys ſudden caſe W -— 
a weak low pulſe, wejudge that a mortifica- 
tion is come on, and at death is at hand: 
and whenee do we learn this knowledge, but 
from external inflammation, and the ſymp⸗ 
toms attending its different termiaatiomg ? 
A local inflammation is attended, more o 
leſs with a fever, and a quick pulſe. In 2 
retanys * from an uninflamed ſore, the 
pulſe is quiet and n fever appears; Which 
leads zus to diſtinguiſh, upon certain 
grounds, betwixt inflammatory and ſpaf- 
modic diſcaſes; When ſeated inwardly ;* 
and what remedies are to be choſen for 
che cure. If: a man is ſeized with 4 ain Inſances. 
in his ſtomach or bowels, has quick EY 


and a fever, we immediately know, upop | 


„ 


q 72 


fouching the patient, that his diſeaſe ariſes 


„ Dif, on the Symp, of the Nees, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


from inflammation, and that the antiphlo- 
Liſtic treatment, in a greater or leſs degree, 
in proportion to the ſymptoms, muſt be 
Rapzlued. - On the contrary, if his ſkin is 
temperate, and no ſymptoms of fever ap- 
pear, it is clear the pain is owing to flatu- 
lency, ſpaſm, ar ſome indolent obſtruction 
unattgnded with inflammation * ;. accord-. 
ingly anfpaſmodics, warm purges, the 
| Wlential olls, or deobſtruents, &c. are given 
with ſucceſs. The ſame may be ſaid of 
pain in the fide; and in a fit of the gravel 
wee can never proceed regularly, unleſs we 

attend to theſe particulars. If the vomit- 
ing, nervous colic, and pain in the back 
and groin, are accompanied with a fever, in- 
flammation is preſent, and bleeding, with 
the cooling plan, take place; but if the 
pulſe is quiet and no fever appears, 
tincture of ſena, joined with ſpirit of 
nitre, opium, and marſhmallow tea, tur», 


* See Treatiſe on Inſlaq in 8 
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pentine 


| pentine clyſters, and ſuch kind of reme- 
dies afford more immediate rglief. La- 
cerated wounds of the brain are often, 


conclude from hence, that in deep-ſeated 


pains in the head, and in comatous fe- 


vers with a good pulſe, attended with 


deliriouſneſs, rapid loſs of appetite and 


ſtrength, ſleepleſſneſs, quickneſs of breath- 
ing, and thirſt ; the diſeaſe is ſeated in the 
ſubſtance of the brain: and that qe mem- 
branes of the brain are inflamed when the 


pulſe is ſerrated and quick, and the fymp- 


toms of phrenitis appear. In injuries 
the brain, have we not ocular demon/iras 
tion, that an h-miplegia on the oppoſite 
fide is a conſequence. The effect of long- 
continued inflammation upon the outward 


if not always, accompanied with a ſoft, | 
open, unaffected pulſe; whereas When the 
dura and pia mater are inflamed in a ſtate | 
of tenſion, a fever and a quick ſerrated 
pulſe are the conſequence. We may 
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membranes, the ſurgeon fees to be unavoid; 
able ſuppuration; which points out the 
neceſſity of à ſpeedy removal of the diſ- 


xaſe when the inward membranes are iths 


flatned; to avoid this conſequence, which 
in ſuch a ſituation will often prove fatal. 

n infla am: ion of the lungs and pleura, 
Where- the diſeaſs often terminates: by ex- 
pectoration, does not the practice of ſure 


gery clearly inſtruct hen to uſe. eva» 


cüatfons, and when to ler them Dl 
While a wound is in eee, a 
purges, ia; the . Ales are proper; but 

when digeſtion. comes on, and we ſee the 
inflammation is abated, ſuch remedies are 
no longer neceſſary : and does not this 


hold good in the inward diſorders of which 


we were ſpeaking ? For antiphlogiſtics are 


proper till expectoration comes on ; they 
+ then become improper, and“ inward di- 


i i rot mean by digeſtives the common heat- 
SSH remedies ; but thoſe things, which by an emollient 
Fuality promote a diſcharge, 


geſtives 


IN ROD o@ 210: 
| geſtives finiſh the cure. 


Which remove external inflammation by 
diſcuſſion? It has long been known that 
the matter in abſceſſes is ſometimes ſud - 


When the ab. 
dominal viſcera are inflamed, is not the 
cure accompliſhed by the very ſame means 


6 
WG 


denly taken up by ihe abſorbents, and car- 


duced ſurgeons F, under particular eireum 


ſtances, to promote this abſorꝑtion by briflk. 


purging; in ripe abſceſſes, and to cure theit 


patient without an enſuing ulcer. Does 
not the ſucceſs of this practice point out 


that there may be ſome hope of - relieving 


abſceſſes in the head, thorax, or abdomen, 


by this treatment, where an operation for 


various —_ cannot ſometimes N 
ploge ai a % Yo . 4 

In ora fin Rus of likes hap- 
pen to the inſide as to the outſide f the 
body. It is allowed a phrenitis isn phleg- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


mon or eryſipelas of the brain, or its 
membranes ; a 'pleuriſy, a 


a phlegmon or 
eryſipelas of the pleura ; and a peripneu- 
mony, a phlegmon or eryſipelas of the 
lungs. When the liver and ſpleen, ſto- 
mach or inteſtines, &c. are inflamed, they 
muſt be affected in the ſame manner; 


and though ſome peculiar ſymptoms may 


ariſe from the ſtructure and ſituation of 
, theſe differegt parts, yet the inflammation 


in each of them requires ſimilar treatment 


with external inflammation ; and, though 


it affects different organs, ought to be con- 
ſidered as one kind of diſeaſe. 


Scirrhi of the liver and ſpleen, or other 
internal glands, are of the ſame nature 
with ſcirrhi in glands ſeated externally ; 
inward ulcers are of the ſame kind with 
external ulcers : and how i is it poſſible to 
treat the former with propriet „ Unleſs we 
are prexiouſſy inſtructed in nature of 
9 the latter ? A Phthiſis ariſes from an 
ulcer 


{NTRODUCTIO N: 
uleer in the lungs, and this —— from: a ty; 


and the ſwelled glands in the meſentery, 
which oecaſion an atrophy, are of the ſame 
nature with thoſe formed in the necks of 
_— people : and ſurely by ſeeing 
the progreſs of the external diſeaſe, and 
what effect medicines produce in the me- 
- thod of cure, we muſt be fully inſtructed 


in its conſequences when ſeated inwardly. ; 


For it is not material whether matter is 
abſorbed from an external, or internal ul- 


cer; as a colliquative or .beQie. fever, 


according to its nature and degree of yiru- 
lence, will be the conſequence : and in 
every ulcer, the ſame kind of. reaſoning 
holds good. Nor 4s the analogy « of exter- 


nal and internal diſorders conſined to local 
complaints ; for we have better informa» 


tion in regard to the nature and. ation of 
contagious miaſmata from external diſor- 


ders, than 1s to be * from any other 


quarter. | 
'H In 


: 
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bercle. Itis well known that theſe tubercles, = 


INTRODUCTION, 
I inoculation. we are led to conclude, 


that contagious migſmata : are equally ſubtile 
with the ſcent of a roſe; becauſe we dic. 


cover, that even a yariolous atom produces 


the im nall-pox. By che moſt active kind of 


putrid matter being abſorbed from ſores, 
E e are taught what effects putrid miaſ- 
mata will. produce i in the body, in what- 


ever manner they are received ; and what . 


methods are moſt likely to correct their 
miſchievous effects. The ichor ariling 
from corrupted blood, or putrid fleſh, is 
a moſt active Poiſon. We ſee it corrode . 
and inffame che parts with which it comes 
in contact and being abſorbed, it irritates 
the nerves, brings on a fever, weakens, or 
deſtroys nervous energy, diſſolves the cra- 


ſis of the blood, and, if not prevented, a 
total corruption follows, as the progreſs of 


gun-ſhot and other contuſed wounds has 
ſo oftenjevinced. The cure of theſe acci- 
dents has _— thrown oven lights on the 
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uſe of anti ſepties in putrid fevers; and by 
fuppoſing putrid matter to be more active 


and volatile than that deſeribed, we ſhall 
not he at à loſs to account for the gaol- 
ehe e e are * The oe 
kings 199 15092 a 3 


A poiſoned arrow evinces RENT: Call a 


quantity of matter will have an immediate 


and deadly influence, by acting upon the 


nerves. And from this extreme ſedative 
power a field of inquiry preſents itſelf, in 
which we may be led to a curious inveſti- 
pation of the power of different ſedatives. 
The mio ſinata occaſionĩng the ſore- throat 
fever, which lately prevailed in this place *, 


apparently deſtroyed the patient by their 


ſedative and deleterious property, without 


one ſymptom of putridity attending: and 
1 have ſeveral times met with a fever ” 


 withouteither effloreſcence, or ſore: throat, 
in thoſe who died had: W 


''* See Tile bn Kiyspellse. 
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tom of nervous energy being deſtroyed; 
and thoſe who recovered were enabled by 
vine, or other cardials, to ſtruggle through 
the diſenſe. Sores alſo teach the difference 
betiv hrt inflammatory and ſpaſmodic irri- 
tability; and ſet us upon proper ground 
to ſee in their right light the whole train 
of nervous diſeaſes, and their method of 
eure. Air, diet, water, and ſituation, ma 
nifeſt their effects remarkably in ſores; 
and, if we Except inental diſeaſes, there 
are none that I Kno of, which may not be 
ihuſtratedd by one part of medical ſurgery 
or other: and an ulcer even diſcovets to us, 
How:far theſe will affect the body. It has 
ng been the opinion, to the deſiruction 
of thouſands, that a fever 4s an effort of 
nature; and fo long as we reaſon from 
conjecture, much may bei ſaĩd in favour of 
ie aiom, eunningly invented by Aſcle- 
to ſupport a bad practice. But 
ſurgery diſcovers, its nt for ſuppoſing 
I. 103 * | all 
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an ulcer to be in the moſt healthful tate, 
arenen good matter, and filled "With 
ruddy granulation of n ev ew fleſh ; i: a feve 
| bye auy accident invades! the paticks the 
ulcer becomes dry, or diſcharges a Fleet 
5 inſtead of good matter; ; the fibres become 
pale and gloffy, and evince that every 
effort of nature is ſuppreſſed while the 
fever exiſts. Nor can any thing be clearer 
than that fever interrupts nature, becauſe | 
the reſumes her office of reſtoring the ul- 
cer to a healthful inte... as Toon” as s jt diſ- 
appears. | 
Dr. Freind lays, 00 Tf as effects we The ef- 
* outward applications were properly ad- ans 


outward 
« juſted and explained, nothing would 2 
give greater light into the virtues and — 
operations of internal medicines :” and ——— = 
-this, experience might daily evince. | We —— 
have mentioned that a balſam compoſed dicines. 


| of pitch, &c. has a powerful ſedative pro- 


„ Hiſt, of Med. vol, 573. | 
Hz perty 


+ * * * 
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denen 8 viglent neryous 8 receiv- 


ed the greateſt relief by accidentally taking 
ſome d of. this remedy... Knowing i its Power | 
| by external application, we afterwards r e 


commended its uſe occaſionally, and, in 
conſequence, the man enjoyed more eaſe 


he D. * — 


for ſeveral years, during the remainder of 
his life, than he had for a. long time ex- 


| perienced· Hence we ſee in what caſes, 
and in what manner tar-water proved ſer- 
: viceable ; but as the internal uſe of i it could 


not ſo clearly point out its mode of action, 


it was indiſcriminately uſed 1 in all ſorts of 
diſorders : the conſequence Was, that from 
Sa pb frequent failure of ſucceſs, it ſunk i into | 
diliſuſe. Myrrh (beſides its antiſeptic pro- 


perty) has a power of allaying irritability, 
when ſprinkled in ſores unattended with 
« inflammation z. and does, not this point 
out to us how jt comes to pals, that nervous 
Ong, under the fume mne are 

. | ſo 


* 
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ſo certainly and 'effeQtuilly cured or re- 
lieved by it? Balſam of Peru is a ſedative 
in ſores unattended with heat or inflam- 
mation; but where heat or inflammation . 


prevails, it occaſions violent pain: if, there- 


fore, it was given in an inflammation of 
the bowels, would not it produce the ſame . 
effect? Whereas in the 1 nervous colic, or 


ſpaſms of the viſcera, it is often attended 


with the moſt deſirable ſucceſs. Eſſential 
oils take off irritability in ſores under the 


ſame predicament; and, in all lkelihood, 


upon the nerves of the prime vie, when 
mixedwith purges, or when'taken inward- 


ly for pains in the ſtomach and bowels, 
nervous or chronic rheumatiſm, &c. Oil 


of turpentine has often been known to 


eaſe pain unattended with inflammation, | 
_ when outwardly applied; and it is proba - 


bly owing to this ſedative power, that tur- 
N clyſters give ſuch immediate re- 
H 4 * lief 


produce their good effects by this means 
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bably owing to all, or ſome of theſe quali- 


lief in fits of the gravel, where no inflam- 
matory ſymptoms appear; whereas all 
ſedatives having an irritating property, it 


increaſes. the inflammation of wounds: 


and would it not in like manner increaſe 
nephritic ſymptoms, when accompanied 


With beat, taken inwardly? Rhubarb 


gently increaſes the flux in ſores, cleanſes 
, and renders them leſs irritable; and 


are not its ſalutary effects in diſorders of 
the bowels owing to theſe properties ? 


: Bark, applied o ulcers, corrects putrid a- 


crimony, ſtrengthens weakened fibres, and 
reſtores them to natural ſenſation when 
feeling i 18 unnagurally acute: and it is pro- 


ties, that ſo many good effects are experi- 
enced from its uſe. It is well known, the 


Aipliylis is corrected in ſores by mereury ; 
and is not the ſame remedy an antidote to 


the venereal virus when taken inwardly ? 


N 4 


INTRODUCTION: re; 
In this- manner we might go on thiough 
the whole materia medica, thewing that 
the outward effects of remedies lead to che 
internal uſe of them i and the fleſhy fibres 
being expoſed, frequently diſebver" to us 
what effects medicines produce in the bo- 
dy. "Suppoſe, an uleer to be itt a healthy 
healing ſtate, and an ounce of ſalts to be 
piven : inflammation about the fore footy 
follows ;the diſcharge,which becomes thin- 
ner or more, watery, is increaſed, and by 
looking upon the fibres with a glaſs we ſee 
they are in a crude and ragged ſtate. From 
this inſtance we learn, that the effects of 
ſueh kind of purges are not confilied to the 
inteſtines, to making an evacuation of le- 
rum, or to the occaſioning a higher ex- 


citement of nervous energy but they tra- 


verſe the innermoſt receſſes of the body, 

irritate every order of veſſels, promote a 

circulation throu gh thew, and thus render 

them pervious. It is from theſe effects 
that 
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INTRODUCTION. 
that purges are ſo very ſerviceable in 


bruiſes ; and we find out how it comes to 


paſs, when a' diſcharge from the urethra 


(for inſtance) is ſuppreſſed, and brings on 


a ſwelling in the neighbouring parts; chat 
relief is procured by ſuch remedies. We 
plainly enough ſee by the ſtate of the fibres, 
what kind of purges extend their effects 
farther than the alimentary canal, what 
kind confine their action to this bowel, and 


the mannerof giving purges to make them 


anſwer different purpoſes, - The action of 
different kinds of ſudorifics is pointed out 
in ſores; and it is evident, from their be- 


ing fretted, that though emetics are pre- 
vented by opium from acting on the nerves 


of the prime vie, ſo as to occaſion, yomit- 
ing, that they i irritate the whole ſyſtem, 


and thus evacuate by perſpiration. Indeed, 
| the viſible effect of vomits and purges in 


ſores ſeems to prove, that whatever irritates 
the prime vie, irritates the whole ſyſtem ; 


CIA SI I OLE 


and 
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and would any one have ſo clearly known 
the deohſtruent powers of emetics, that 
they promote abſotption, and extend their 


effects to the remoteſt parts of the body, 
had we not ſeen them. reduce ſwWellings in 


the extremities, and in ſeveral of the ex- 
ternal glands? Mercury is known to paſs 


the minuteſt veſſels, by its being diſcharg- 


ed upon plaſters, wherever the cuticle is 
removed; but not in globules as ſome have 
repreſented· A man had occaſion to take 
mercury on account of a pain and erup- 


tion of long ſtanding on his head. I 


ordered him four grains of quiekſilver, 
made into pills with ſtarch and water, twice 
a day and a perpetual bliſter was at the 
fame time applied to that part where the 
pain was greateſt, . He took half an ounce 
of purging ſalts once a week, but in other 
reſpects lived in common with his aſſoci- 
ates ; yet, in leſs than a month, the inſide 
of the dreſſings were e daily covered with a 
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and put on a more healthful appearance. 


bo” adminiftered ; ; the ulcer ſpread again, and 
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 Butifh ſnur; and knowing that eve calo- 


mel returns to its priſtine ſtate in the ſto- 
mach l, it appeared evident that the alteru- 
tion the mercury had undergone was owing 
to its paſſing the circulation. The fluids 


wich which it mixed in its paſſage were 
Which it uns diſcharged ſhews chat it en- 


ters the ſmalleſt veſſels. Beſides, when 


applied to ulcers it irritates; and we have 


ocular; demonſtration of its thinning the 
zaices in particular habits of body. A wo- 
man, fifty years of age, had a putrid ulcer 
upon her leg. Hor ſurgeon guvs ber ter- 
eury, upon Which it ſpread, and be- 
eame more putrid; but upon bark being 
taken, by other advice, it grew eleaner, 


Untudkily, however, mercury was again 


the acrimiony of the fluids, which A 


4417 # 139 1b 52 r III. 
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into 
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bare, the tendons were all diſſobved into 
Tags, and the ligaments of the ancle- joint, 
being in the ſame "tate, could no longer 
hold it tegether; and all this under an 
attenuated ſtate of blood! I then firſt faw 
her, applied antiſepric drefſings, and gave 
her the bark with elixir of vitriol, Which 


in time reſtored her to ſuch a ſtate, that 


ſhe bore the loſs of her leg, and recoverell 
her health. Do not theſe facts reflect 
light on the uſe and abuſe of this enen 
mineral *, at the fame time, that they 
We eee 
mercury? | "ivy Aus 

he effects upon dhe meide and fluids 
are alſo:plainty:ſeen-in an uleer, when a 


9 


variety of other medieines are given. A 


© woman, about fifty en 1 


ee Veel Vice.” 


3 


\ 
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i. cophlegmatic habit, had an ulcer upo nher 


leg which'diſcharged clear wuter; andthe 
fibres looked exceeding pale and inactive. 
She was ordered to take ſteel - wine twice a 
day, in chamomile tea, and her leg was 
. dreſſed with dry lint, kept on by a ſoft 
plaiſter; by this ſimple method the in- 
vigorating power of the ſteel was clearly 
perceived, as new granulations and good 
matter ſhortly appeared, and ſhe recovered 
without farther trouble; As we go on,; we 
ſhall have occaſion to mention many other 
inſtances, where ſurgery gives ocular de- 
monſtration of the internal effects of me- 
dieines; but theſe are ſufficient for our 
purpoſe. And what canbe more neceſſary in 
the practice of phyſic than a true know- 
ledge of the nature of diſeaſes, and of the 
virtues and operations of medicine: 
However, this is not all the knowledge 
external diſeaſes afford to medicine; for 
n have {et before us ſome parts of the 
02 animal 
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animal œconomy in its true light. Injuries 
vital principle reſides in the blood and 
brain; that neither of them alone can pre- 
ſerve life; 4 and conſequently, thatthealth 
is maintained by a regular action of bot 
in a ſound body. Wounds or ruptures of 
the heart ſhew its importance to life; and 
a wound in the thoracic duct, upon diſſee- 
tion, has, according to Lower, De Corde*®, 
' demonſtrated the paſſage of the chyle to 
the blood. Has not the hiſtory of a wound 

in the gall- bladder , taught us the office 
of the bile; and ſhewn, that fluids extrava- 
ſated into the. cavity of the abdomen, find 
a paſſage immediately into the urinary 
bladder? Tumors in the die | 


4 110 
*p, 154. edit, 420, See alto Vau Bw, Com. vol. ü. | 
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of other complaints, We learn, moreover, 
OY low that 
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gc us in che uſe of this gland; but the 


liver is che feat of this complaint: and we 


bave ſometimes, in external diſeaſes, ocu- 


lar demonſtration of the effects which bile | 


produtes hen it gets into the blood. A 
wan had an uleer in his groin, which was 
cured, nd ſome time afterwards he was 

ſeized with the une became exceed- 
diſcharged a Aegina but wpon' the 


jaundice being removed, the diſcharge ſoon 5 


altered its colour, and che patient was 


cured without any farther trouble: from 


whence we may infer, that the doctrine of 


thaſe who aſſert, that chere cannot be a 


materia mort in diſeaſes, is falſe ; and that 
the fluids, while.circulating in the blosd- 


veſſels, may poſſeſs matter capable of oe- 


caſioning eruptions, ulcers, and a variety 
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that great acrimony may et Miche 
blood, without octaſicning much injury; if 
it meets with no obſtruction; but if intet- 
cepted in its paſſage; It ray defiroy the ver” 
ſele in which it is confitied. HWP cafe” Juſt 
recited, the veſſels of the cicatrix Probably 
did not give a free pallag eto che füßces la. 
ed with bile; Abende it deſttoyed them: 


(1; £175 $5 148; 
and does 1 not this lead t us to inlagine; that in 


144 T rennen N 
ſome inſtances, aAliye deobſt ſtruents, Bien 


2a Aren 


"with a view to remove obſtructions of the 


; viſcefa, f may. produce a a fimilar e A oy 
deſtroy the patient? On! "the other hand, 


the aifolation of the e cicatrix 4 ifeovers 26. 


us how 1 it comes to paſs, that PN 
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girls are 10 often curedby ite Carmi ing on 


of a i jaundice : - for it is eafy 4 to conctive, [ =: 


that the bile, by its irritating and diſſolving 
property, Hay” render che whole” Nate" of 


the veſlels pervious, \.and..thus.creſiors. 
health; and that ſimilar deobſtiilerits may 
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Did not the paſſage of the venereal virus. 
Se the urethra to the glands in the groin, 
lead Dr. Hunter to adopt and ſupport the 


| opinion of the Iymphacuics being an ab- 


ſorbent ſyſtem ? And it is well known, 
that the abſorption of matter from ulcers, 
and the inoculation of the ſmall-pox, have 
eſtabliſhed the truth of this doQrine. An 
emphyſema following a fraQured rib, in 

part demonſtrates the ſtructure of the bel 
lular membrane. The incarnation of 
wounds gives great light into the nature 
of animal fibres, cheir diſeaſes, and the 
means of reſtoring them to health. Frac- 


tures of the bones, accompanied with a 


wound, and loſs of ſubſtance, point out the 


mode of offification.; ; and, indeed, there 1 is 


2 nie 1 think, a diſcovery, becauſe what 


Hoffman (Med. Ret. Syſtem, lib. i, ſec. 2. cap. 3.) | 


175 


and others had advanced, was no ways eee till 
aſter the Doctor had wrote or read lectures upon the ſab- | 


jet. . HIS 26 390k the dine from Freke, on the | 
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fearcely 
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ſcarcely any thing which paſſes in the bo- 


ms 


dy, either in ſickneſs or in health, which 


external diſorders or accidents do not, if 
attended to, more or leſs explain. Surely 


then, thoſe ſurgeons are highly blameable, 


who'overlook ſuch opportunities of infor- 


mation! The objects before them are the 


moſt obvious, and plain road to truth; and 


and medicine, they have the happineſs of 
being ſpurred on by a genius capable of diſ- 


cerning and purſuing the hints of nature, 


they cannot well fail of being uſeful to 
ſociety. This is the direct road to uſeful 
knowledge; and the mind, when thus aſ- 


ſiſted, ſtands in need only of exereiſe to 
inereaſe its ſtrength, and to extend its po- 


ers to an n for Which it wy be 


wanted. 

Indeed, choſe whoſe minds are Askan. 
cally actuated by inſtruction, are often fired 
with the ſtudy of medicine; they ſeldom 
| 12 


fail 


Why the | 
fertile 
nius often 


fails in ad- 


vancing 


ſcience. 


ms INT RO DUO ON. 
fail to make themſelves acquainted ick 
prevailing opinions, and are capable of 
baſhing them up oecaſionally into differ- 
ent forms. Even the fertile genius, who 
ſcorns to think or act like other men, 4" | 
often [delights and aſtoniſhes us withoin- 
genious ,conceits; if he does not attend 
to the light which nature offers, his wild 
theory oftener detracts from, than adds 
any thing to, the ſtore of medieal-know- 
ledge; becauſe his opinion is the brat of 
invention, inſtead of being the legitimate 
offspring of nature. Whereas an obſerver 
of nature thinks not of inventing opinions, 
but of unveiling the ane, yl ny oo! 
knowledge. ©; ibs bln ff ye! 
That our eee not be: 8 
ſtrued, and more clearly to evince the truth 
of the doctrine advanced, we will give a 
few examples out of many that might be 
"= - * colleted, in proof of the neceſſity of max- 
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ba 4 . ing the practice of medical ſurgery a part 
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of the education of thoſe, who intend topre- 
ſcribe in external diſeaſes. Without taking 


this  ſtep,we ſhall ſee how impoſſible it will be 


for any one, though his elaſſical and medical 


learning be otherwiſe great, to exert every 
advantage the art affords: and we haye 


not any doubt, but theſe hints will be well 


received by i ingenuous men, whole under- 


ſtanding the luſt of power and wealth has 


not miſguided; Who know that it is a pro- 
per application of remedies which cures 


diſeaſes; and whoſe good ſenſe directs em 
to reject all reaſoning which is not found- 


ed upon evident facts. The ſurgeon alſo 
will be aware of the want of a regular 


education in his art, of the neceſſity of 
ſupplying it by induſtry, and — dhe 
Private r of e men. 
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A young gentleman, after a more liberal 
education than common, was bred an apo- 
thecary ; but being afterwards deſirous 
of qualifying himſelf for the practice of 


furgery, attended an hoſpital, and other 


places of inſtruction, more than a year in 
London; and then ſpent two winters in 
the medical ſchools of Edinburgh. At 


both theſe places he took uncommon pains, 


was 2 man of exceeding good ſenſe, very 


ready in diſcourſing ſenſibly upon any part 
of his profeſſion ; and the Edinburgh theo- 


ry of diſeaſes, and their cure, flowed ſpon- 
taneouſly from his tongue. Yet being 


called with me to a caſe in ſurgery, he 


fairly confeſſed he had not learned his bu- 
ſineſs: for ſays he, * Though I can per- 
“form aperations very well, and manage 


e recent wounds, &c. where nature, I am 


“convinced, will overcome many obſtacles 
to a cure; yet in ſubborn chronic caſes, 
I am 


1 TAU c oN 


Im always at a lob.“ 1 faw he had a 
lovenly way of dreſfing his patient, with- 


out any intention of affiſting nature by his 


manner of application; and that he was a 
novice in the proper uſe of bandage. | He 
was told, that his want of {kill arofe from 
not being properly trained up to the art of 
ſurgery ; and, that he had been more at- 


tentive to the theoretical than to the prac- 


tical part of his profeſſion. His good ſenſe 
readily took the hint with advantage, and 


we hope, others in the ſame predicament | 


will follow ſo commendable an — 


EXAMPLE H. 

A ſervant maid fcalded her anele, and 
was put under the care of a young gentle- 
man, who had not been regularly educated 
in ſurgery. ' Upon the ſore in a little time 
becoming inflamed and painful, opiates 
were given, and a bread poultice and fo- 
mentations were applied. The pain, how- 

14 | ever, 
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ever, increaſed, the leg ſwelled much, the 
ulcer diſcharged a ſharp. ichor, became very 
foul, and! its lips were amazingly | thickened 
and inllamed. Internal medicines of vari- 
ous kinds had no good effect; and after 
the poor girl had undergone five months 
excruciating pain, with the mortification of 
| ſwallowing abundance of drugs, at which 
her ſtomach recoiled, and had ſpent all her 
| money, ſhe luckily fell into the hands of 
a ſurgeon of character, who gave me this 
account, in a converſation on the neceſſity 
of ſurgeons being regularly initiated into 
the profeſſion. 
He concluded from the aſpect of the 
ſore, and the touch of the adjacent parts, 
„ that the whole miſchief aroſe from their 
being over- relaxed, and the ſmall veſſels diſ- 
tended with fluids, which, by ſtagnating, 
were become acrid 3 and that a cure would 
be effected by taking off tenſion, and pro- 
e a * diſcharge. This he ac- 
compliſhed 
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compliſhed by applying a very mild dige. 
tive, and ſtrengtheners; for upon the uſe 
of them ſhe became eaſy, the matter good, 
and a complete recovery ſoon followed. 
Hence we ſee, that trivial cauſes may bring 
on troubleſome diſorders, when proper 
ſteps are not Wop in the W of 
the cure. | 


"EXAMPLE I.” 
An old man received a ſmall wound 0 
on his leg, whick was neglected for ſome 
days, and then filled with precipitate. Pain, 
reſtleſs nights, inflammation, and an eſchar; 
were the conſequences ; wherefore yellow 
baſilicon, ſoftened with oil of turpentine, 
was applied, and a mercurial ſolution was 
given, which ſtill increaſed the ſymptoms; 1 
for the ulcer enlarged under an inflamed 
ſtate, and the eſchar daily increaſed; ne- 
vertheleſs the irritating dreſſings were ſill 
uſed, with the addition of a fomentation, a 
| | Poultice 
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poultice in which was conſiderable quan- 


tiry of the extract of lead, and bark ſuppli- 
ed the place of mercury. But the diſeaſe 
ſtill growing worle, fixed air was thought 


| on, and a poultice, in a ſtate of fermentation, 


was applied over the other dreſſings. How- 
ever, this did not ſtop the progreſs of the 
diſeaſe; and, therefore, bark in powder 
was ſprinkled upon the inflamed parts, 
and a carrot poultice was afterwards uſed, 
with no better ſucceſs; ſo that at the end 


of three weeks or a month it was thought 


|  advifeable to purſue a different method. 


The man appeared to be of a very irrita- 
ble habit, of a hot temperament of body ; 


and it was imagined, that the turpentine 
dreflings, and fomenting, had occaſioned * 


all the miſchief. This concluſion was 
Juſtified, for when a mild ſedative digeſ- 
tive was applied, and 2 cooling ointment 


covered the inflamed parts, a ſudden altera- 
tion for the better appeared, and a happy 


* | termi- 
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termination of the diſeaſe 1 was the conſe- 
75 Frei net 
quence. W , 


Various methods of cure for ede 


therefore, we ſee men prefer novelty in 


medicine to common ſenſe; give up a ſuc- 


ceſsful eſtabliſhed practice, and tamper with 


remedies that have fiarted from Tonne new 


ſyſtem; we may eonclude, eithet that they 
do not know what they are about, from 
not being properly initiated into their pro- 
feſſion; or, that they affect to deſpiſe the 
eſtabliſhed uſages of their art, in hopes of 
exciting admĩration for ſuperior abilities. 
For though! improvement, conducted upon 
clear facts, is certainly of the higheſt im- 
portance to ſociety; yet nothing, perhaps, 
has done more miſchief in the art of heal- 
ing than the haſty catching at undigeſted 


novelty ; for, like an ignis fatuns, it often 
, willeads and kaves us in the dark. 1 


enn 


oh EXAMPLE 


_ ulcers have long been known: whenever, 
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upper part of his foot, in ſkaiting, and 
ſome family-ſalve was uſed on the occa- 
fon. Inſtead of healing, he ſore inflamed, 
and diſcharged an ichor; upon Which a 
ſurgeon was ſent for, under whoſe. care 
the flux, &c. increaſed. He tried; vari- 
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A healthy young gentleman had he 
Saline to-make a ſlight wound on the 


ous means to conquer the malady, and, 


after being ſome time foiled in his attempts, 
he laid the blame upon the peccaney of 


the humours, and deſired the aſſiſtance of 


a phyſician; and, accordingly a phyfician, 


educated many years in one of the firſt 
medical ſchools i in Europe, was called i in. 
The doctor viewed the foot, and preſerib- 


3 05 but the ſtate of the ſore proved, that 


his medicines did not alter che diſeaſe. He 


varied his preſcriptions. AS, diſappointment 


and imagination directed him; and, during 
"AK Rx1 S _ 


107 K 0 D 586 T iow. 1 
ep three months, white the pa: 
tient was confined to the houſe under his 
care, lie ranſacked the whole materia me- 


dica for' combatafits to ſubdue an ill Nate 
of the juices. Sometimes he attempted to 


ſcour thein entirely out of the premiſes, by 
repeated purging ; at other t times he dealt 
more friendly, by ſending i in remedies to 
alter their temper; nor did he omit an at- 
tempt to ſtarve out the imaginary enemy, 
by keeping the patient under low diet. 
Diſappointed of relief, enervated, and tited 
with the diſagreeable paſſage of à tribe of 
nauſeous drugs through his ſtomach; the 
patient deſired the aſſiſtance of another 
perſon, who happened to ſee this affair it” 1 
a different light from his predeceſſors, and: : 
found the juices in good humour enough, 
though ee virulence and 6 
ſtinacy. a 22153 8 b Hei 
The appearance of the patient 8 kin at iy 
once thewed' it to be of char kind which is 


- 


very 
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very irritable, Being aſked whether even 
ſimple plaiſters, applied at any time, did 
not raiſe {mall bliſters which diſcharged an 


ichor, he anſwered i in the athrmative; and 
upon tracing the matter throughout, it 


+ ſeemed. evident the Whole miſchief had 


in the ſame manner as bliſtering ointments, 


in leſs nere, nne 
bliſter. 


The foot Fas: now: ee OY reg | 


| what excoriated, and become more irrit- 
able from the long- continued flux brought 


upon it, and yet the doctor, was again for 
preſcribing calomel, &c. But as purges 
always inereaſe the diſcharge and irritabi- 
lity of ſores, the ſurgeon, unwilling to be 
interrupted, deſired a truce from hoſtilities, 
that he might judge from the effects of a 
few dreſſings, and an alteration: in the diet 
of 


IN RQ,D/U7Q-T41O/N; - 
of the patient, whether internal me edici 


were neceſſary. Accordingly by the WY 
of a neutralized ointment, which both: leſ- 
ſened irritability, and removed obſtruction, 


and the patient living upon a more gener- 


ous diet, he was ſoon cured, without the 
aſſiſtance of internal medicines; except a 
little extract of bark and gum. pills, given 


to relieve ſome hypochondriacal fymptoms, 
brought an by the diſcipline he had unne- 
ceſſarily undergone, - and which \could not 


have happened had the prefariber been an 


adept, from practice, in the cure of exter- 
nal diſeaſes. If the phyſician had been 


converſant in dreſſing of ſores, he would 


at once have ſeen. the cauſe of intractability 
in this accident. His, viewing the foot, 


therefore, Was only a matter of form, from 
whence it is plain he derived no adran- 
tage. 
Would not the phyſician, if Ny had fin 
ſuffered to continue urging the patient 
1 fre- 
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| ; Frequcanly,/ have pelt a cure in op- 
Poſition to all the ſurgeon could have done? 


And could internal remedies have done 


: any e while N dreflings were 
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00 been had a large ulcer upon his 
leg, which was dreſſed with digeſtives 
5 ö mpounded of turpentine, roſin, &c. The 
matter diſcharged was ichorous, and cor- 


roded the ends of the fibres, ſo that they 
appeared eurdled; while the edges of the 


fore were a little inflamed. The ulcer; 
which was very ſenſible to the touch, 
brought on an uneaſy ſenſation over tlie 
whole body. The patient could not ſleep ; 


and reſtleſs nights, with weary days, for 


ſeveral months, deſtroyed his health, and 


reduced him to an exceeding weak ſtate. 


His phyſician, a man of liberal educa- 


tion, and much experience, ordered him 
opium, 


IN(TR'O D/UCTTION. 


opium, and the bark in conſiderable doſes, 
but without affording any fort of relief; 


when being almoſt worn out with watch- 


ing and fatigue, another phyſician, Who 


practiſed both medicine and ſurgery, was 
called to give his aſſiſtance. 


Upon hearing what had been done; he 
was aware that the parts had been conſtantly : 
irritated by the dreſſings; and experience 
had taught him, that native balſams, diveſt- 


ed nearly of their heating quality, were in 
this caſe proper ſedatives. Under this 


idea he adviſed the ſore” to be dreſſed with 
the balſam made of pitch, &c. and the 


edges to be afterwards covered with a neu- 
tralized ointment. Relief from pain was * 


followed by fleep in a few hours, and 


while he took bark and ſpirit of ſalt, under 
a ſtate of eaſe, health was reſtored t to 0 INS 


body. 


How could a phyſician with any true 
judgment from the appearance of a fore, 
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INTRODUOGCT TON. 
who had never examined ſores critically & 
He did not ſuſpe& the dreſſings, becauſe: 
they were much milder than the digeſtives 
of the London Diſpenſatory; how then 


could he have adviſed a proper ſedative 


without experience, unleſs by accident ? 
For had the ſore been differently circum- 
ſtanced, a different application muſt have 
been thoſes for Sas purpoſe. 


EXA M r 7 8 | hs 
A W 8 farmer took his daughter 
behind him to a race, and, to ayoid acci- 
dents, rode into a corner on the outſide of 


the courſe. A gentleman, upon a vicious 


horſe, rode into the ſame place from the 
fame motive; but unluckily as ſoon as. 
he came near the other horſe, the farmer 
received a violent kick on the outlide of 


Bis leg, which made a large lacerated 


d. The ſurgeon, who had been bred 


e applied digeſtives, and an. 
emollient 


9 NT R ODUCTION. 


cronilient poukize ider «dich tact, 


long continued, the wound degenerited 
into a ſordid ulcer; and in time his health 


began to be injured. The patient Joſt his 


fleſh, his complexion became ſallow, he 
had a hectic fever, and frequent returns of 
an eryſipelas on his leg, whick all together 


alarmed the family, and induced theny to 


recommended a phyſician, who was in- 


ing ſtate, though the patient remained 
under his care near a year. The frequent 
returns of the eryſipelas, rigor, and fever, 


were ſaid to be beneficial, by keeping off 
other fevers; that the ſtoppage of the diſ- 
charge might occaſion his death; and yet, 
with all theſe pretended advantages he be- 


came greatly emaciated, and daily declined - 


in health. Upon this, he applied to 2 


third perſon, to whom he gave a narrative 


of all that had been done; he ſaid * 
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4 in perfect health at the time of the acci- 
ent, and it was concluded, chat the poul- 
= -. tices, by over-relaxing the ſkin, membrana 

adi peſa, &c. had rendered their veſſels in- 

capable of carrying on the circulation re- 
gularly; that hence a ſtagnation and/acri- 
mony in the juices had enſued; and that 
= the heQtic fever and eryſipelas were all 
1 owing to an abſorption of matter from the 
ſore; for that the leg beine healed under 


health, provided the ns were not in- 
jured. Happily this, was not the cafe, for 
he perfectly recovered upon the ſore be- 
= ing cured. ; 


. 1 I 
3 CF) * t Ea 3s of 


ul, > = The local eee of the leg was 

. out of the phyſician's line; he could not 
therefore cure the patient, becauſe this 
depended upon healing the ulcer. He 
might no doubt, aſſiſt in abating inflam- 
mation when the eryſipelas came on, by 
preſiding cooling x remedies; but this was 
. 1 4 : _ 
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INTROHU OTTO * 
only-a temporary relief, Whick Fould, for 


| the moſt part, have been accompliſhed by 


embllients, and promoting a Plentiful Gil. 
Au from * bee 159939 Den 
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Wen Lord-Oheſterfifa's * legs fwelled 
violently after a fever, neither Mead, Brox- 


holme; nor Arburthnot;-did him the leaſt 
good; but, on the contrary, increaſed. the 
felling. by applying poultices and emolli- 


ents. In this condition he continued near 


fix months; till finding that the doctors 
oould do him no good, he reſolved to con- 


ſult Mr. Palmer, the moſt eminent ſurgeon 


of St. Thomas's) Hoſpital. This gentle- 
man told him that the phyſicians had pur- 
ſued a very wrong method, as the ſwelling 


of his legs proceeded from a relaxation 


and weakneſs of the cutaneous veſſels; 
and that he muſt apply Renee in- 


0 


Letter 370. 
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ſtead of emolients, . Accordingly) he o. 
dered his legs to be put up to che knees 
every, morning in hot brine *, in which 
meat had been ſalted. In Ke, weeks 
time his Lordſhip was well, and he was 
hence led to conclude, that a right method 
view of tlie parti, io underſtand the man- 
* ner in yhich they are affected. It will 
= 2% be; thought ſtrange, that ſuch eminent 
= | Phyſicians ſhould perſiſt ſix months toge- 
wo ther in a practice which ſuffered the diſeaſe 
= to increaſe, when we reflect upon the pax - 
= tiality of mankind to their own, Opinions, 
if ky even when they reaſon from conjecture! 
_—_ c Whoever takes a view of what has been 
i foningfal- done by human reaſon, unſupported. by 
D evidentfads, will find, if we, may judge | 
Abbe intention in this inſtanee was no doubt right ; 
but we do not think his practice the moſt eligible, hauck 
it ſhews that an method founded. in experience is pre · 


ferable to that Which is derived from the reaſoning only, 
85 the moſt i W men. oo | 
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1NTRODUCTION. is 


from the fate of thoſe theories which have 
originated in ſpeculation, that there is not 


$ arty” thing more faflacieus; and that It is 
alwa ays to be miſtruſted when thus em- 


el, On the contrary, When reaſon i 18 Reaſon 
founded i in nature, it certainly i is one of _— 


m nature 


che greateſt bleſſings beſtowed upon man- vſeful. 


kind; the proper office of theory not be- The bufi- 
ing to invent Principles, but to explain 3 
and extend facts into uſe, without lofing 

ſight "of them. It is very certain, if the 
Phyſicians concerned 1 in Lord Cheſterfield's 
caſe, had, like Mr. Palmer, been trained up 
practically to the cure of ſwellings of the 
legs, and had reaſoned from facts, they 
would have known better how to have 
treated his complaint : : and if ſurgeons 
neglect to extend their views farther than 
performing operations, they will be equal- 


ly incapable of aſſiſting thoſe who apply 
to them for relief. 


136 INTRO Dp TION. 4 
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Ele. Upon the whole, i it appears t that po per: 
A ſon poſſeſſes real knowledge, | in any part 
of medicine, beyond what 1s acquired by 
* obſervation and ſufficient ex perience; that 
cmcugh dividing the practice of medicine 
into ſhares 1 may be convenient for indi- 
1 "viduals, yet there is no ſtudying this ſcience 
nts thoroughly, but upon the plan of Hippo- 
erdtes, in a complete union of its branches. 
It may be compared to a circle, which will 
not admit of any diviſion of its parts, 
without injury; 5 and accordingly Celſus 
aſſerted, that all the Parts of 1 medicine are 

fo connec ed, chat no one part can be ſe- 
parated from the whole : all w ich will 

" hereafter" mere fully appear. 3 
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- MIDWIFERY is another branch of ſur- 


gery, in which the phyfician and operator 


ought to unite in the ſame man; it being 
impoſſible to treat the diſorders of preg- 
nant and tyin g-in women without a per- 


fect union in theſe offices. Without learn- 


ing the practice of midwifery experimen- 
tally, and being able to diſtinguiſh proper- 


ly regarding the ſtate of the womb, and 


the alterations women undergo on this OC- 
cafion, by due inquiry, all ideas will be 


very imperfect, and preſeriptions upon 


general knowledge will be more liable to 


do harm than good. On the other hand, 
if the operator has not made himſelf tho- 


roughly acquainted' with" all a phyſician 
ought to know, the life of his patient 
may be in jeopardy, whenever he takes 


| upon himſelf the management of any diſ- 


order which may happen after dellyery. 
, , 1 . 6 Dr. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Dr. Mead * indeed, ſeems not to think 
a knowledge in the obſtetric art introduc- 


* 


tory to che office of preſotibing in tedious 


births; for he ſuppoſes even thoſe who 
are ſkilful in this branch, unacquainted 
with the means of mitigating or taking 


off falſe pains reſembling thoſe of the 
colic: and I have heard of others, 
though they never learned or practiſed 
midwifery, who think they ought to have 
the direction in all tedious labours, and 
that the accoucheur has nothing to do in 
croſs· births but to receive the child. Dr. 


5 Shaw T imagined he. Was. capable of giv- 


ing directions in difficult births, when he 


wrote upon that ſubject; and yet it is 


clear he did not well underſtand it. We 


Saber have # bexer intane to hen e 


Mans e Precept. Med. F 
+, We. wuſt nat omit, that the door, many years. af- 


terwards, acknowledged with great candour, his temerity , 


in giving a Praftice of Phyſic; before he could have hal 
any competent experience, See preface to Pr. Heiſter's 


| Oran. 


impro- 


POSTSCRIPT. 


impropriety of giving directions, 1 
practice has not made a man perfect i in 


the buſineſs, than this writer? s account of | 
anatural delivery, and of the means which 


ſhould be taken to afſilt | it ! 


No the uſe of opium in falſe pains had 
been known long before Dr. Mead's time, 


and practitioners. in this art had other 


neceſſary reſources, which he omits men- 
tioning, to alleviate theſe troubleſome 


ſymptoms; for they knew that opium 


would often prove ineffectual, where clyſ- 
ters were not previouſſy given: and are 
4 there, not other complaints attending wo- 
men in labour beſides the colic, in which 
opium is equally uſeful ? In a ſtate of great 


accompanied with irregular ſpaſms, hin- 
der the progreſs towards delivery opium 


reduces all into order by leſſening the ſen- 
ſations of the patient. Nor are opium and 


glyſters the only remedies by which falſe 


0 
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pains are ſubdued, for they not unfre- 
quently a ariſe from a an inflammation of. the 
wornb. True labour is only to be brought 
on in ſuch inſtances by bleeding and purg- 
kgs: ; and when each of theſe methods are 


"to take place, or whether the. pains are true 
or falſe, , only « can be known to thole who 


are capable of judging from the ſenſation 


of the parts concerned, and the effects 
which the pains e j The ſame may 


8 x 4 


be faid regarding falſe pains, and thoſe 
which fometimes much reſemble them, 


brought on by an obſtruction in the paſ- 


age of the child. If : a proper diſtinQion | 
is not made, we thay be Smeg with opi- 
um when ſomething elſe ought to be done; 
and this remedy may, in other inſtafices, 


Protract the labour when not timely given. 


There is no author that I recollect, a- 
mong modern writers, who has examined 
into the truth or falſehood of the 8 2 an- 
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cient opinion regarding che influence of 
the mbon on women in labour If true, 
it explains the lingering and periodieal 
returns in parturition which ſometimes 
happen, and at what time opium, if neceſ- 5 
ſary, ought to be adminiſtered: I ſhall 
therefore take this opportunity of reciting 
what have heard, and the obſervations ' 
have in conſequence made, in my _ 
ance on women in this ſituation. 

More than twenty years ago, when nile 
ing of the opinion concerning the influ- 
ence of the moon upon the human body *, 
with a gentleman of learning and cler 
underſtanding, he informed me, that a”. 
« clergyman, in Glouceſterſhire, had made 
« obſervations many years upon what hap- 
e pened in her different motions. Among 
< other things he found, that the ſymptoms 
« of parturition very frequently came on at 
6 dr * or at che e an 


9 * 4 2 a. E 
1 *. 


* See Eflay on "foam, 
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« that, if they went off, or lingered for a 


time, they returned at theſe periods as 
4 regularly as the moon, till the work was 


<« accompliſhed : and ſo great an adept was 
he in this ſpecies of augury, that, being 
s conſulted by his rural neighbours, when | 


7 +. di had reaſon to expect the event, he 
© was able to foretel at what hour their 
« herds* would increaſe! He brought his 
« ſon up to ſurgery and midwifery, who, 
in conſequence of the inſtructions he re- 
« ceived-from his father, attended to theſe 
4 eircumſtances in his practice at Glouceſ- . 


ter; and found they very often corre- 


<.ſponded. with tlie obſervation the old 
4 gentleman had made, where no impedi- 


e ment was in the way.” 1 t WY 385 "Ih a 


ſequence of the gentleman's lady being in 


labour that this diſcourſe happened; and 
to ſhew the: truth of this doctrine, he 


wiſhed him to remember that ſhe began 


at five in the morning, that he was of opi- 
_ | nion 


Pros TSG RI PG. 
nion ſbe would linger all day, and that che 


labour paing would return again witch vigor 


g 


before ſix in the evening: all which hap- 


pened with the moſt deſirable accuracy. 


Indeed, he was furniſhed with ſo many: 


ſimilar inſtances from the ſurgeon, that I 


could not avoid attending to * 14 


upon the ſubjeQ. 


. c 
fouthing tables, and afterwards to one 


appeared to me to be ſome truth in what I 
had been told. The beginning of labour 


is ſometimes ſo obſcure, that it is hard to 
fix the time; but as often as it can be 


done, I wiſh notice may be taken whether 


the following e - any e 
blance to truth. 


n 


every thing in proper order for àa happy 
delivery, it will often be completed in 


conſequence of the firſt impreſſion made 


el, this f 
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F. 0's TS'CK1IPT: 
If, from the peculiar fituation of the 
fetus, more time is required; at which 
ever period of the moon the labour begins, 


it will go on twelve hours and a half or 


thereabouts *, which is the time ſhe takes 
to gain the oppoſite point, and will then, 
perhaps, terminate. 

If the labour has not e Cai 


the interval, no material alteration may 


happen till ſhe completes her diurnal reva- 
lution; or where there is any flight im- 
pediment in the way, twelve hours and a 
half more, or double that number may 
elapſe before the attendants are releaſed. 
For inſtance, at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, while a lady was fitting eaſy in her 
chair, ſymptoms-of approaching labour 
came on without the leaſt pain; and this 
upon inquiry, I found happened about the 


The moon takes from-twenty-four hours and forty 
minutes to.twenty-four hours and fifty-ſeven minute; to 
perform ber diurnal revolution; but, from various ob- 
ſervations; I think, the pains recommence when ſhe be. 
gins to get near the oppoſite point, perhaps within half 
ay hour, though it may be more or leſs, 


Ch | 


lowed, I imagined the child lay high, and 
that labour pains would not come on till 
next morning, which-accordingly happen- 
ed; for ſhe was perfectly eaſy. all day, and 
bad an exceeding good night, but betwixt 
nine. and ten. o'clock next morning ſhe 


ſuddenly: fell into labour, and was ſoon 


delivered. 

PEAR was ſeizes in labbuya at five in 
the evening, at the ſouthing of the moon; 
but the pains diminiſhed in about an hour, 
leaving the os. uteri not dilated more than 
the ſize of a ſix-pence. Lingering pains 


followed all night, and betwixt five and 


ſix in the morning, when they increaſed, 


the dilatation was about the circumference 


of a half. crown. Labour, however, did not 


now terminate, for it ſoon decreaſed, and F 


lingering pains again enſued, till about. ſix 


o'clock in the afternoon, When they re- 
turned with force and effect; nature com- _ 


pletiug her work inabout the ſpace of an 
hour. 


ſouthing of the moon. As no pain fol- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Another woman had been in labour five 
days, and on Thurſday in the afternoon, 
when I firſt ſaw her, I was told by the 
midwife that the child's head had been in 
its preſent” ſituation ever ſince Monday 
morning; and that ſtrong pains had peri- 
odically returned. Upon examination, I 
found the birth had been protracted by 
the head reſting againſt the os pubis; 
wherefore, I deſired that ſhe would lie 
upon the bed with her ſhoulders lower 
than the reſt of her body, which had the 
deſired effect of removing the obſtacle: 
for when the pains returned at the lunar 
period, ſhe was ſoon delivered with great 
caſe. I may truly fay, I have frequently 
met with ſimilar inſtances ; and have of- 
ten kept my patient and the family in 
temper, and in ſpirits by my predictions, 
through a tedious labour, which is a matter 
of no ſmall concern in the practice of mid- 
wifery. In this inſtance, the lingering or 
intermediate pains are. preparatory to the 


% 


POSTSCRIPT. 
future event ; and we may wait with eaſe 
of mind till the happy minute arrives, 
without offering any other aſſiſtance than 
what comes from the hands of the nurſe. 
Indeed, when the patient is much fatigued, 
recourſe may be had to opium, but it - 
ſhould not be given near the time we ex- 
pect the pains to return; becauſe by leſſen- 
ing irritability at this period, we may pro- 
tract the labour longer than would other- 
wiſe happen. In ſhort, every old woman 
in the kingdom knows, that women after 
falling in labour often get better, and go 
on to the oppolite hour, or, perhaps near 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours longer; 
ſoon after which the pains tecommence 
with vigour, and nature finiſhes her work. 
Theſe periodical effects are certainly go- 
verned by ſome periodical cauſe ; ; and, if 
we cannot find a better than the ancients - 
aſſigned, we may ſtill cry out with Gly- 
cere, Juno Lucina fer opem, ſerva me obſecro. 

| L 2 Theſe 
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"Theſe reflections arè not to be confined 
to the management of falſe or lingering 
pains; for ſuppoſe, a woman to be ſeized 
with-convulions at the onſet, or any time 
in labour, in what manner can a preſcriber 
direct with true judgment who is unable 
| . to make a proper inquiry into the com- 
|} | Plaint? and why ſhould gueſs-work take 
= place where true information may be ob- 
Wi. _ tained?” Regatding child-bed fevers too, 
+ 5 the preſcriber will be in the dark if he is not 
= able to draw concluſions from the ſize of 


i the abdomen previous to labour; from the 
of pt)᷑cogreſs of the labour, from the evacuations 
1 which naturally happen, from the coming 
1 away of the placenta, from the different 
0 appearances of coagulated blood, and from 
| a hundred other things, which can only 
2 be known by thoſe who practice midwifery: 
by - it is therefore incumbent on phyſicians, 
Þ TY who intend to preſcribe in puerpery to 
| learn this art, and I believe it was never 
= better taught than in theſe days. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, + 


A $ there are u0 Diſeaſes in which the 3 are 
| pnconcerned, the following Diſſertations are pre» 
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DISSERTATION I. 


CONCERNING |») - 


The BRAIN and Nzzy E 8. 


Eber man who has made a proper 


inquiry into the ſcience of medi- 


cine, knows, that the word Nerve 


was not uſed to ſignify any part of 
the body but the tendons and ligaments, 


— 


till the days of HERO HTus and Ex A- 


sI TRA Tus; Who were the firſt diſcover- 


ers of the uſe of the nerves ariſing from 
the brain: and they very improperly gave 
them this name, probably, becauſe they 
appeared to be white chords, ſomewhat 
reſembling tendons, and had really 3 
nervous, but what is now called, a mem- 
braneous coat; though in every other 
reſpe& deſtitute of any properties by 

* 4 * 


Nerves - 


riſing 
from the 
brain wh 
ſo called, 
but im- 


properly; 
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which they ſhould: n been n. 15 


teriſed x. 

However, this . immediately 
affixed to them the idea of a chord, or 
one ſolid body ; and the firmneſs and te- 
nacity of the dura and pia mater, which 


make part of their ſubſtance, ſtrengthen- 
ed this opinion: hence innumerable falſe 


theories, and much perplexity ſeem. to 


have ariſen; and though the diſcoveries in 


anatomy have been abundantly ſufficient to 


rectify theſe miſtakes, (ſee Boerh. Inſtit. 
ſect. 281, and 283.) yet it does not ap- 


pear, that the diſcoverers themſelves, or 


any body after them, have formed a right 


conception about this matter. For though 
chey knew that the © callous hardneſs of the 


notwith- 
ſtan. ing 
the late 
diſcoveries cc 
in «unatg- 
m 5 


« nerves aroſe from their including mem- 
00 branes, in which the medulla of the brain 


© retains its original dſpoſition invariably 5 


$6 throughout their whole diſtribution to 


See Hip. de Locis in Homine, ſect. 1 N | 
be every . 
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« be 5 * 


os every part of the body, and that it | 


continues of as ſoft and mucous a ſub- 
4 ſtance in the ſmalleſt facile, as at its ori- 
gin in the brain itſelf; yet they could. 


not get clear of the commonly received 


opinion. For at the ſame time that they talk 


of the brain being a mucus, they alſo tell 
us, “ that its fibres form the nerves, which 
are wholly. pervious, and through which 


* the nervous juice, ſecreted in the brain, 
+ paſſes to every individual point in the 
* body, and performs all the actions of 
* thenerves : for which purpoſe (excepting 
the nerves of ſeeing, hearing, and ſmell- 


ing) they ſay, after coming to the ſeat 


« of action, they depoſite their coats; 
„ and this tubular pulp is formed into 


* little heaps termed papille ; and that 


the leaſt fibre or ſolid oe of the body 


* js not without its nerve.” So that in 


fact they ſuppoſe, the inward or medul- 
lary part of the nerve to be fibrous tubes, 


carrying a fluid from the brain; and that 


ner ves are 


Writers 


ſtill ad- 


here tothe | 


opinion, 


that the 


pervious 
tubes, car- 
rying a 
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this fluid performs every thing which | is 
faid to be done by the nerves. 5 


Haller of 80 firmly was this theory fixed in the 


this opi- 
nion, 


mind of Haller, that, in his experiments 
on the ſenſible and irritable parts of ani- 
mals“, he did not diſcover that the gela- 
tinous ſubſtance connected with muſcular 


bers, was the brain; though he ſays, 


which ob- 
liges him 
to account 
for inſen- 
fible parts 
being ir- 


Whytt for 
the ee 


reaſon 1s 


forced to 
ſuppoſe a 


Jentient 


principle 


in the 


_ muſcular 


fibres. 


the moſt irritable parts are deprived of 
e that property, by robbing them of this 
mucus: conſequently, he was under 
inſurmountable difficulties to account for 
mucus produced from inſenſible lymph 
becoming irritable, though he undertook 
to demonſtrate, that irritability does not 
depend upon the nerves, but upon the 
original fabric of the parts which are ſuſ- 


 ceptible of it. Whytt too, not being 


aware, that in irritating the common mem- 
brane, be irritated the brain, had recourſe. 
to a ſentient principle, in the muſcular 
fibres, to account for their contraction, 
a, being irritated. 80 difheult it is to 


® Page 53. 
eave 


the Brain and. Nerves, 


leave off copying every thing but nature, 


that even later writers tell us, that the nerves 
are maſſes of fibres, ariſing from the inter- 
nal or white part of the brain; and are 


covered with membranes of a very firm P* 


texture ; ſo that not the whole, as original- 


ly, but the inward part only (which they ſay 


is fibrous) is now called the nerve. 
If we examine the brain with our own 


eyes, and our own ſenſes, without being 
prepoſſeſſed by any former opinion, there 


is every appearance, that this doctrine, af- ® 


ter all that has been ſaid about it, is un- 
ſupported by facts. In particular, I have 
examined impartially the brains of hares, 


1 


Laſtly, by 
an intends 
ed reſine- 
ment, the 
inward 
rt only, 
inſtead of 
the whole, 
is impro- 
rly call. 
ob 


ſheep, and oxen, as directed by Boer- 


haave (ſee Inſtit. $ 270) to diſcover” the 


filaments which made theſe nervous fibres ; 
but inſtead of being convinced of the truth 
of his opinion, I am thoroughly perſuaded 


it is unſupported by facts. Nor do I think 


it would be any difficult matter to prove, 


from his own account, that what he has ſaid 


n | 
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and — 2 about che brain being ein is wholly an 


Sj * hypotheſis; for it is confeſſed that the fi- 


brils, which are ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
- cortical part, are invi#ble even with the 
affiſtance of the beſt microſcopes, till a 
' hundred or a thouſand of them are joined 
together, when they may be perceived un- 
de—r the form of the medullary ſubſtance of 
the brain, 
If we cut open the brain, and view it 
with a good microſcope, it appears, as far 
as we can diſcover, to be a mucus, or gela- 
tinous ſubſtance, void of fibres. If we raiſe - 
up a ſmall piece of it with the point of a 
knife, ſo that we can ſee through it, it has 
the ſame appearance; and upon letting it 
drop, it-falls in the ſame manner as any 
other mucus, or gelatinous ſubſtance of the 
. ſame conſiſtence would do. 
For the 


ſee The medullary part of the brain, eſpe- 
na 
cially the medulla ſpinalis, adheres to the 


tg orge- fingers like glue, upon being preſſed; 


latinous 


ſubſtance and by comparing it with flour and wa- 


cf a parti - 


cularkind. . N * 
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ter * made of a proper conſiftence, as 
have a reſembling tenacity. Both alike 
may be gently drawn into the appearance 


of membranes or fibres ; and in whatever 
manner the examination is conducted, it 


appears to be a mucus or a pelatinous 


ſubſtance of a particular kind, cohering | 


firmly together. Nor can we have a bet- 
ter evidence than Haller on this occaſion ; 
for at the time when he was a great advo- 
cate for the brain being fibrous, yet when * 
he ſaw it without F what it was, it 
appeared to be © a nucus: and if the moſt 
unorganized fluid will conduct the electric 


vapour, why may not a ſenſible mucus be 
the fitteſt conductor of ſenſation ? 


It ſeems agreed, that every nerve (as it 
is called) which is capable of being ſeen, 


is a bundle of nerves; and upon this 


bundle being cut open longitudinally, the 


This compariſon is not meant to be extended farther 
than to aſliſt 3 in proving that the brain is not fibrous. 


out- 


i, 
+ 
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Nor is the 
inſide of a 
nerve 1 
maſs of fi- 
bres, but 
a portion 
of the 
brain 
which is 
conducted 
to, and 
ſpread | 
upon the 
muſcuiar 


kbres. 


part of the brain itſelf, which is not 
. fibrous, but the ſubſtance deſcribed, This 


outſide or : n to each of 
them, will make a fibrous appearance: 
but view the brain within the ſkull, juſt 
before it enters theſe membranes, with a 
microſcope, and it will appear, that the 
inſide of a nerve is not a maſs, of fibres 
ariſing from the white part of the brain, 
but that it is a ſmall portion of the white 


being conducted by the dura and pia ma- 
ter to the different parts of the body, it 
depoſits one or both of theſe coats, as 


our experiments will prove, and is dif- 
fuſed round every fibre, not only upon 
the part it is carried to, but a conſiderable 


way round: ſo that each portion of the 
brain . conveyed by its own nervous caſe, 


meeting, form one continued or connected 


ſubſtance, in every part included within 


the cuticle; and gives that gloſſy or ge- 
latinous appearance, which is ſo readily 


diſtinguiſhed | in the muſcular fibres. Fram 


whence 


the Brain and Nerves." 


whence it appears, that the brain is not 


confined to the ſkull, but is expanded 
in every part of the body, in the ſame 


manner, but much thinner, as the retina 
is expanded at the bottom of the eye. We 
have one inſtance of this in what has been 

juſt advanced. 8455 Ji: 
If we view the optic nerve at its , going 
out of the ſkull, it has not the. leaſt fibrous 
appearance i, but ſeems to be the mucus 
or gelatinous ſubſtance deſcribed ; and 
When it enters the inſide of the eye, it at 
leaſt depoſits its coat, formed by the dura 
mater, and is ſpread unchanged for the 
purpoſes of viſion. If we put the retina 


* Care muſt be taken, in making this experiment, 
| that we are not deceived by falſe appearances... If we 

ſoip the edge of the ſclerotica, where it Carreras the iris 
ſo that the eye may be turned inſide out, and then view 
the retina perpendicularly through the vitreous humour 


ſtill adhering to it, it will ſeem to be perfectly fibrous; 
but this fibrous appearance is given it by the fibres of the 


membranes underneath, and by taking a ſlanting view 


over it, the true lruQare will be ſeen ; or remove it, and 


view it by itſelf, and it will appear deſtitute of fibres, 
| into 
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into ſoap. lees*, 


and has more the appearance of the white 


of an egg, than of any other ſubſtance 
with which I can compare it. If it is after- 


ward laid upon a piece of thin white pa- 


per, and viewed with a good microſcope, 
at the time the- paper is held againſt a 
well-lighted window, if there is any de- 
pendence upon our eye- ſight, it will appear 
to be as deſtitute of any thing fibrous (if 
we except the blood-veſſels) as any ſub- 
ſtance can poſſibly be; and upon drying 
it _ Ui Paper, it leaves not a trace 


= -> experiment was made to diſcover, 3 


| there 3 15 any part of the retina membranous ; for ſeeing 


that the inner lamina of the pia mater inſinuates itſelf in- 
to the brain, and that the dura mater is ſtrong enough of 
itſelf to form a conductor, I was led to ſuppoſe, that the 


brain is connected, and ſpread by the pia mater, reduced 
to a moſt extreme degree of fineneſs : but the above ex- 
_ periments, taken all together, do not ſeem to warrant 
clearly this opinion, 'unleſs we ſuppoſe a membrane of 


that fineneſs to be inviſible, when dried upon pa- 


* 45 : 
* f be- 
py L 1 
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behind *. Thoſe, therefore, who e „ 
to the opinion, chat it is formed of threads 
which continue ſeparate and diſtinct, cer- 
tainly prefer conjecture and hypotheſis to 
ocular demonſtration; for no man has 
yet ſeen the termination of a nerve: and 
we only wiſh thoſe who ſtill adhere to N this 
fabricated doctrine, to view the brain, the 
retina, and the inſide of a nerve, in a ſolar 
or other proper microſcope, and to be con- 
vinced by what they ſee. We are per- 
ſuaded the leaſt ſigns of a fibre, except - 
blood-veſſels, will not appear; and we 
have not any doubt of making a convert 
to the opinion advanced, of every ingenu- 
ous man whoſe mind is open to convic- 


* In note to ſeQ, 274 of 1888 5 laſtitutes, i is 
— aid, « Brain being diſtilled with a very flow fire, in a 
heat not exceeding that of boiling water, quickly turns 
„ almoſt wholly into a limpid water, leaving very few . 
„ folid veſſels behind; or that being freed from the [pie Es 
« mater, it *. VP Ins in the ſhade. P 


N = ie. 5 
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There. It is ſaid, indeed, that tying any nerve 


fore ſenſa- 


tionis not deſtroys the ſenſation of the part to which 


ow it belongs; which, if ſtrictly true, would 
| Seda diſprove the whole of this doctrine: but 
3 it does not hold good any farther than 
5 1 When all, or the greateſt part, of the nerves 
belonging to a particular part are divided 

or fied.” If the ſpinal marrow is divided 

near to the head, we know the parts be- 

low ſoon irrecoverably looſe their action; 

or if the bundle of nerves paſſing out of 
the axilla were divided or tied, ſenſation in 
the greateft part of the arm below would 
probably be loſt. But we all know, that 
in performing the operation for the aneu- 
ryſm in the arm, if the nerves which ac- 
company the brachial artery are tied, 2 
butatem- temporary numbneſs is only felt, and ſen- 
17 "BOY ſation in any degree below the ligature is 
Ts e e. | | 
be only I have ſeen the ſuperior cubital nerve 
; —4 | torn aſunder above the elbow, in a gun- 
ſhot wound, with conſiderable loſs of ſub- 


7 Nance, 


the Brain and Nerves. % 


ſtance, and a temporary palſy only was 
the conſequence: * in ſhort, does not a 
diviſion of large nerves in wounds daily 


happen, w without any loſs of ſenſation be- 


low? which can only be accounted for, by 


the communication we have endeavoured 
to prove. Thoſe who account for it by 


talking of a communication of nerv &is 
influence independent of the nerves, will 
probably fail in their proof. * 

If there were not this communication, 


and if we ſuppoſe them veſſels going to 


particular points, all the nerves in the 
body would not by any means be ſuffici- 


ent to accompany the muſcular and other 


— 4 


Farther 
proot. 


fibres: whereas, when we view them in 


che light of diffuſing the brain, it is very 
obvious in what manner a leſs number of 
nerves may ſupply the whole body with 

ſenfation. Beſide, if the nerves conti- 
nued, as ſome ſuppoſe, ſeparate chords, 
or ſtraight lines, to their extremities, 
would the true image of a horſe (for in- 


M 2 ſtance) 
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| tance) be conveyed diſtinctly to the mind, 
unleſs taken up by their extremities ? 
Would not then this ſingle object be mul- 
tiplied in proportion to the number of 
nervous filaments ? Or would not irrita- 
tion from the point of a. needle. be con- 
med to the nerve or filament upon. which 
it Happened to be made? ? Whereas: the 
truth is, all the muſcular fibres, for a con- 
ſiderable way round, are immediately con- 
vulſed. In ſhort, it appears to the naked 
eye, chat nature has diffuſed the brain 
for the purpoſes of hearing, ſeeing, and 
ſmelling: then why not for receiving 
and conveying the other ſenſes ? 
However, I have not contented myſelf 
with reaſoning by analogy ; for I have 
compared the medullary part of the brain 
with the retina, with the olfactory and 
auditory nerves, the nerves of the limbs, 
and with the gelatinous ſubſtance, or mu- 
cus, which is very thinly ſpread upon the 
muſcular fibres, by the help of a proper 


; I | micro- 


* 6 


| 
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microſcope ; 3 and find them al wo, FH, the. 


af 


ſame appearance. If we irritate the me- Aud ex- 


dullary part of the brain within the ſkull, 
we find univerſal convulli ions follow; if. 


5 82 


we irritate a fingle nerve, a neighbouring rand 1 


muſcle i is conyulſed ; and if we irritate the 
gelatinous ſubſtance upon. the muſcles, the 
muſcular fibres are conv ulſed * 5 which 
eyince that they. are all the fame. ſubſtance. : 
"The contraction, dilatation, and tremul- 
ous " motions, . which for F conſiderable. 
time happen to the muſcular fibres, upon 
being laid bare; in ſlaughtered animals, I 
have no doubt are owing to this external 
mucus, or gelatinous ſubſtance being ir- 
ritated by the air: becauſe we ſee the ſame 
effect is produced by ima. it with a 


72 Whyte ſays (Vital ad mec. "M4 p. 237. Ji in or- 
der to the contraction of a/muſcle, it is not neceſſary that 
the imulus ſhould, be applied to its fibres; it is enough 
that the common membranes covering them are irritated, 


the ſame effect being hence produced as from ns; 
oe en ddr of the 0H... 


* 
* 


M3 briſtle, 


The brain 


s the only 


Irritable 


rt ofthe 
Þody. 


_— 
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| briſtle, or the point of a fine needle z and 
becauſe the tremulous motion Nl” 


ceaſes, nor can motion be produced i in the 


fibres by the air, or by any other means, 
When it is rubbed off, or becomes dry. 


Whence it is evident, that the brain is the 
only part of the body which 1s capable 
of being irritated; for though it be true, 
that a nerve cannot be made to ſhorten it- 
ſelf by being irritated (becauſe it is a ge». 
latinous ſubſtance inveſted in unelaſtic 
membranes, and does not perform its of- 


fice by contraction), yet it does its office 


of receiving irritation, and of conducting 
it in its full force to the muſcular fibres, 
becauſe they im eee, contract ee | 
its being irritated. _ 8 


The muſcular fibres are che als ban 
of the body which do their office by ſhort- 


; ening themſelves ; and it ſeems owing to 


this-property, that they are the only parts 
which contract and have tremulous mo- 


tions upon. involuntary "irritation, . But 
"4 ot 


— 
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that this irritation is firſt received by the. ; 
medullary part of the brain, 'and by that 
_ communicated to the muſcular fibres, is 


167 


beyond poſſibility of doubt; becauſe they 


are incapable of being put into motion 


when diveſted of this ſubſtance, as may 


be eaſily proved by rubbing it off with 


a dry cloth: nor does 1 it loſe this property 


of producing motion in a part ſeparated 


from the body, or after an animal has 
ceaſed to breathe for a conſiderable time, 


as innumerable inſtances prove. Whence 


it follows, that irritability entirely depends 


upon ſenſibility, as no part can be irritated 
Ve hich is inſenſible®, 


But to explain myſelf fault; pH 
not the arteries, with the blood contained 
in them, almoſt with equal propriety be 


Faller aſſerts (on Trrit, p. 32.) that the moſt irrit- 
able parts are not at all ſenſible, and vice verſa : accord- 
ing to which opinion, the muſcular fibres muſt be inſen+ 
fible, becauſe they are very irritable; and yet they ap- 
_ pear to be ſenſible; or why does a patient ſhew ſach 


ſigns of pain, when they are compreſſed with a ligature, 
in taking op divided arteries ? 


M4 called 


The ſtruc- 
ture of the 
nerves 

farther ex- 


plained. 


\ 


4 Diſertation c concerning 


called chördsf They are tubes,” which 
conduct the blood to every part of the bo- 


dy. The dura and pia mater f form 


25 tubes, which conduct the brain in a ſimilar 


manner: but the one conducts a fluid, and 
the other a mucus, or a gelatinous ſub- 
ſtance; and the only farther difference I 


know, is, that each portion of the brain 


has a ſeparate conductor; whereas the 


blood is carried from the heart by two ar- 


teries, and diſtributed by the action, and 
branches of thoſe arteries. 


Now chere is not any doubt, that a fluid 
is ſecreted in the brain, and that it is as 


immediately neceſſary as blood, to the life 
of the animal; becauſe we meet with it in 
| difſeQing the brain, becauſe this fluid fills 


the tumor accompanying the ding Ma: 

8 0 It * before been 7 10 there is a doubt, 
whether the whole of the pia mater is an including mem- 
brane... Perhaps the outward /amina may be an includ- 
ing. and the inner a connecting membrane ; but not be- 


ing able to prove this with ee have here adopted 
the general opinion. 


at e 


the Brain and Nerves.” | 
and becauſe opening theſe tumors is as cer- 
tain death as draining all the blood. from 
the body: and yet, it is very uncertain 
What office this important fluid performs. 
Perhaps it may be the conductor of ſome 
more active agent; ; it may be the proper 
food of the nerves ; or it may do both theſe 
offices: : but we have no, more reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that it performs all the actions of 
the nerves, than that the blood. performs 
muſcular motion becauſe it circulates 
through the muſcles. That it is the con- 
ductor of ſome more active agent, may be 
ſuppoſed from being itſelf incapable of 
thoſe rapid effects produced by the nerves ; 
and from our knowing that the moſt active 
matter may be conducted by a fluid. The 
medullary part of the brain muſt require 
nouriſhment*, It is certain the blood- 


* Thoſe who imagine that a fluid performs all the 
aQtions of the nerves, are obliged to fuppaſe it a thin vo- 
latile liquor of a great force and elaſticity, or rather that 
Jt is the univerſal elaſtic matter which is diffuſed through 

the univerſe ; otherwiſe it does not anſwer their purpoſe : 
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veſſels terminate in the cineritious part, 
and it is, therefore, reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that it ſecretes or imbibes from the lym- 
phatic arteries a proper fluid for that part 


of the nervous ſyſtem, into which red 


blood does not enter. The cineritious is, 
perhaps, Placed in the medullary or mid- 
dle part of the brain and nerves, for this 
purpoſe ; nor can there be any improprie- 
ty in imagining, that the ſame fluid was 
ordained for more uſes than one. Having 
done its office, it may drain from the ex- 
panded brain into the interſtices of the 
muſcular fibres, and, being taken up by 


the jymphatics, be again carried into is 


circulation. We know, by wounds of the 
brain, that the medullary and cineritious 
parts perform different offices; becauſe 
much of the cineritious part will often be 


removed, or ſuppurate, without inconveni- 
ence : but when the medullary part ſup- 
but whoever looks at the fluid ſecreted in the brain, will 


. Tee that it is too groſs to be very active, and that what 
Das been ſaid about 3 its extreme ſubtilty is mere invention. 


Pane 
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whole body follows. However, whether 
- What is ſaid about the ſecretion of the 


fluid belonging to the brain be true or 
falſe, it ſeems evident, from the experi- 


ments mentioned, that the medullary or 
gelatinous part of the brain, whether ſeat- 


ed in the head, or the other parts of the 


body, is the receiver, the ſeat, and conduttor 
of every kind of ſenſe, The manner in 
which it perceives, or communicates ſen- 
ſation, or its effects, to other parts, may 
after all, be among thoſe ſecrets in nature, 
which it is hard, or perhaps impoſſible to 
diſcover. 
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purates or is deſtroyed, a deſtruction of the | 
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| o FO SORT. in 07 ſpaſmodic | 
1 | ireiability:=—0f inflammatory and ſpa 
1 maoldlic irritability united And, laſlly, 
1 - of inflammatory irritability EEO, 

| 3 e eee 

1 1 IN ſpeaking of the nerves, it is e 
* carried to | I would wiſh to be underſtood to 
( | 5 3 mean the brain, conducted in the dura 
1 vn i and pia mater, extended to every part of 
as - the body: and my practice and experi- 


1 _ . ments inform me, - that involuntary im- 
Us * r preſſions made upon that part of it which 


part it 


affect the covers the muſcular fibres, are not only 
— con 


| grenſion 


| Of the. Sunpot y of the: Nerve. — 173 
conveyed to the head by the nerves, but that what is 


they are alfo conveyed immediately along _ _— 
the diffuſed brain to every part of the body. ?** 

This fully explains in what manner the 

well known conſent of parts is brought a- 

bout, without the difficulties: which thoſe 

lie under, who believe, that there is not 

any communication in the extremities of 
the nerves, but that every individual nerve 

is quite diſtinct from every other, not only 

in its riſe from the medullary ſubſtance in 

the brain, or ſpinal marrow, but alſo in 

its progreſs to that part where it terminates. A 
Some have gone. ſo far as to ſuppoſe, which 3 x 

PRs acts” body fym- 2 


hitherto 


pathize, not from their connections in = 
their progreſs, but from their connection * 
at their origin; while others, being aware 
of the impoſſibility that inſtantaneous 

ſympathy ſhould firſt paſs round by the 
| head,” have ſuppoſed the ganglions to be | 
the chief inſtruments in this matter. For 4 
* they lay, © that the intercoſtal - 
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Of the Sympathy" of the Nerves. 

* and other nerves form a ganglion cloſe 
_ © by the glandulæ renales, into which the 

« eighth pair enter; and that from ſuch a 
4 knot on each ſide, the netves of the guts, 
© liver, ſpleen, pancreas, and kidneys, are. 
& derived: nay, that the extremity of this 
nerve is ſent down to the pelvys, to ſup- 
« ply the parts there. Hence the great 
e ſympathy of thoſe parts may be eaſily 
deduced, and a reaſon may be given of 
the violent vomiting that attends a ne- 
e phritis, and of the belching colics, and 
0 ſtomach-achs, which often enſue on the 
obſtructions of the menſtrua. But this 
only accounts for a particular, and not a 
general conſent of parts; nor is even this 
doctrine evidently true. If the ganglions, 
indeed, contain ſmall portions of the brain, 
as ſome ſuppoſe, it is eafy to conceive in 
what manner conſent of particular parts 
may be carried on by them; but if the brain 
_ paſſes through them, incloſed in the dura 
- and pia mater, it cannot well be ſuppoſed 
8 | that 
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that ſenſation canbe communicated through 


175 


membranes from one part of it to another. 


However, we are willing to allow conſent 


of parts by various ways: there is no doubt 
but ſenſation is communicated along the 


nerves to the head, and perhaps to parti 


cular parts, by means of the ganglions; ; and 


all wecontend for is, that there is a general 


and immediate conſent of parts along the 


brain, diffuſed throughout the muſcular 
fibres, becauſe this connection is demon- 
ſtrable to our ſenſes; and I will mention 
ſome practical inſtances appoſite to our 
purpoſe. ; 

When a wound becomes inflamed, the 
nerves (i. e. brain) in the affected part 


but con- 
ſent by the 
expanded 
brain is 
demon- 
ſtrable to 


our ſenſes, 


become more irritable, and a fever with a 


quicker pulſe are produced; probably from 


the brain diffuſed round the fibres of the 
heart becoming, by this conſent, more ir- 
ritable than uſual; whence the blood 
ſtimulates it with greater force, and a 
briſkex circulation enſues. Nor can we 
he's 25 bave 
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Of the Sympathy of the Nerves. 
have much doubt of this being the true 
cauſe, of fevers ariſing from an inflam- 
mation ; | becauſe they diſappear immedi- 
ately upon the increaſed irritability of the 
affected part being removed. 
| I took off a lady's breaſt, who, was of 
an irritable habit, and alſo ſeveral large 
glands out of the axilla, uſing dry lint 
and digeſtive pledgets for the firſt dreſſ- 
ing; but when the wound became in- 
flamed, a vomiting came on, and the nerves 
of her ſtomach became ſo very irritable, 
that ſhe could not bear the lighteſt food 
' paſſing into it, without its being thrown 
up again: but, by pouring warm oil into 
the wound, the- irritability of the nerves 
about the part was taken off, the vomiting 
ceaſed, and her ſtomach was reſtored to its 
Proper tone. 

A gentleman, thirty years of age, Who, 
being troubled with ulcers, was frequently 
ſeized with an eryſipelas on his legs; 
cine, the inflammation, a vomiting al- 
Wer | ru, TIS 
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ways came on, eſpecially upon his taking | 


food in a morning, when his ſtomach was 


empty: internal medicines afforded him 


no relief; and applications, which were 


capable of taking off tenſion, were omit- 


ted, on a ſuppoſition that they might do 


harm. But upon this patient falling into . 


a perſon's hand, who thought differently 


about this matter, the vomiting was ſoon 


entirely cured by topical applications alone, 


which took off the increaſed irritability of 


the affected part. 
A gentlewoman, forty years of age, had 


Catk III. 


a moſt violent cough, during the increaſe 


of an abſceſs in her hand and wriſt ; but 
upon the matter being let out, the tenſion 
abated, and her cough directiy left her; 
becauſe the increaſed irritability of the 
nerves in the lungs, occaſioned by the in- 
flammation in the wriſt, was by this means 
removed. 
„A middle aged woman, «dd had 
« ſprained her right foot and ancle, ſome 
N_ weeks 


Casz IV, | 
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« weeks after, not only complained of a 
6 pain and ſtiffneſs i in theſe parts, but alſo 
4 felt, though in a much leſs. degree, a 
« tenſion and ſoreneſs over her whole bo- 
&* dy.*.:” which would not have happen- 
ed, | unleſs there had been this nervous 
| expanſion, of which we have been * 


ing. 5 


1 mk very lately a large einhus out 
ol a woman s breaſt, of a very irritable ha- 
bit; and, after ſome time, an inflammation 
in the axilla appeared, attended with rigors, 


'- oven and exceflive reachings, ſo that ſhe * 


could not keep any thing upon her ſto- 


-mach. Nor was the immediate connection 


of every part of the brain ever more evi- 


dent; for upon preſſing the inflamed part 


gently, to diſcover the ſtate of it, a reach- 
ing to vomit inſtantly came on: it ceaſed 


upon the preſſure being removed, and 


again returned upon preſſure with the 


finger taking place, with the ſame quick- 


\. © Whytt on Nervous Diſcaſes, p. 80. 
. — neſs 


-” 
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neſs chat the pipes of an organ would ſpeak 
upon the keys being preſſed down. The 


irritability of the whole habit did not leſſen 


till the matter, which was forming, had 
deſtroyed the veſſels which contained it: 
though the gentleman who had the care 


of the patient in my abſence, ſeeing the 
ulcer become dry, gloſſy, and flabby, 
gave a decoction of the bark which re- 
lieved her vomiting, probably by taking 


off; the irritability of the nerves of her | 
ſtomach; and when ſuppuration had 
taken place, all theſe bet . | 


a 
But there are different kinds of Uritabi⸗ 
lity. This we have juſt been treating of, 


is inflammatory irritability ; which always 
_ ariſes from diſtention, or continued irrita- 


* 1 : — 


There are 


two kinda 
of irrita- 


tion z and always, while the inflamma- 


tion is attended with any confiderable de- 


gree of violence, produces à fever and a 
quick pulſe. Another kind is ſpaſmodic 
irritability ; ; which ls ; confined to the ex- 


which are 
diſtin- 
guiſhed. 


NZ 8 panded | 
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, panded brain, -and never affefts the 8 
e produces Geer. : 
I The gelatinous ſubſtance, or Net WY 
.. which gives the muſcular fibres their gloſſy 
appearance, ſeems to be expanded brain: 
and if we view a very irritable clear ulcer, 
unattended with inflammation, through a 
il microſcope, we ſhall find it of a variegated 
purple colour: there manifeſtly appears to 
. = be a kind of obſtruction or opaquenelſs ; 
the diſeaſe i is as evident, as an inflamma- 
tion upon an external part; nor does the 
preternatural irritability ever ceaſe, till this 
variegated colour diſappears. I have ſeen 
this diſeaſe bring on the tetanos; and I 
will give an abſtract of a caſe or two of 
this kind, which will perhaps convey a 
' ſtronger idea of ſpaſmodic irritability, and 
the manner in which involuntary impreſ- 
ſions are. communicated along the brain, 
WW than any thing I can ſay. 
Cn v. A man, forty years of age, in the 3 
Hz ning of Oktober, E had the hinder 
| : part 
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part of his heel torn, and bruiſed very 
much by the wheel of a waggon ; and on 


the thirteenth = that month "OT aſſiſtance 
was deſired. IDS 


I found a ragged, undigeſted ulcer, ſome- 
thing higher than the os ca/cis; and upon 


paſſing a probe, a nus was diſcovered, pe- 


. : 
- 


- netrating to the bottom of the heel: this 


being opened, diſcovered, that the bone 
was bare in many places, the tendon much 
lacerated, the adjacent parts greatly ſwell- 
ed, inflamed, and painful ; and a fever 
accompanied the Whole. 

A mild digeſtive batfam, with cata- 


plaſms, were applied; and a decoction of 


the bark was given with advantage; for 
at the end of five days the fever (which 
never returned) had entirely left him, and 
the ulcer began to have a very promiſing 
aſpect: he complained however of a ſtiff. 
neſs in the muſcles, which move che lower 
jaw; wherefore I ordered him thirty drops 


Teranos. 


of lundanum, which made him ſleep. But 


N 3 | not- 


affected i in the ſame manner. 
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Of the Sympathy of the Nerves. 
notwithſtanding we kept repeating our 
doſe every eight hours, yet in three days 
time the jaws were fixed, ſpaſms came on 
in the muſcles of the injured leg, and ſoon 
afterwards the muſcles of the back were 


L * * 


* took off by inciſion all the diſeaſed 


| parts down to the bone, and by a proper 
85 _ poſition. of the knee and foot, the tendon 
of the gaftrocnemins was preſerved in a 


ſtate of relaxation: but though: the ſore 


digeſted well, the new fleſh roſe out of the 


bone, the ulcer incarned regularly, and 
(if we except that the fibres were tinged 
with a variegated purple colour) it looked 


| well; ; yet, inſtead of leſſening, the ſpaſms 


daily increaſed, and notwithſtanding he 
no took eighty drops of laudanum every 
four or ſix hours, the degree of uritability 
became ſo very great, that the leaſt noiſe 
was offenſive ; and a pair of tongs, acci- 
= ky upon the floor, | cee on 


1 


\ 
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left open, the freſh air was not only diſ- 
agreeable but painful, and preſently re- 
newed his ſpaſms; wherefore, of his own 
accord, he put on a thick flannel waiſtcoat 


to avoid its effects. Upon preſling the 
fore as gently as poſſible with a piece of 


rag, to take up matter, every fibre conſi- 


dered diſtinctly was thrown into ſpaſms, 


which inſtantly extended to the muſcles of 
the calf of his leg, and from thenee to 


every part of his body; in particular his 
head was drawn backward, with ſudden 
and violent force; and at times, I believe, | 
he underwent every kind of convulſion. 
His ſtrength daily leſſened, and it evi- 


dently appeared, that bark and opium only 
gave a temporary relief; and that if far- 


ther aſſiſtance could not be given, a. 


would be the conſequence. 


Reflection brought to my mind the ef 
fects of the balſam of Peru in allaying 


| preternatural irritability in uninflamed ul- 


N4 cers; 


If the door of his room happened to be . 
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Of the Sympath y of the Nerves. 
cers ; wherefore, on November the 4th, it, 
was applied to the ſore, and though the 
ſpaſms did not entirely ceaſe, yet they were 
direftly abated ſo much, that from this 
time we had not any farther occaſion for 
opium. By continuing this dreſſing, the 
ſore became leſs irritable, the patient ſlept, 


the ſpaſms gradually diſappeared, and in 


about a week's. time entirely left him, 


though the jaw continued ſtill to be locked 

for ſome time longer; nor did he recover 

the complete uſe of it for ſeveral weeks. | 
A young gentleman, fifteen years of 


age, was, in the latter end of November 


1758, ſeized with pain all over him, which 
(as he had an eruption upon the ſkin that 
now diſappeared) was taken for a ſcorbutic 


rheumatiſm, and treated accordingly ; but 
without any good effect. He was ſeveral 


times let blood, and after ſome blood being 
taken away, in the beginning of F ebruary, 
he was ſeized with convulſions, upon which 
I was deſired to ſee him. _ 

| | I found 


* 
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I found him very weak, low, and much 


redueed; his pulſe was regular, but weak; 


he had exceſſive and conſtant pain in his 


knees, ſhoulders, and wriſts, without ſwell- 
ing or diſcolouration ; he frequently had 
ſpaſms in the abdomen, in the muſcles of 


the abdomen, and i in ſeveral parts of the 
body, and his urine let fall a ſediment. 


I ordered him a variety of medicines at 


different times, but with no better ſucceſs 


than thoſe who had gone before me; for 


his ſpaſms continued to increaſe, and at 


the end of three weeks Or a month he was 


ſeized every ten or fifteen minutes with a 


violent difficulty of breathing, from a 


ſpaſm of the diaphragm. Upon theſe 
alarming ſymptoms, a phyſician of emi- 


nence was called, who preſcribed opium 


in large quantities, with the moſt powerful ; 
antiſpaſmodics he could think of, but 


without giving any relief ; and the moſt 
violent convulſions followed his taking 
three grains of calomel, and INST: 4 
of rhubarb. 
- Boon 
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Soon after this; medicines were diſcon- 
tinued, but the pain in his knees, wriſts, 
and ſhoulders, &c. {till remained. His 
body and limbs were almoſt conſtantly 
diſtorted ; he got little or no ſleep ; which, 
with the difficulty of breathing, that aroſe 
from the ſpaſms of the diaphragm, made 
his caſe truly deplorable, and his life mi- 
ſerable, till the tenth of April, when I was 
defired to ſee him again. 

J had already reconſidered the e ict 
ings of this unhappy youth, and was led 
to imagine, from the violent” effects of the 
_ rhubarb and calomel, that the1 nerves of the 

ſtomach and bowels had acquired a moſt 
acute degree of ſenſibility ; that all his 
complaints aroſe from this cauſe; and I 
now examined with a view to this point, 
by laying my hand upon the abdomen 
before the fit came on. 
The patient being reduced nearly to 5 
| ſkeleton, I could very clearly diſcover, that 
the meſentery firſt roſe into hard Lnats ; : 


{pans of as back of the diaphragm i im- 
mediately 


4 


mediately followed, Which as quick 2s 


\ - 


- 
. 
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lightning were communicated to every part 


of the body, and gave me farther reaſon 
d, I had been right in my conjec- 


I had already thought of the balſam 
= any as a remedy to caſe this patient, 
therefore, at the coming on of the next fit, 


I gave him upon ſugar a large tea ſpoonful. 


(more than a drachm) of this medicine *, 


which inſtantaneouſly took. away the pain 5 
in his wriſts and knees, and made him 


perfectly eaſy in every part of his body. 


ſpaſms was entirely prevented by a like 


gularly three times a day for a week, and 


wen twice a day till he had uken che 


ounces, drinking about four ounces of 


warm. tar-water after each dase. he Was . 


* When balſam of Peru is mixed with the „oll of 


an egg, and made into a draught, it is not ſo efficacions . 
' as when given in this ſimple manner; probably becauſe 
it is changed by the egg: nor ſhall we ever know the uſe - 


of fimple medicines, till we leave off the praftice of al- 
tering them by joining ſyrups, conſerves, and the like. 


IL 
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perfectly cured, without the leaſt return 
or ſymptom of his complaint. 


CVI. 28 A girl of nine years, as often as one 


4 of her feet was extended, ſo as to bring 


E it nearly to a right line with the leg, and 


* conſequently greatly to ſtretch its liga- 
ments and tendons, was inſtantly ſeized 
with a moſt violent convulſive cough, 
„ which continued, without intermiſſion, 
as long as the foot was kept in that po- 
* fition,” We ſhall underſtand how this 


cough was produced, by reflecting, that 
not only the brain in the ſtretched part, 
but in every part of the body, from being 


one continued ſubſtance, was irritated and 
very probably this girl had that diſeaſe in 


her nerves, which produces ſpaſmodic ir- 
'ritability. 5 

A gentlewoman, ſeventy years of age, 
had been ſeized with a paralyſis of the 


left fide, and though ſhe recovered the uſe 
of her arm, her leg remained in a very 


feeble ſtate, and in a few years an ulcer, 
with the moſt acute ſenſation, gradually 
formed 


07 the Sympathy of the Mera 


formed itſelf near the andle. Upon touch- 
ing it with lint, the moſt exquiſite pain 
followed, ſpaſms were inſtantly brought 
upon the thorax of the ſame ſide, and we 
were obliged to proceed with the utmoſt 
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caution in our dreſſing to avoid theſe 


ſymptoms, which, notwithſtanding, we had 
ſeveral PEN e of obſerving during 
the cure. | 


— 


Perhaps we cannot have clearer in- 
ſtances than theſe caſes, to ſhew the im- 
. mediate connection betwixt every part of 
the brain expanded over the muſcular 
fibres; eſpecially the caſe of the locked 
Jaw, in which there was not any occaſion 
for conjecture, or dependence upon un- 
certain experiments. It was evident to the 
fight, that the effect of irritation upon a 
ſmall number of fibres was communicated 
as quick as lightning to every fibre in a 
large fore, and from thence to every muſcle 
in the body: nor could a train of gun- 
powder, upon being fired, have given a 
ſtronger conviction in what manner the 

| fire 


1 
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fire was communicated from one end of the 
train to the other. We are farther well 
aſſured,” by the experiments mentioned, 
that-ſpaſms of the muſcular fibres are al- 
ways brought on by irritating the brain 
connected with them: ſo that from the 


| whole it appears, that increaſed irritability 


does not confine itſelf to the part firſt af- 


ſeed, but is communicated from thence 


do every part of the expanded brain, Hence 


by taking off the - increaſed or preter- 
natural irritability of the affected part, we 
frequently reſtore every part of the body to 
its natural ſenſation. . Nor are there num- 
berleſs inſtances wanting to prove, that 


whatever impreſſions are made upon the 
brain, in which the will is not concerned, 
whether reſiding in the head, or in the 


extremities, either by medicines, or by 
any other cauſe, they are immediately with 


greater or. leſs force conveyed through the 


whole of this one continued ſubſtance, like 


the electrical ſpark to every part of a proper 
cenduclor. Otherwiſe how comes it io paſs, 


that 


8 8 - 
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that a fit of the nervous 8 relieved 


by a doſe. of the lac ammoniaci, as ſoon as Ng 
it gets into the ſtomach? Or in what man- 
ner is the poor dog deſtined to diſſection, 
inſta utaneouſly convulſed, and depri ved of 


life in a few moments, by a ſmall quantity 
of laurel water, communicating its deadly 


influence, from the nerves of the n 
to the whole body? 


However, in the caſe of the locked jav, | 


we are to remember, that ſpaſmodic irrita- 
bility was the conſequence of inflamma- 
tion; and we have frequent inſtances in 
ſores, where inflammatory irritability 
comes upon, or is added to, ſpaſmodic 
iraitability: in which caſe, it ſeems to act 
with a double force, and often produces 
both a fever and nervous ſymptoms. For 
inſtance, an ulcer is extremely ſenſible and 
irritable, from that diſeaſe in the brain 
ſpread upon the muſcular fibres we have 
ſpoken of; and if the part becomes acti- 
dentally inflamed, a fever, with hyſteric 
ſymptoms, will frequently come on, with 


I 


more 
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| more violence than if the ſame accident 
bad happened to a fore in a healthy ftate. 
Inflamma- But inflammatory irritability is not con- 
conſined faned to a thick ſizy blood, it alſo accom- 
panies a putrid diſſolution of the blood and 
fa as inflan- Juices; and there is great inflammation in 
þ 1 praice every putrid fever. Where putrid blood, 
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|| ennce- or other putrid matter, is pent up in ſores, 
K itt inflames and corrodes the parts, with 


= which it comes in contact, and brings on 
11 a fever. Being abſorbed, it undoubtedly, 
in like manner cauſes inward inflamma- 
tion; becauſe it brings on a fever, (often in 
the beginning with a ſtrong full pulſe) and 
deſtroys the craſs of the blood. Indeed, 
we have every reaſon to believe, that in- 
flammation entirely depends upon nervous 
irritation; and there is not any thing which 
more powerfully irritates the nerves than 
putrid matter: wherefore inflammation and 
this kind of fever ſeem to be inſeparable ; 
| all which hints will be extended into prac- 
tice as we proceed. 15 
| on 
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DISSERTATION III. 


o N 
- Ta 04 FAMINE in Genzaar. 
TALLER thought irritabIity 1 reſided 


in a mucus, and that no Parts of 
the body, were in this ſtate, but 


thoſe which could be made to ſhorten 
themſelves upon being irritated“; a milf. 
take we have already reprehended F : and 
it ſeems generally to be agreed, that every 
part is irritable which is capable of being 
fretted by a ſtimulus, whether it is put in- 


to motion or not. We may inſtance the 


ſkin, which that writer ſaid was not irrit- 

able; for though it cannot be made to 

ſhorten, | its fibres by irritation, yet the ef- 
- © Dif, on Sen, and Init. ſeR.. 2, 

+ Firſt Dif, p. 154, & ſeq... fy | 

We 8 fects 


The ge- 

neral opi- 
nion con- 
cerning ir- 


ritability. 
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What 


rts of 


the body 
are irrita- 


ble. 


| Different 


kinds at 
irritabi- 


lity. 
| Natural 


irritabi - 
lity, 


in which 
there is a 


differ ence. 


On Irr: 2 in en 


fects of bliſters are evidences of its irrita- 
bility. The truth is, the effeQs of irrita- 
tion upon the human body are not only 


mobility or ſpaſm, but greater ſecretion ; 


for at one time it produces ſpaſms, and at 
another an, increaſe of heat, with a greater 


flow of humqurs to the irritated part. 


Every part of the body then that can 
feel, is irritable, or, in other words, capable 
of being more or leſs fretted, according to 
the Rate. of the nerves. But there is a 
natural, and there is a-morbid or preter- 


natural irritability ;-and even in each of 
theſe there 1s great variety. It is general- 


ly imagined, from the quickneſs of the 


pulſe, that children are more irritable than 


adults; and beſide this, there ſeems to be 
a difference in natural irritability, from a 


particular ſtructure or temperament of 


body; becauſe we may obſerve, in the 
application of topics, that the ſame degree 
of ſtimulus does not always affect in the 
ſame manner. In ſome habits, ſimple 
8 | pla 
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applied without inconvenience, but even 
with advantage: in others, they will oc- 
caſion bliſters, or in ſome degree irxitate 


plaiſters, or mild ointments, are not only , 8 


the part upon which they lie; and have 


been known to excite a violent inflamma- 
tion and ſwelling. If we examine the 


ſkin, in theſe inſtancgs, we ſhall generally 


find it more delicate than common, and 
the irritableneſs to be hereditary; becauſe 
it is the ſame in a whole family, and hap- 


pens to their deſcendents: and every diſ- 


, Heredita- 


| eaſe which is hereditary, muſt, no doubt, f 


be owing to ſtructure. In the Eſſay on 
the Gout, we ſhall demonſtrate the truth 
of this doctrine; and if irritability of one 
kind ariſes from ſtructure, may it not dif- 
fer ad infinitum? The ſame may be ſaid 
of irritability brought on by the abſorp- 
tion of morbid matter. The variolous mat- 
ter, by affecting the ſolids, brings on one 
kind, the bite of a mad dog another; and 
ſo on in numberleſs other inſtances. 


irrita- 
bility ow- 
ing to 


firutuge. 
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on Irritability in general. 
ot 3 preternaturally in creaſed, 


- we have already ſpoken in the laſt diffe- 


tation, under the names of inflammatory 
and ſpaſmadic irritability; uſing theſe 


epithets. ta ſignify the diatheſis with 


which it is accompanied, in order to lead 
us immediately toward the cure . Ne- 


vertheleſs there were ſome things left un- 
noticed, regarding the difference betwixt 
irritability from ſtructure, and from diſ- 


eaſe. The viſcera, eſpecially of the lower 


delly, are often the ſeat of morbid irritabi- 
_ lity hroughout the whole body. I believe 


the increaſed irritability 1 in intermittents 
always takes its riſe in the abdomen ; and 


in thoſe troubled with a viſcereal fever, 


the body, by nervous connection, is often 


in a moſt irritable ſtate, being ſcarcely able 


to bear a blaſt of wind, the haſty ſhutting 
of a door, &c. and yet their nerves in 


general are not fretted by plaiſters, in the 
manner of or ſpoken of under increaſed 


* See p-. Lk * 
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natural ieritability. The fume way be 
ſaid of that kind ef irritability which at- 
tends the gout ; though there Is 110 diſeaſe 
in which the nerves are more eafily irrl⸗ 
tated: by other cafes; I knew à hypo- 
chondriaeal gentlemau, whoſe feelitiga 
were ſo very acute as to make life un- 
comfortable under any ſtate of che air, 
capable of giving a diſagreeuble ſenfation ' 
to che nerves: in particular, I femember 


by à bricklayer, at work, chipping bricks 


within his bearing; one morning When he — 
lay in bed: and yet in ſome actidents 
which happened to him at different times, 


he was throw! into violert cbuvufffions, 


* 7. \ % 
* 4 


—— 


I had opportunities of ſeeing that ſores in 28 


him healed readily by commom dreſſings. 
When he died, L had occaſion: to open the” | 


body, and diſcovered, 1 believe, the eauſe 


of his ailings, for I found the liver ef an 


aſh colour, b e and POOR. - 
flabby. | 


» 
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The d. \From what hs ben Gd appears that 


betwixt 
general 1 ir- 


ir ſtate. of inflammatory, 'ritability:; ho : 
brought this differs much from irritableneſs ac- 
|. agg companying a hot temperament of body, 
aud by a brought on by any particular mode of liv- 
a eng ing, &c. In the former, irritating, ſub- 
ſtances have no remarkable effect upon 
any part of the body, except the local af- 
15 fection; 'E whereas 1 in the latter, they are 
not unfrequently, attended with, dreadful 
conſequences. | A man, about fifty years 
Be. age, pricked his finger. wich a fiſh bone; 
, i, inflammation immediately. followed, 
| and extended itſelf to the whole arin, 
Fi hich ſwelled violently : matter was very 
1 ſoon formed, ſuddenly abſorbed, and a 
55 « of 74 violent diarrhoea followed, which in a day 
Sees odr. two carried off the patient. Nor is it 
Iunneeeſſary to recite any more caſes of this 
kind, to ſhew that acrimony in the juices 
increaſes morbid irritability. 


* 


It 
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It may often happen that different kinds 
of irritability affect the patient at the ſame 


time ʒ and though, as we haveobſerved, they 
| may increaſe each other, yet they continue 


diſtinct diſeaſes, and require the junction of 


remedies, which belong to each of them. 
If fever is attended with hyſterical, ſymp- 


Wheadib 


HD of 
irritabili - 
ty happen 
together, 
in what 
mauner to 


be treated. 


1 


toms, as happens in the puerperal fever, | 


antiphlogiſtics alone will not conquer the 
ſymptoms. In the flow nervous fever, 
the fever itſelf is to be ſubdued with cool 


air, &c. but nervous energy is to be ſup- 


ported with wine and other cordials. If 
a fever happens to accompany the hydro- 
phobia, it may be abated by bleeding and 
antiphlogiſties ut the irritability accom- 
panying the original diſorder, is not to be 
removed by theſe means. A lady was ſo 


extremely irritable, that upon ſetting her 


foot awry at any time, a vertigo immedi- 
ately came on: the ſame happened when- 


ever ſhe preſſed her hand againſt any hard 


ſubſtance ; and her ſkin was, at the ſame 


time, 
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milddeſt ointment or plaiſter could not be 
uſed without great inconvenience, It was 
=. _ ealy, however, to diſcover, that plaiſters 
had ever been diſagreeable- to the ſkin ; 


but the other affection had ariſen, within 
a few years; upon taking cold: and though 
ſhe recovered, by nervous medicines, from 


| this complaint, the irritability of the ſkin 
| till remained. Have we not frequent op- 
portunities of obſerving, in viſeereal and 


intetmitting fevers , in increaſed irritabis * 
lity from inflammation, &c. that though 
che preternatural erethiſm is entirely re- 
moved, a natural irritability, ſuſceptible of 


= o 


the. leaſt irritation upon the ſkin, remains? 


| Theſe hints are mentioned to ſhew, that 


it may often be neceſſary to purſue differ- 
ent intentions of cure. at the ſame time; 
and as there is fuch variety in irritability, 


wie with epithets could be applied to diſ- 
 bnguith them, that the word irritability 


v gee Treatiſe on Inflammation. 
at; might 


On Irritability in general. 
might have a determinate meaning,” 1 
not to be employed in a vague manner. 
But, as a farther proof of the truth of 
this diſtinction, we may call to mind what 
we have before obſerved; that ſedatives,; 
oppoſite in their nature, are neceſſary to 


allay irritability under different circum- 
ſtances; opium, in many inſtances, being 
incapable of affording any other than tem- 
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porary relief. Some of theſe ſedatives we : 


have already mentioned, and ſhall en- 
large this ſubject when we ſpeak of the 
kinds of irritability requiring their ſepa- 
rate uſe ; though it may here be obſerved, 


that words will be inſufficient for fully 7s 


diſtinguiſhing one kind of natural irrita- 
bility from another. In external diſeaſes, 
this can only be done by a view of the 
part, in the manner we learn the differ- 


enee betwixt human faces, which may be 


readily conceived, though not well deſerib- 
od. The effects of remedies, kane ge 


5 IntroduRtion, | 
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Pearance of the diſeaſed part, will, how- 
ever, in time make the difference familiar 
to the eye, and lead us to the uſe of thoſe 
remedies which are found proper by ex- 
perience. Wherefore we wiſh to enforce 
the neceſſity of attending cloſely to the 
minutiæ in external diſorders; that we may 
VM - -- mal; through miſtake in the choice of re- 
[ medies, bring on a train of troubleſome, 
1 or perhaps dangerous ſymptoms, that may 
=: lead us from a right method of treating the 
| patient. This happened in ſome of the Ml 
caſes mentioned in our Introduction; 
. | which mal-treatment, and a diſſuaſive from 
the entire uſe of ointments in ſores, would 
have been avoided, had the ſtate of irrita- 
bility and the power of particular ſedatives 
been attended to and known. 1 
Nor are theſe remarks to be confined to : 
external diforders ; for in irritability from 
an internal cauſe, do not we often find 
ſedatives of different kinds neceſlary to 
accompliſh a cure? When we are not cer- , 
| tai n | 


on Trritability in general. 
ztain of the nature and ſeat of the diſeaſe, 
we are often obliged to try ſeveral reme- 
dies before we hit upon the right; the 
ſymptoms being inſufficient to direct us ta 
a proper choice, The only general rule | 


I have learned, in treating morbid irrita- 
bility, is to . it into | 


unaltered, N 
Irritability with nervous. 0 diminiſh a, 
energy | 


increaſed ; 
Y remembering that the ſame degree of irri- 
tabilityattending 6 diminiſhed nervous ener- 
gy in fevers, is much more dangerous than 
where nervous energy is increaſed ; as the 
+ pulſe table will ſufficiently ſhew. By this 
method we have ſome plan to proceed 
upon; and though we ſhall not always 
Ml. ſucceed immediately in relieving the pati= 
ent, yet, I believe, we ſhall commonly 
avoid doing harm. In the firſt inſtfnce, > 
| apum and other ſedatives, which the par- 
ticulars of the caſe may ſeem to indicate, 
may be given without apprehenſions of 
EE danger 
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cunxer; provided we remember that 5 
temperature of body, in this inſtance, W 
commonly in a middle ſtate; and that 
either hot or cold remedies ſhould be a- 
voided, and preference given to thoſe ' 
which are a mixture of both. 
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t 


When nervous energy is diminiſhed, 


opium is injurious. The nativg balſams, 


fœtid gums, effential "oils Sand all thoſe 
warming remedies, which, increaſe the 


. vigour of the nerves. in general, do ſeryiee. 
And where nervous energy is? incfeaſed, 
{mall doſes of laudanuſ and antiphlogiſ-+ 
ties joined, are preferable to other treat- 

ment. However, there are ſome peculi- 


arities in conſtitutions that require particu- 


eee a thus, though the balſam of 
Peru, for inſtance, frequently gives relief, 
when applied to pale ſenſible ulcers, in 
leutophlegmatic habits, yet it ſametimes 
— without any apparent _— 

it gives exquiſite pain, and were obliged 
10 uſes native balſams, diveſted- of their 
. 7 heating 
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| heating properties, or ſuch hn appli 
cations as we find beſt agree with the pa- 


tient. Juſt ſo it is in internal complaints ; 5 


. 
* 


for in hyſteric caſes do not camphor, 1 


caſtor, valerian, aſafœtida, balſam of Pe- 


difference in the nature of irritability, that 
{fingle grain of mercury will lalivgte ſome 


tity will have no ſuch effect in others. 


ſtrüctich, one kind brings on hypochon- 
Ariacal ſymptonis, another madneſs, an- 
* other hyſterics, and a fourth'the ague, &e. 

8. andall different from that brought on by 


the canine poiſon z; which otherwiſe might 


de treated Mh the ſame 2 of cer- 
1 * as other complaints. . 

1 Hitherto we have ſpoken. 

pad, and there are ſome - 


— It ifgree@ tar gajialam. 
-£0MES- more irriabley apd When repeat- 
4... po « 2 7 edly 
om - >. — t. 
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ru, &c. ſucceed by turns? Such 18 the : 


8, whereas ten times that quan- : 


5 When it. happens in the viſcera from ob- 


general 


es in local irritability * pt ded deſerve notice. 


* 


- 
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Inritabi- e inflated, 1 obſerve the irritability i is 
| — 5 A at” each time increaſed and remains long 
— 4 afterward, though the inflammation en- 
ome tirely diſappears : without due attention 
is paid to theſe particulars, m much miſchief 
may be done by topical applications. 4 8 
might, indeed, bring a multiplicity of in- 
ſtances in ſupport of this aſſertion; but 
ga few will be ſufficient for the TY 
Cazzl. A man had an ulcerated leg, which had 
dt very frequently, inflamed by an ery- 
ſipelas, that came on in | conſequence - Why * 
abſorbed | matter. When the inflamma-, 1 
1 tion had diſappeared ſome time, the . FF 
* Fo. geon dreſſed the ulcer, which was foul, 
with a digeſtive comppled of yellow baſt- 
licon and precipitate ; upon” Which, in a 
few ages, a moſt violent inflammation 0 
5 ſeired he whole leg, and brought on ſone 
alarming 8g or time and ſeda- ; 


tives rel} ved. Y 
_ * ps 
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[| fer man. 

Wo and various · abſcelſev in his thigh, from a” 
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On Irrizability in general. 


compound fracture. When theſe. were 
over and new fleſh * above the level 
of the ulcer, the ſurgeon applied Precipi- 
tate, which brought on freſh inflammation, 


rigors, abſceſs, and a hectic fever; but, „up- | 
on the matter being diſcharged, he recover- ES 


+ 


ed under milder treatment. 


A lady had a 1 bliſter tas 


CAsE III. 


many weeks upon her neck, on account of 


a pain in her head; which brought on ſuch 
a degree of irritability in the ulcer, that it 
could not be healed by the common mode 9 


of dreſſing, though not the leaſt degree 
of inflammation appeared. Even the moſt 
ſimple ointments gave exquiſite pain, and 


occaſioned a diſcharge of lymph; but 
upon double linen cloths being wet in cold 


water, and kept moiſt upon the part, ſhe 
was cured. Theſe are ſufficient as t to 


avoid cautiouſly whatever may irritate un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, which are often to 
be met with in the practice of medical ſur- 
gery. Nor are theſe remarks to be confined 


P . 
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to external diſorders; for when the lungs 


of liver, &c. have been repeatedly mffam- 
ed, they are inflamed again upon the 


| lighteſt accident ; and, like external dif- 


orders under this predicament, require the 


moſt gentle treatment. Is it not probably 


owing to the ſame cauſe, that when the 
habit of body has been rendered more ir- 
ritable by mercury, it is afterward, though 
at a conſiderable diſtance of time, more 
eaſily affected by this mineral? Such con- 
ſiderations may prevent our miſtaking one 
diſeaſe for another, as happened in the 


fourth example in our Introduction. And + 
I am appt ehenſive, that fault has frequent- 


ly be found with the fluids, when the ſolid 
parts of the body ought to have been prin- 


cipally attended to in the cure. 
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T- HB Þ Les E. 
T* E heart ſeems to . in "moon, 
portion as it is more or leſs affected 

by a ftimulus. The pulſe i is full or ſmall; 
according to the quantity of blood forced 
intd, the arteries: ſlow, quick, ſtrong, or 
wea according to the ſyſtole of the heart; 
and hard, or ſoft, according to the tenſion 
of the arteries : wherefore the pulſe, in 
moſt caſes,” points out the degree of irxit- 
ability, whether increaſed or diminiſhed ; 
the quantity of blood moving in the veſ- 
ſels ; the motion and force of the heart, 
and the ſtate of the arteries. But though 
inflammatory irritability, may be accurate- 
ly eſtimated by the pulſe, yet as it termi- 
nates differently under different circum- 
A ſtances, 


upon the artery a conſiderable 
* gether, to prevent our being deeei 
«A quickneſs of the pulſe, _— 


On the Pulſe. 


ſtances, we will form a pulſe table, upon 
Dr. Heberden's plan, which will lead us 
to conſider the diſeaſe inſtead of a ſymp- 


tom. For though © the pulſe is in many 
4 caſes, a uſeful index of the ſtate of the 


“health, yet it is no certain one in all; and 


c without due regard to other ſigns, it 


* may miſlead us.” But we muſt firſt ob- 
ſerve, that the pulſe of children, under 
4 two years old, ſhould be felt while they 
cc are aſleep “: in adults, after converſing 
& with them, and then keeping” the 15 


brought on by ſome degree of agitation 
* jn the mind of the patient f.“ 


® Dr. Heberden, 4 Hippocrates, 
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A BO LGEATABAE 
Drawn in part from Dr. HZ DEN: Mev. Taans. vol. ii. 


STATE of Children's PULSE in Health. 


Juſt born 130 to 140 05 

iſt year 208: 6 

2d year go to 100 

3d year 80 to 108 

4th 5th and 6th Nearly ib. 

IM 72 or more 

12th often 7 8 | = 

IN DISEASES. | 1 


INFLAMMATORY CLASS. 
OI 144 liv ended in death. 


Fs two years old 
dur years old 156 | | 
Do nine years old Py have recovered. 
2. Dentition - - 120 or more notidangerous, if con- 


* vulſions do not interfere. 
MISCELLANEOuS CLASS. 
» If quickened ſo as t | : 
K . the en o Ae of ſome 
Manny limits by s order, g 
| + hg rh 140 to 160 without danger, 


Worm fever - 100 or 120 not dangerous. 


5. Signs of . . ol , | 
DE EIT | Indication of brain 
low the loweſt li- } 15 or 20 f 

mite of natural | ; 0 being affefted. 
ſtandard * ; 


STATE of the PULSE of Adults in Health. 


. the pulſe of women 
A little below 60 to 80 | ſometimes more, k 8 
Sometimes near 90 | * 
Increaſe after a | 5 
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os 
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2 Me indo pretns fs! 5 


*. 4 + 


INFL AMMATORY e Ar. HO 


1. In n cy fe- 1. I danger generally not 
ver fewer op R 105 Ns. very great. 

. T ſeldom exceeds, in 

5 this inſtance, ac- 

cording to HEBER» 

- DEN, Without deli- 


mw 


eden Y ir 120 


riouſneſs and death. 
2. Hectic fever froth ill ; „ 
5 8 en. = . 
or from ſcifrhous continues ſor many 
'- diſorders in any part 90 to 120 months. 
„„ e PFaxcy 
inflamed ate. 


tion, e e fe- 
ver attending wounds, 


120 or 130 * ways beraten. 
E maligna, 


” = 
Ll 


＋ * 1 N. K 
„External =]. Sz IF * | Mex it: * 


15 uplecd * head 


4. Eryfipels - 120 0r 1 8 
n Ery ſipelas, where they * 
Ih * ected. 


bead and face are % | may endin death. 


greatly affected, 
though only at . + 96 
| a F ten without an 
6. Acute Rheumatiſm 120 * — y 
: : i „if the head and 
| 7- Gout 8 * ALSO, INS ſonmacli are unaf- 
8. In injuries ® BS Gove! yer the brain may be 


ing the ſkull, ſoft, 30 or 6 J — 
and at | hdr 


ceeding hazardous, 
The membranes are 
commonly inflam- 
, ed in a ſtate of ten- 
„In in — Gao of the) ſion, may ſuppu- 
9 . on jos = at Nico nme, — if” the 
| matter is confined, 
N N . death be the con- 
. . 5 | ſequence, 


x "SY 


WF 15 


Mo MA OP : 


— 


2 A 1 AKT 
10. If confiderable la- 
cCeration in the cor- 
tical poor of the bran 


| from a wound, &c. 
in the lungs, when 
2 e and under 
12. D from ** 


11. In = 


"cauſe 
I 13: In violent bruiſes 4 
the abdomen, with 
inward dull = 
though under 
14. In inflammation of 
- the abdominal viſ- 
__ cera,from any cauſe, 
with en hoof 
under 


PUT RLD As 8. 


15. In putrid fevers, 
occa mc con- 100 
tuſed 3 

16. De, hen at 120 

17. Putrid fever, from) 
contagion, in an ad- 120 


5 


the matter ari 
could be free] y.di 
charged thro 


proper opening. 


+; thage is Fees danger. 
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ditto, 7 


e will often a 
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+6 not very nm 


| Ma 1 
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8 orption of putrid 


matter, in la 
- quantity, can 
prevented. If not, 


Ayr overed, where 


there is great dan- 


ger of a fatal ter- 


© mination. 


x Ofica. recinle in 
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MISCELLANEOUS CLASS. 


18. 11 quickened fo a) 1 
| 89 „W N . ſome 
ae e Kees 
If attended with want 
4 n wet 
19. In Io fevers, and neſs, and a 
in ;ofen below 21. oo and Fi 12 Meath 
men, often below out comatous 
: or lethargic ſymp- 
Con affecti 1 
4 20. Omatousancecuans 
| - In infeftious . 84 b brain being 
at 
» Aſthmatic people þ 1 
"* red with uncom- be . 
RET» u 195 
22. Beforeeritical ſwell- 
And yet a recovery 
; ing or depolit of þ 150 
— , 2 g ' happens, a 
23. In deep ſeat 7 5 2 
N in — head, ory moo 


general weakneſs, < M.A 7 
_ and.comatous affec- P50 or 60 end often in death. 
tions, my — . 


uns > EG 7 . | 
mith deliriouſneſs, 
rapid loſs of appe- x 88 
ttite and ſtength, 60 very little hope. 
Rerpleſſneſa, x uick- | 
neſs uf breathin 


ang great thirſt, 
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PUERPERAL FEVERS. 
25. Mille fever, with}, 1 
25 durgid 5 b. 50 not dangerous. 


26. In puerperal fevers, | | „ 
© From inflammation | err ir at. 
of the uterus or viſ- a l 1 lin 
ene time, Tho? more 
with pain in the ab- tie th_ 
omen, and flacid — 
+ breaſts, * r 
1 exceeding danger» 
80 + - 54 13 ous. The ichorbus 
27. Do, when weak and * ſtools being a ſign 
ichorous ſtools are F that the ſtagnating 
ſrequently diſcharg- bY | \ fluids are become 
ed, 1 c acrid- and capable 
; 5 of diſſolving the 
8, De, from the ab- cxcetng "+ RY 
29, 7%, | - 
_ © ſorption of putrid ( ous ; 1 e 
matter from the u- **® J quent, ſeldum re- 
derus, cover. A: / 
9 
* 
* - 
8 
3 | GENERAL 


on the Pu . 
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GENERAL | OBSERVATIONS.” 
I.“ THIRST, quickneſs of ——— 


| averſeneſs from their food, and, above all, 
the want of fleep, enable us better than 


the pulſe to judge of the degree of fever 


in infants. 


II. Heat and a "WEN C3 pulſe, accom- 


| panying Pan, are ſigns of local inflam- 
| mation. 5 


III. I agree with Dr. Heberden, that 


ſuch trifling cauſes will occaſion intermit- 


ting pulſes; and that they are not worth 
regarding in any illneſs, unleſs attended 
with other bad ſigns of more moment. Dr. 


Solano affirms an intermitting pulſe, when 


not habitual, to be the ſign of a critical 
diarrhœa, where there is a ſtrength ſuffici- 


ent to perform a criſis ; but this I have 
not ſeen verified in my own practice, or 
that of other phyſicians. 


IV. It is, I believe, true that a quick- 


ened pulſe more certainly denotes danger 
8 than 


0 ov. Pulſe, 


man a natural ons does ſecurity, where 
there are ulcers, or where diſorders; of the 
viſcera are ſuſpected 3 my obſervations 
correſponding with thoſe made by Dr. 
Heberden, that perſons ſometimes die of 
cancerous ulcers of the anus, teſticles, 
proſtate gland, and of almoſt all the viſcera, 
without ever ſhewing any preternatural 
quickneſs of the pulſme. 

V. © In an illneſs where the pulſe all 
« at once becomes quiet, from being fe- 
C veriſhly quick, while all the other bad 
'« ſigns are aggravated, it is a proof, not 
« of the decreaſe of the diſorder, but of 
te the leſſened irritableneſs of the patient, 
ee the diſeaſe being tranſlated to the brain ; 
« and a palſy, apoplexy, or death 1 is to be 
« apprehended.” 

VI. If the pulſe from being quick, hard, 
and contracted, becomes ſoft, open and 
more ſlow, with other favourable ſymp- 
toms, a recovery may be expected. 


VII. 


n * 
x: 222 
%. 
3 


\ 


Ts 


o. the Pale. 


VII. When the new oranilations;-in 
fores, look healthy and vigorous, a wing 
nefs in the pulſe, pay. at 130, is not at 
all alarming. 

VIII. The aſpect of the ulcer, in in- 
Juries of the head, is more to be Sn 
upon than the pulſe. "0 

IN. From the foregoing table it is evi- 


dent, that a quick pulſe does not denote 
equal danger in inflammatory as in putrid 


diſeaſes ; owing probably to the cauſe af- 
ſigned in the Diſſertation on aner 


in general. 


X. Much more about the ui may be 
found i in Hoffman, by thoſe who will be . 
at the trouble of reading him, 
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HAT fever is not an effort of natur 
has already been ſhewn *, and it will 
hereafter appear, from plain and ſipfſe 
facts, that it is an accumulation of preter- 


natural heat or fire, arifing from varioub 


cauſes; that it is an impediment to na- 


ture, and a moſt dangerous fymptom; that 
the praQtice of making uſe of i it, as an in- 


ſtrument to cure diſeaſes, has deſtroyed 
more people than the fword; that it ought 
to be extinguiſhed as ſoon as poſſible, to 
prevent fatal conſequences, as it is fre- 
quently the fever, and not the diſeaſe, 
which kills the patient: and \ we agree in 
© 1466 * Introduction. 

; . opinion. 
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On the Nature and Cure of Fever. 
opinion with Rhazes, that to omit the ex- 
tinction of the fire, 1 is to ſuffer che en 
to run headlong to deſtruction. 

Novy removing the cauſe of fever in 
time will often produce this effect, of 
which we ſhall hereafter treat in their pro- 
per places ; but this cannot always ſo ſoon 
be effected as might be wiſhed, and the 
fever itſelf muſt be ſubdued, or kept under, 
by a proper degree of cold, as the moſt 


certain antidote. to heat; that nature may 


he at liberty 10; free herſelf from the dif 
calc, and. medicines have. their Proper 


poſe, the patient ought to be kept in a 


ſpacious room. where he can draw a great 


deal of pure cool air, and be very lightly 
covered, fo as not to be ſuffocated by ma- 
ny clothes. His bowels ſhonld be kept 
open by gentle cooling purges ; and lofs 
of blood in ſome inſtances, which we ſhall 
bercafter particularize, will be neceſſary. 


Medicines ſhould be given, which are ca- 


9 pable 


On the Nature and Cure of Fever. 
pable oF abating heat, by an innate cooling 


quality; of which kind are nire,the com- 


mon ſaline draughts, made of jurce of lemon, 


aud ſall of wornawwd, &c. regenerated tar- 
tar, and the like: for though theſe re- 


medies may have other properties, yet 


ey abate heat by immediately commu- 
nicating'coldneſs to the nerves, For the 
fame reaſon; the patient ſhould drink cold 


water, or cold toaſt in water, in proportion 
to the degree of heat; the regimen ſhould 
agtee with the extinguiſhing plan, and 
where exceſſive heat Makes it neceſſary, 
the windows and doors of the chamber 
ſhould be ſet open, that the patient may 
be ſuſiciently cooled by a oe curreney 
8 

The above doctrine regards only fevers, 


in which nervous energy is increaſed, ſuch 


3 


as thoſe brought on by any Kind of ſimple 


inflammation ; but where neryous energy 
is reduced lower than it ought to be, it 


will be neceſſary to ſupport it, and to 


* extinguiſh 


any 
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On the Nature and Cure f Fever. 


extinguiſh the fever by cold at the fame 


time: for which purpoſe, as the caſe may 
require, antiſeptic or other cordials, either 


with or without cooling medicines, as the 
patient's ſtrength and heat demand, may 
be joined. In ſlow nervous fevers, and 


in all contagious: fevers, the pulſe and 


ſymptomsꝰ of nervous oppreſſion, ſooner 
or later, point out that the vital powers 


are weakened and require ſupport. Every 
medical reader knows that the anGients 
gave alexipharmics as antidotes to the 
Poiſon, which they ſuppoſed occaſioned 
the diſeaſe : and though their theory 
might. not be perfectly true, reſpecting 
che effect of their remedies, yet their prac- 
tice ſeems to have been right; as. they 


might often ſupport nervous energy, and - 


| enable the patient to get through the com- 


plaint. A young woman was ſeized with 
an epidemic fever; nervous power ſeemed 
to be almoſt deſtroyed by the ſedative i- 
er which occaſioned the diſeaſe; her 


£ 11 42 x | | ) , BY 


On the Nature and Cure of Fever.) 
- pulſe; though quicker: than uſual, was un- 


der à hundred; her tongue was not very 
, dry, ſhe Was delirious, a conſtant tremor 


229. 


attended, and the common offices of nature 


Were involuntary. N Her room was : kept 5 
full of pure cold air. She took the decoc- 
tum ſacrum of Fuller, and drankꝰ barley- 


water, &c. and recovered. + Nor is this 


the only inſtance of many I have ſeen, | 


where this remedy- (which theory kicked 

out of doors) had the ſame deſirable effect 
under like circumſtances: and where leſs 
warming medicines are ſufficient; is not 


the pulvis contrayeruæ daily uſed with 


ſucceſs upon the ſame principles? A huſ- 
bandman was ill of a ſſow nervous fever, 
that raged in the neighbourhood, and had 


been delirious ſome days when I firſt ſaw 


him: his pulſe was weak, about ninety; 


his ſtrength much diminiſhed, and his heat 
not great. I ordered his room to be kept 


cool, his bowels to be opened by a clyſter, 
and that he ſhould take a glaſs of Madeira 


Q 3 wine 


Cass II. 
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wine every three or four hours, drinking 
_ toaſt and water, and wine betwixt whiles : 


by which treatment his delirium left. him, 


and he recovered; This is no new prac- 


tice, for Hippocrates in a ſimilar inſtance, 
gave wine and water twice a day, but the 
coldeſt water the reſt of the time. Indeed, 


have been led to think there is not any 
' remedy equal to wine, through the whole 


of this kind of fever; having ordered it to 
very many with the moſt defirable ſacceſs, 
after clearing the prime vie with proper 
evacuants. . This, I think, is the firſt ſtep 
to be taken in fevers brought on by con- 


tagion; as the miaſmatu, producing the 


are often effectually removed by vomits: 


which hints are ſufficient to point out our 


intention, and in the Eſſay on Fevers this 
matter is more fully diſcufled, _ 
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Vvritten upon that ſubje&, it might 


15 be imagined th# doctrine of inflammation 
muſt be now thoroughly eftabliſhed ; but 


whenever any ſubje& admits of a diverſity 7 
of opinion, it cannot be rightly underſtood: 
for, I believe, it will be allowed me, that 


| wherever truth appears, it will carry ſelf- 
conviction along with it, ſo as to remove 
all poſſible ground of controverſy. Thus, 
notwithſtanding, the principal writers on 


inflammation ſubſcribe to a ſelf-evident _ 


truth, that irritation is one cauſe of this 
diſeaſe ; yet, as they entertain different 
ſentiments as to the manner in which it 
brings about this effect, and how inflam- 
mation is cauſed, when external /timulz 
are not apphed, its true nature ſeems not 


yet to be aſcertained. I have, therefore, 
carefully reviſed my obſervations on the 


ſeveral appearances in this complaint, and 


beg 


* 


* 
— a ; 
* 


3 
enn GE 


8 leave to offer the reſult of them, to 
thoſe whoſe minds are open to conviction, 
and ready to receive truth. I will juſt 
_ veſſels, are meant thoſe lateral lymphatics, 
which have an immediate communication 
with the artereal ſyſtem, and earry lymph 
from the blood. The abſorbent ſyſtem is 
a different order of veſſels; and the fluids, 
| which paſs through them, move in a di- 
ferent Green. 6 
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— Ft 
1 HE Greeks very propecty? gave the — 

name of paeypory or Proyucit, from ned. 
| hey, uro, to burn, to the diſeaſe the Eng. 
liſh call inflammation ; becauſe-it is the. 
burning or a hery heat in the affected part, 
and not redneſs, pain, or tumor, which 
ſome have taken into. their definition, 
which characteriſes the complaint. Red- 
neſs, pain, and tumor, are ſometimes long 
found in affected parts, without any figns 
of their being inflamed. Upon impartial 
enquiry, I believe, it will a appear they are 
only attending ſymptoms on inflamma= « 
tion; and that neither the red blood paſſ- Blood not * 
ing through the lymphatic veſſels (whe-" of it. 
ther moving flow or quick), pain, tumor, 
or ſpaſm are capable of * preter- 
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natural heat: and "that inflammation i is in 
all inſtances a nervous affection, ren. 
dent of theſe cauſes. „ x 
Blood having eſcaped out of * its ; veſſels 
into the interſtices of the fibres, or ſome- 
times venal blood agnating 3 in the extre- 
| mities of the veins, gives redneſs to the 
eye, but i is diſtinguiſhed from inflamma- 


tion by its being deſtitute of preternatural 


8 heat and its conſequences; and by its go- 


ing olf ſpontancoully without diſturbance. 
Nor does any kind of extravaſated blood, 
while it remains free from acrimony, or 
venal blood confined i in the narroweſt ex- 
tremities of the veins, ever produce this 
diſeaſe. 1 nſtances of the former we daily 
ſee i in contuſions, and the latter is ſome- 
times manifeſted in tumors preventing a 


| return of the venal blood to the heart. 


A buteher once ſent me a ſheep's blad- 
der uncommonly large; its coats were 


. than uſual, and all the velns were 


1 | | ſo 
7 


. * 
On” Inflommation i in general. * 
fo diſtended with blood; that * 
membraneous fibres appeared to bei a ſet of 


. 
2345 * 


veſſels filled with this fluid; yet this bern 


muſt have been. free from inammation 
and pain, becauſe it was exceedingly fn 
when Zilled. Upon examination, I found 


an indolent tumor about the neck of the 


bladder, Which preſſing upon the 1 


veins, prevented the blood from retum. 
ing: but upon putting the bladder 1 into 
water, to preſerve it for farther enquiry, 


the blogd Was waſhed out of the veins, 4 : 


and it nearly regained itg;natural colour, 


In a varix of the human bladder, he 


patient is free from inflammation, becauſe | 


he has not any pain or fever. I have 
opened bodies that had been afflicted with . 


this diſeaſe, which had no other ſymptom, | 
while ling, than exceſſive weakneſs, 
from a conſtant. and violent diſchatge 2 
venal blood; and found the bladder | in a” 
ſtate ſimilar to that deſcribed. A varix in 
the legs, where the blood ſtagnates in the 


ex- 


2 e ee adobe it is ſo 
.. great as to cauſe ende obſtrution 
in the neighbouring parts. Nor does ar- 


rial bod by entering the lymphatics, 


r it gives redneſs, ſeem to bring on 
any greater diſturbance than blood which 
4 is extraxaſated or obſtructed in the extre- 
mities of the veins. LET 


If a cupping-glaſs be applied to the 
thin; we fee the part is ſwelled and be- 


+ comes. red, from arteriat blood ruſhing 1 in- 
to peſſels which do not ufually carry 
blood, yet without inflammation. Fo- 
mentatzons may be applied till the part 
3 red, from the ſame cauſe, and 
5 the ſame conſequences. Various 
| Kinds of violent exerciſe will force arterial 
hoo into the lymphatics, without giving 
beat or Pain; and Lhave known a vomit 
* forve blood into che lymphadics of che tu- 
nies confunctiua, with little or no incon- 
. Fenience, * the eye look very red. 
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ulcers, eſpecially in corpulent people, it is 


very common for them to become red, 


from arterial blood forcing its way into the 


lymphatics: they frequently look equally 
red with parts that are inflamed. Upon 
preſſing them with a finger the ſkin ac- 
quires its natural colour, in the ſame man- 


ner as in an eryſipelas; but upon remov- 


ruſhes again into che eutanecus veſſels, 
and yet the legs are perfectly oool, and 
free of pain. In the efropzum, the reſi- 
dence of the arterial blood in the lympha- 


ing the preſſure, the blood immediately 


ties of the unica comjunFive is very 


obvious, often for many years together, 
without inflammation: and in all theſe 


inſtances the blood eſcapes into its pro- 


per channel without diſturbance. Laſtly, 


in an aneuryſm, and an ecchimeſss, does 


not the blood remain long without the 
leaſt ſigns of its irritating? From all 


which may, we not om infer, that the 


blood, 
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blood, in its natural Rate, does not irritate 


ſufficient to inflame, and that this diſeaſe 


is not cauſed ee Ne ** its 50 
globules ? wer 91S 


crates, heen generally ſuppoſed to oceaſion 
inflammation.* ; particularly that ariſing 
from diftraQion,. or diſtention of the 
nerves. But whoever ſcrutinizes this mat- 


ter will have. occaſion: to doubt the truth 


of this opinion. For though pain, per- 


haps, i is always a conſequence of local in- 
flammation, yet there is not any evidence 
which Proves, that it ever produees it. 

Ther nerves in the membranes, covering 


the bones, are often from diſeaſe put upon 


the ſtretch, and give moſt exquiſite pain; 


but this pain is without the leaſt inflam- 


Wh” The only wide? 1 know, who has mentioned any 
thing that has a tendency to contradict this opinion, is 
Dr. Heberden ; who ſays, (Med. Tranſactione, vol, Ji, 
p. 32.) It is often ſuppoſed that great pn will quicken 
* the pulſe. I am more ſure, chat ore pain will not 
cr always do it, than I am that it will:“ and he gives 
bome inſtances to jultify this opin on. N 


1 mation 


* On Inflammation in general. 
metion or fever, till the obſtructed fluids 
acquire acrimony, and irritate the nerves 
with which they come in contact. In 


white ſwellings of the joints, while the 


confined matter is free from acrimony, the 
pain is often great, and ſometimes exqui- 
ſite, for a great length of time from dit 
tenſion ; and yet without inflammation or 
fever. But I have had ocular demon- 
ſtration of the nerves upon the ftretch, 
which gave me a clear idea of the effects 
thence produced beyond conjecture. 
About twenty years ago, a collier, of 
Meaſham, had the upper part of his foot 
violently bruiſed and lacerated, by an acci- 
dent in the coal pits. Tumor, inflamma- 
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tion, and ſuppuration followed, with the 


uſual ſymptoms ; which diſappeared as di- 
geſtion came on. Nevertheleſs, when the 
new fleſh began to riſe, a violent pain 
invaded his toes, and the under part of his 
foot adjoining to them, inſomuch that he 
could neither get reſt or ſleep in any one 


12 poſture, 
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poſture, and yet was quite cool, and per⸗ 
fectly free from any ſymptom of inflam- 
mation. Opiates mitigated the pain, but 
it returned as violent as ever, when their 
effects ceaſed; nor could we, by arry 


means, give him permanent relief, till the 


bruiſed membranes digeſted off, and diſ- 


covered to us the cauſe of his ſufferings. 


The muſcles. of a great part of his foot 


being left quite bare, the faſciculus of 
nerves, which goes to the leſſer toes, was 
more expoſed than could have been done 
by the niceſt diſſection; and a riſing of 
fleſh from the extenſor digitorum brevis, 


made them form an arch, like the ſtrings 


of a fiddle elevated by the bridge. Upon 


ſtill raiſing them with the ſciſſars point, 
in order to divide them, the pain encreaſ- 


ed; but upon cutting them through, it 
immediately ceaſed, and never returned. 
Faſing pain by dividing nerves in a ſtate 
of tenſion, is a very common practice in 


ſurgery ; but I have choſen this caſe as 


perfectly 


On Inflanmation in general. 


0 


perfectly free from obſcurity, and fully "4 


capable of illuſtrating the ſubje& by its 
ſimplicity. It is well known the ſciatica 


affects people ſeveral weeks together with - 


out ſhewing the leaſt ſign of inflamma- 
tion., I very lately attended a gentleman 
who had a moſt violent pain in his back, 
which extended through the lower part 
of the abdomen to his thighs, for four 


days together; but without either occa- 


ſioning heat or altering the pulſe: and do 
not people frequently undergo. great pain 
in the head, for a conſiderable time, with- 
out the leaſt ſymptom of fever or inflamma- 


tion? In the colic from lead, in the tooth- 


ach, in the paſſage of gall-ſtones through 
the gall-ducts, in ſtones'paſling the ureters 
into the bladder, and in many other internal 


diſeaſes, the patient often undergoes the 


moſt excruciating pain for a great length 
of time, without inflammation : all which 
together, ſeem to prove, that pain itſelf is 
never the cauſe of this diſeaſe, It may be 
laid down as an infallible and maſt uſeful 
R 2 rule 
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. N noi whe in practice, that pain accompanied 

| with fever, always ariſes from inflamma- 
tion; but when no febrile ſymptom ap- 
pears, the cauſe is either Yi or nervous 
diſtenſion. * 


Perhaps it may be faid, that irritation, 
which is a common cauſe of inflammation, 
always occaſions more or leſs pain, and 
the ſubſequent inflammation is in conſe- 
-quence of the pain thus brought on. But 
how can ſuch reaſoning be ſupported, 
when it is evident from the caſes ſelected, 
that the moſt exquiſite pain produces no 
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ſiuch effect? Beſide it muſt be remember- 

ed, that it is irritation which gives pain, 
and not pain that irritates; for if pain was 
capable of irritating in ſuch a manner as 
to bring on inflammation, it would increale | 
this diſeaſe, and ſupport itſelf when once 

| produced, like a lighted candle which con- 

| tinues to burn, though the match which 

| ſet it on fire is removed. Whereas the 

fact is directly contrary; for remove the 

N 
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cauſe of pain, and pain itſelf is incapable 
of keeping up inflammation. | Irritating 
dreſſings applied to a ſore, will bring on, 
and keep up, violent inflammation, ſolong 


215 


28 they are uſed; but upon, removing 


them, all the troubleſome ſymptoms diſ- 


appear, and fairly evince, that it is the 


irritation and not the pain which produces 
the inflammation z and that though the 
pain be ever ſo great, it is incapable of 
ſupporting, and much leſs of producing 
the diſeaſe of which we are treating. 
Now, though it may be proved by in- 


numerable inſtances, that external irrita- . 


tion is one cauſe of inflammation; yet it 
muſt be obſerved, that different kinds of 
irritation produce different effects“. If 

we irritate the brain or nerves with a 
knife, by pricking with a needle, by com- 
preſſing with a ligature, or by any other 
kind of irritation, which is ſudden and of 
ſhort continuance, ſpaſms only are the 

* See Baller a Irritability, p.,33. 
3 CON= 
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Different 
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effects. 
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conſequence ; whereas corroſives bring on 
| inflammation : and when we reflect, that a 
mote in the eye as certainly produces this 
diſeaſe, as choſe things Which corrode, it 
will appear to follow, that inflammation 
is only brought on by that kind of irrita- 
tion which keeps VP a conſtant RE of 
the nerves. 


However, though it is plain this kind 
of irritation will cauſe inflammation, it 


does not ſo clearly appear from any thing 
yet written upon that ſubject, by what 
means this effect is produced: for though 
latter writers thinking that obſtruction, 
without an irritation in the obſtructed part, 
never occaſions inflammation, have prefer- 
red the doctrine of irritation to the Boer- 
haavean doctrine of -obſtruQion *, yet 
they have gone very little farther toward 
elucidating the point in queſtion. They 
have only attempted to change the cauſe 


of heat in the affected part, from attrition 


* $ce Van Sweit. Com. ſect. 371, 


4 
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to an x increaſed velocity, or impetus in the 
blood; without proving that an increaſed 
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velocity in the fluids is capable of 1 ; 


ing ſuch an effect. 

Some ſay inflammation is owing to an 
increaſed alternate contraction in the ſmall 
veſſels, whether ariſing from obſtructing 


matter diſtracting their fibres, or acrid 


matter irritating them. Thoſe who ſup- 


poſe a hot tumor cannot be formed in any 
part without an exceſſive great motion of 
the fluids, endeavour to prove that the 


ſmall veſſels, inſtead of being obſtructed, 


become enlarged in inflamed parts; and 
that the blood flows, both through veins 


and arteries, with an increaſed velocity, 
and occaſions preternatural heat. 

On the other hand, others, though they 
do not think obſtruction is to be conſider- 


ed as the primary cauſe of inflammation, | 


. yet ſay; © It is; at the ſame time, ſuffici- 
« ently probable, that ſome degree of ob- 
« ftruQion does take place, in every cafe 


Different 3 


opinions 
about in- 
flamma- 
tion. 
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« of inflammation ; and that the extremi- 

' © ties of the arteries do not readily tranfmit 

e the unuſual quantity of blood impelled | 
« into them, by the increaſed action in 
the courſe of theſe veſſels.” They think 

the phznomena of inflammation, red- 
“ neſs, heat, pain, and tumor, all concur 
ein ſhewing that there is an increaſed 
i impetus of the blood in the veſſels of 
e the part affected, owing to an intent 
« action of the veſſels of the part itſelf. 8 
And imagine “ inflammation may often 
«© be explained in the following manner: 
© ſome..cauſes of inequality in the diſtri- 
« bution of the blood, may throw an un- 
4 uſual quantity of it upon particular veſ- 
« ſels, to which it muſt neceſſarily prove 

* a ſtimulus. But, farther, it is probable, . 
« the vis medicatrix, nature, increaſes ſtill 
Ki more the action of theſe veſſels, which 
te it effects by the formation, of a ſpaſm on 
c their extremities, as in all other febrile 
* diſeaſes, A aun, ere, of the ex- 
x4 = treme 
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treme arteries, ſupporting. an inęreaſet. 

* aQjon. in che courſe of the ſame, may e 

9 conſidered a8 the proximate, cauſe, of | F. -_ 

9 inflammation, at leaſt, i in all caſes not 

* ariſing from direct inuli. applied“ 

But whether theſe, opinions are leſs hypo- 

thetical than the doctrine, of, Boerhaave, 

let us now conſider: nor am I; fearfyl-, 

of offending, ſuch reſpectable authority, 

though I differ from them in opinion; for 

being in ſearch of truth, I know they will, 

with pleaſure, embrace every enen 1 

attempt to diſcover it. N 
Suppoſing, What has 8 UN been prov- "Theſe 

ed, that there may be an increaſed alter- 2 

nate contraction in the ſmall veſſels; is 

this ſufficient to produce the heat obſerv- 

able in inflamed parts, by increaſing the 

heat of the blood? There never Fet has 

been an experiment made capable of prov- 


ing this circumſtance. It is true, an in- Abs 
creaſed motion of the ſolids will increaſe gemi 


tion in the 
animal heat; but this increaſe, of heat is ſmall vet 


very ficient 
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o bring very different from the heat of inflamma- 
on inflam- 

mation, as tion. If a man runs till he is exceeding 
facts 
prove. hot, we feel in him a great increaſe of 


natural heat, but not any thing diſagree- 
able to the touch; his ſkin remains ſoft, and 
open, and the heat ſpontaneouſly diſap- 
pears without giving unneaſineſs. In the 
experiments made by Dr. Fordyce, in heat- 
ed rooms * ; the human heat was raiſed to 
one hundred degrees, and the pulſe to one 


hundred and thirty-nine ſtrokes in a mi- 


nute; but without inflammation. In the 
chace, the active hunter often increaſes his 
natural heat to a great degree, for ſeveral 


hours together, without any, detriment ; 


becauſe heat, in great quantity, is conſtant- 
ly diſcharged by the lungs, and by per- 


ſpiration from the body. The hunted 
deer brings on himſelf, by increaſed mo- 
tion exceſſive heat, and yet, on being 
reſcued from death, he repoſes himſelf, 


and without ſuffering laſting inconveni- 


Med. * N. iv. p. 269. 
Fg | _ ence, 
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ence, ſoon recovers his former tempera- 
ture of body and agility. Were an in- 
creaſed impetus in the blood to bring on 
inflammation, would not death frequently 
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be the conſequence of violent exerciſe? 
May we not therefore conclude, that na- 
ture, in her laws of the animal economy, 


has, by conſtantly diſcharging heat, provid- 
ed againſt diſeaſe being the conſequence of 


violent motion, except by accident? Where- 
fore an increaſe of natural heat, excited 


by extraordinary exerciſe, and inflamma- 


Increaſed 


natural 
heat and 


inflamma- 
ion differ- / 


tion, ſeem to be different things; yet entthings. 
ſhould we even ſuppoſe them to be exaQt- 


ly the ſame, is the quantity of blood paſſ- 

ing through an inflamed part equal to 
the degree of heat it poſſeſſes ? Certainly 
it is not; for inſtance, in the little ulcer, 

of which we ſhall hereafter have occaſion 
to ſpeak, immediately following inocula- 
tion, the appearance of red blood bears no 


proportion to the degree of heat; and we 


believe the ſame rule will hold good in 
every inflammation, 


If 
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Heat wp- Jt. che heat in the inflamed part depend- 
m_ ed upon the increaſed force and velocity 
erde of the blood paſſing through the ſmall 
| wc veſſels, would it not, it a ſtimulus, when 
ot the | 


blood. once ſet a going, continue its motion, not- 
withſtanding the firſt cauſe of increaſed 
| action Was taken away ? Is not the con- 
trary certain ? But chere is no proof either 
of a briſker circulation, or of an increaſed 
action in the veſſels of the inflamed part: 
all that has been ſaid in ſupport of this 
doctrine, having originated in conjecture, 
as a very light experiment will evince. 
If We preſs the blood out of the lympha- 
tics, in a ſimple inflammation of the ſkin, 
br in an erylipelas where the fever. is not 
- conſiderable, and out of the lymphatics 
where the part is become red from blood 
entering theſe veſſels without inflamma- 
tion; we ſhall /ze the circulation is not 
quicker in the inflamed than in the unin- 
flamed part. Nor can the beſt glaſſes 
Aiſcover any action in them. The pulſa- 
| tion 


— —__—_—— 
, / 
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tion we ſometimes feel, is no evidence in 


favour of theſe veſſels acting with increaſ- 


ed force; becauſe it is only diſcovered in 


abſceſſes, where there is conſiderable ob- 
ſtruction: and the blood meeting with 
unuſual reſiſtance in the larger veſſels 


of the cellular membrane, paſſes through 
them with difficulty, and is hence more 


ealily perceived. We ſhall preſently men- 


tion ſeveral inſtances of inflammation, 
where it is manifeſt the motion of the 


blood, and the action of the veſſels, muſt 


be diminiſhed. Nor do redneſs, pain, tu- 
mor, and heat, evince the contrary. Red- 


neſs, we have ſeen, will happen without 


any increaſed i impetus of the blood; pain 


and tumor ariſe from diſtenſion, cauſed | 


by obſtructed fluids; and the heat will 
hereafter 5 to ariſe from e 
cauſe. 

When an unuſual quantity of blood is 
thrown upon a particular part, it does not 
become a ſtimulus ſufficient to inflame ; 


6 | as 


0 
GI, 4 


Blood in- 
its natural 


ſtate is in- 
capable of 


producing 
inflammas- 


tion, 
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as we learn, from inſtances taken notice 
of, where arterial blood enters the lym- 
phatics without inconvenience: nor do I 
: believe it has power, in any inſtance, to 
act as a ſtimulus, otherwiſe than by ſtrik- 
ing againſt, the nerves ; becauſe corroſives 
do not produce ſpaſms, By experiments, 
to be preſently mentioned, it will appear, 
: that it is not neceſſary the blood ſhould be 
more irritating than pure water ; and, in- 
deed, were it in a natural ſtate capable 
of producing ſpaſms. on the extremities 
of the veſſels, would not great. incon- 
venience, almoſt conſtantly, attend the 
circulation? 
In regard to obſtruction in . 
parts, I believe a few plain facts will make 
it pretty evident, that inflammation often 
happens without being accompanied with 
this circumſtance: that the cauſe pro- 
_ ducing inflammation, frequently brings 
on obſtruction, by inviting a flux of hu- 
See Haller on Irritability, ſect. 2. 
b mours 
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mours to, and overloading, the veſſels of 


the affected part; and that obſtruction, in 
many inſtances, is the remote cauſe of this 


diſeaſe. In a ſimple inflammation of the 
ſkin, or in an eryſipelas (the conſequence 
of abſorbed matter), eſpecially upon the 
legs, when the ſkin is not much thicken- 


ed or dilated; in the beginning of com- 


mon abſceſſes, and in many other in- 
ſtances, upon preſſing the part with a 
finger, we perceive, from the motion of 
the blood, and from the neighbouring 
veins being fuller than ordinary, that the 
circulation is carried on without impedi- 
ment: but where the irritating cauſe is 
very active, does not the ſubſequent ſwell- 
ing ſometimes i intercept the paſſage of the 
blood ſo much, as to bring on local dropſy, 


and even ſpongineſs in the ſkin? And have 


not we frequent inſtances, when the cir- 


culation is abſolutely ſtopped by inflam- 


mation, that a local mortification is the 
conſequence? It cannot, therefore, be un- 


reaſonable 
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77 K : 
- Toflamma- 


tion does 


from 


ſpaſm, . 


2 


reaſonable to  fippole, hat the degree of 


Obſtruction is in Proportion to the flux 
brought upon the part, though the inflam- 
mation had not obſtruction for. its firſt 
cauſe; and that obſtruction is frequently 


| the remote cauſe, will preſently : appear. 


But, notwithſtanding the opinion was 


firſt ſuggeſted by Adab, we cannot 


conceive inflammation to. ariſe from a 
ſpaſm. of the extreme arteries, ſupporting - 


an increaſed action in the courfe of them; 


2812 F 


becauſe it originated i in, and is only ſup- 


Ported by, conjeQure, and * * the 7 


ing reafons: f 
x Firff. Becatife: inflatn mation Wie to | 


; Parts Which ſeem ever ti to be affected with 


fpaſrns EE $4 — 4 1 i 
Secondly. Bectule, the « extreme arteries 


are not ſubje to ape nor are they the 
ſeat of inflammation. . - 


Thirdly. Becauſe, 3 never er produce 
inflammation. | 


$ 
4 * * 


Fourthly, 
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conſequently not likely to be affected with 
ſpaſm, 


I. The ſkin is ſubject to inflammation ; 
and yet, when irritated, nothing like a 


ſpaſm appears * either in the fibres of 
the ſkin itſelf, or in the veſſels which be- 


long to it: nor do we think any part of 
the body ſuſceptible of ſpaſms but muſ- 
cular fibres, from which every part of the 
ſkin differs. 

II. I do not remember one real 2 be- 
ing produced, capable of giving ſupport to 
the opinion, that ſpaſms of the extreme 


arteries ever take place. On the contrary, 


according to Haller's experiments, the 


arteries carrying red blood, are neither ; 


ſenſible nor irritable ; and daily experi- 


ence evinees the truth of this obſervation, 


* See Haller on Irritability, ſect. 2. 
+ On lrritability, p. 27, and 4r. 


. for 


r 
Foutthly. Becauſe, the capillary veſſels, in 

which the inflammation is ſaid to be ſeat- 

ed, appear to be deſtitute of action, and 
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for neither any thing like ſpaſm, or pain 


is produced, when we incloſe the arteries 


alone in a ligature; whereas when muß 


cular fibres happen to be included, pn 


are an immediate conſequence. 


It is ſaid, indeed, that the arteries are all 
eneireled with a muſcular coat, which is of 
courſe irritable ; that their fyſtole is ow- ' 
ing to this 'coat being ſtimulated by-the 
blood paſſing from the ventricles of the 
heart; and the doctrine of nervous' ſtric- 
ture, upon che extreme branches of che 


as. 


arteries, has in conſequence ariſen. But, 
notwithſtanding much ingenious theory, 


and wrong concluſions drawn from amato- 
mical experiments, haye been employed 
to ſupport this opinion, yet whoever ex- 


amines into this matter by experiment, | 
will, I think, be convinced, that the inward. 
coat of an artery is a membrane ful gene- 
71g, calculated by its ſmoothneſs to give 
facility to the paſſage of the blood; and 

6 | that 
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that nothin 8 muſcular een in * of 
imagine nr vieds 63 it 
A principal pad. of a fee 6-50 mob 
11 is its power of contraction, upon irrita · 
tion; and as none of the coats of an artery 


can be affected by i irritation, it is to me very 


clear, that no part of them is muſcular; or 
if they contract, from being irritated, why 
are they not made a hollow muſcle like 


the heart? Beſide, if we view the different 


coats of an artery with a good glaſs, they 


haye not, the appearance, of any thing 


muſcular, | They are elaſtic, and have all 
the properties of elaſtic ligaments. . : Like 


wad 4804 


reer. 


ing put into motion by a 8 aQing 
immediately. upon them ; 3.1 and all their 
coats, in the ſame manner As elaſtic liga- 
ments, preſerve their elafticity-; after death; 
and undergo no alteration, by, boiling gents 
ly, or by macerating in ſpirit of wine *, 
.* See Compend. Anat. à Fran, Nicholls, p; 26. let 2. 
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No part 
of an ar- 
tery muſ- 
cular. 


Com par- 
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Though they may poſſibly have ſome- 
thing in their ſtructure peculiar to them- 


— 


ſelves, yet there 1 
f body to which they bear any analogy. 
| keenis owing to contraction taking Aha 


by elaſticity, that the arteries are cloſed 


_ when divided, or when the blood ceaſes 


to flow through them ; for their circular 
fibres contracting upon the "innermoſt 
membranous coat, make it fill up, and 
entirely ſtop the paſſage through the veſ- 
"et, which is very different from tpaſin, 
nor does nervous inhevce ſeem bo 1 in- 


tcterfere. n 
Fee, In truth, write titers ſeem to have perplexed 


chis patt of pliyfiology much, by labour- 


ing to prove, that irtitability is effential to 


the arteries in promoting their contraction. 
But we mult call to mind, that the muſ- 
cular fibres, which ate actuated to their 


 offifte by a ſtimulus, are in general incapa- 


ble of being /engehened fuddenly by di- 
f lention; and chat, being irritated, they 
; ſhorten 
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Morten themſelves, and ſpontaneouſly re- 
turn again to their natural ſtate, when the 
irritating cauſe ceaſes to act. On the con- 
trary, the fibres compoſing elaſtic liga- 
ments, or the arteries which reſemble 
them, do not perform any part of their 


office by being made ſhorter than their 
uſual length; but are put into action 


from being lengthened by diſtention, and 
afterward return with the force, uſual to 
elaſtic ſubſtances, to their former- dimen- 


lions. So that there are no parts of the 
body which differ more 1n their aQion, 


than the arteries and the muſcular fibres . 


Nor is the cauſe of the ſyſtole of the 


arteries, and the cauſe of the contrac- 
tion gf the muſcular fibres, any way 
ſimilar. 


perhaps the ſphinctet muſcles may be oppoſed to 
this doctrine; but it ought to be obſerved, that they 
differ . very much from muſcular fibres in general, and 
ſeemingly are of a peculiar ſtructure: they bear, indeed, 
ſome analogy to the elaſtic ligaments, but are deſtitute 
of molt of the properties belonging to them. 


8 There 
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There is not any writer, I am acquaint- 


ed with, who ever ſuppoſes a ſtimulus. to 


interfere in reſtoring the muſeular fibres 
from contraction to their natural ſtate. 
The ligament in the neck of brutes, like 
the elaſtic vegetable, returns to its uſual 
length, when the diſtending cauſe ceaſes 
to a&, without being excited to this office 


by any ſtimulus. Are not the coats of 


the arteries of the ſame nature? They 


give way to the blood when expelled from 


the heart, and after ward aſſiſt in preſſing 
it forward, by a natural power of return- 


ing to their former ſhape; and for this 


office, irritability in them is not neceſſary. 
Nor does the redneſs, occaſioned by irri- 
tating topics, form any analogy in favour 


of the large arteries being irritable ; be- 


cauſe, the lymphatics are very different 
kind of veſſels: their nerves are more 
expoſed, and more liable to be affected by 


| an irritating cauſe, and yet, even in this 


inftance, 
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inſtance, nervous ſtricture, or any motion 


in them, is not the conſequence. 

If then the arteries, carrying blood, are 
void of | muſcular fibres, they cannot be 
irritated ſo as to be affected with ſpaſms ; 
or even if they produced ſpaſms, upon be- 
ing affected with the cauſes commonly 


And can- 
not be af- 
fected fo 


as to pro- 


duce 


ſpaims. 


bringing on ſpaſms in the muſcular fibres, 


an immediate diſcharge would not be the 


effect of irritating ſubſtances applied to 


the ſkin. Upon irritating lymphatics, 
g they even admit, and are loaded with, red 


blood; whereas did a ſpaſm take TT 


it would be prevented from entering into 
them, and they would become pale and 
diminiſhed in fize. But the motion of 
the blood through the inflamed part, 


when not prevented by obſtruction, puts | 


it beyond doubt, that ſpaſm does not any 
Way aſſiſt in bringing on this diſeaſe ; and 
whoever attends to what was before Maid, 
we apprehend will be ſatisfied in this mat- 
ter. Indeed, I firmly believe, the lym- 
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Spaſms 
may not 
ſo tre- 
quently 
occur as 
has been 


| imagined. 


* 
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phatics have not any power of cloſing 
themſelves ; becauſe in wounds, unleſs 


their ſides are preſſed together by the ſub- 
ſequent ſwelling, they continue to diſ- 


charge lymph from the very beginning 
to the end of the cure: for the reddiſh | 
liquor which appears, two or three hours 


after the wound is made, does not come 
from arteries not cloſe ntracted, as has 
generally been ſuppoſed, but from lym- 


Phatic veſſels; and acquires its redneſs by 


diſſolving and waſhing away the blood 
which remains in, or drains into, the 
wound after the dreſſings are applied. 

Perhaps many diſeaſes, which, becauſe 
they are immediately relieved by nervous 


| medicines, are ſuppoſed. to ariſe from a 


ſpaſm of the ſmall veſſels, may be thought 
to invalidate theſe obſervations ; but till 


it is proved, that the. arteries are affected 


with ſpaſms, this mode of reaſoning will 
hold good: nor is it ſufficiently clear, that 


ſpaſms are ſo frequent in nervous diſeaſes 


as 


U 
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as is imagined. For inſtance, the 1imme- , 
date relief often given in a fit of the ner 
vous aſthma, by gum ammoniacum, aſa- 


fœtida, and ſuch kind of medicines, may 


occaſion an opinion that the diſeaſe takes | 
its riſe from ſpaſm ; but this amounts to 
nothing more than conjecture: and, if we 


except the aſthma ariſing from a ſpaſm of 
the diaphragm, we ſhall account for the 


nature of the complaint, and the effects of 


theſe medicines, with equal ſatisfaction, if 
we ſuppoſe the nerves, in conſequence of 
diſeaſes, are incapable of doing their office, 


and that the parts they ſerve are of courſe in 


the ſame predicament, For a difficulty of 
breathing may ariſe from / theſe. cauſes, 


and eaſe be the immediate conſequence of | 
thoſe remedies which increaſe nervous 


energy. If by ſpaſm, a contraction only, 


without any alternate motion of the ſmall 
veſlels, is meant, it ſtill is not any thing in 
_ favour of its being the proximate. cauſe of 


inflammation, by cauſing an increaſed impe- 
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tus of the blood i in the veſſels of the affected 
part; becauſe, if the veſſels are in a ſtate of 
contraction, their action muſt ceaſe inſtead | 
of being increaſed. Beſide, if there were 
to be a ſpaſm of the extreme veſſels, it 
would confine the blood to the larger ar- 
teries; and in what manner could the 
veſſels act upon, or quicken the motion 
of, the fluids, when there are none in the 
part ? 7 | 
Spaſi ng Indeed it appears to me, that Calm and 
inflamma- inflammation are oppoſite diſeaſes; for is 


tion differ- 
ent diſ- not inflammation, or a tendency to inflam- 


1 mation, the cure of ſpaſm ? Bliſters, ſina- © 
piſms, eſſential oils, &c. ſeem to produce 
their good effects in ſpaſmodic diſeaſes 
by bringing on inflammation, or increaſ- 
ing heat. Are not all the ſpaſtic affections, 
of which we are certain, relieved by thoſe 


remedies, whether inwardly or outwardly 
applied, which add warmth” or vigour to” 
the nerves ? If heat is the abater of ſpaſm, 
mul? not fever always put an end to in- 


flammation, 
„ « 
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flammation, if brought on by ſpaſm ? And 


yet it is a certain fact, that inflammation 
18 increaſed by increaſed heat. 


But it has been ſaid, that cold air, by 


conſtringing the extremities of the arte- 


ries, brings on inflammation; and why 


may not a ſtricture from ſpaſm produce 
the ſame effet? To this we anſwer, be- 
cauſe they are no way ſimilar; and that, 
ſo far as it can be made to prove any 
thing, it proves the direct contrary. For 
cold air, when it brings on inflammation, 
makes its way into the affected part, de- 
ſtroys or leſſens nervous energy, inſtead 
of conſtringing it; brings on a ſwelling, 
and the Ad 0n takes place only 
beyond the parts which are obſtructed, 
which are pale and lifeleſs: and would 
not they, inſtead of being inflamed, ap- 
pear equally lifeleſs were the extreme 
veſſels rendered impervious to the blood 


by a ſtricture from ſpaſm? In parts, in- 
_o_ with ſpaſms, perſpiration is not 


obſtructed, 
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obſtructed, no continued ſwelling appears, 
nor do they inflame; whereas when cold 
acts with force ſufficient to bring on in- 
- flammation, it obſtructs perſpiration, and 
occaſions an accumulation of heat in veſ- 
ſels leſs injured, bordering upon the ob- 
ſtruction. Antiſpaſmodics either mitigate 
or remove ſpaſms, but inflammation from 
cold does not give way to their uſe, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe neutral ſalts to be of this claſs. 
Hoffman, indeed, if I remember right, 
was of this opinion; and becauſe they 
were ſerviceable in fevers, which he /up- 
poſed aroſe from ſpaſm, numbered them 
among the antiſpaſmodics ; but this was 
only ſquaring practice to theory, and moſt 
likely aſeribing effects to theſe remedies 
' which they never produce. 

. Laſtly, it may be aſked, if you do not 
allow: of ſpaſm in the extreme arteries, in 
what manner do you account for the pre- 
ternatural heat in the hot fit of an inter- 
n e * * which we might fairly 

5 E _ anſwer, 
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anſwer, intermitting fevers are another 
ſpecies of diſeaſe, as is,evident from their 
not being accompanied with local inflam- 
mation. And whether we are able or not to 
account for this ſymptom, we may obſerve, : 
that there is not yet any proof of ſpaſms * 
being the cauſe of it ; or that this diſeaſe, 
in any ſtage, is accompanied with ſpaſm or 
nervous conſtriction: for nervous conſtric- 
tion or ſpaſm, as we have before obſerved, 
requires nervous energy to occaſion con- 
traction in the muſcular fibres; and it is 
manifeſt, from the rigor itſelf, that at the 
onſet of every fit in this fever, nervous 
energy is not only leſſened but almoſt de- 
ſtroyed for a time , and that the nerves 


| bes nag been .obfarned, that theſs n 


intermitting fevers, die in the cold fit ; owing, no doubt, 
to nervous affection: and where the habit is very irrit- 


able and debilitated, the very firſt impreſſion made in 


the beginning of other fevers is ſometimes ſo great, that 
the fate of the patient is certain; the violence of the 
rigor evidently ſhewing that the injury the nervous 
ſyſtem receives is irrecoverable, 


My oe OPTI have 


5 


In theſe 
diſorders 
there is an 
increaſed 
or pfeter- 
natural” 
irritabi- 
lity. - 


In what 
manner 
the fit is 
brought 
on. 
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have not power to act with force ſufficient 
to effect any contraction. The cauſe of | 
intermitting fevers clearly brings on pre- 
ternatural irritability in the habit * ; and 
the nerves being thus rendered ſuſcept - 
ible of the leaſt impreſſion, are ſo affected 
for a time by the cauſe bringing on the 
rigor, as to have a tendency toward 
Kante add to along that being rendered 1 in- 


* if we give + alot he about half an hour 
before the coming on of the fit, we frequently prevent 
it; and if we take a view of the remedies which cure 
intermitting fevers, we ſhall diſcover that they all. have a 
power of leſſening the irritability of the ſolids, "and thus 
render the nerves incapable of being affected by the 
cauſe Which excites the fit. If taking off increaſed ir- 
ritability is the cure of intermitting fevers, increaſed 
Fritability muſt always exiſt in this diſorder, However, 
the cauſe of this irritability muſt firſt be removed, other- 
wiſe ſedatives will prove inſufficient ; and on this ac- 
count due attention muſt be paid to the ſtate of the ab- 


domen. We have already hinted, that all agues ariſe 
from an increaſed irritability of the abdominal viſcera, 


which extends itſelf to the whole body ; and are not the 
ſwelling of the ſpleen, hardneſs of the belly, the uſe of 
vomits, and the principal part of the cure depending of- 
ten upon relieving an obſtructed ere 1 
Teas of the * of this doctrine ? 

capable 
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G5 % a.4 


5 nor e is "carried to the ſurface. of the 


body, Which of courſe e becomes, cold, pale, 


1144 


and ſhrinks inward. But as the cauſe 


producing this effect goes off, the nerves 


gradually begin to;exert. chemſelves again, 


and the blood, &c. xeturn to their, uſual 


_ 


ſtored. *in 212 41 113; " 


|; channels ; ; whence the ſucceeding. heat 
being « confined, produces a temporary. fe- 


ver, which diſappears upon the nerves 


having regained their uſual power: for 


che extreme arteries being enabled to ad- 
mit the fluids, enen comes on, and 


the uſual, temperature e of the body i is of 


5 75 , 
e * a * 


8 James Lind, 1 Treatiſe, on. * e peng 


Fen- fever, reckons the power of the: fun LEW 8 


and moon amongſt the exciting cauſes of af. 


this diſ. 


this diſorder. He, ſays, The power onder. 


©. 


60 . 


 * thoſe. relapſe who have had it, is truly 


* amazing ; and there are ſo many in- 

9 ſtances of this, and it is fo well known 

k 4% IS * 
at 


F: 272 On Iaflammatin in generul. : 
= at Bengal, that it is enough to have 
N = mentioned it.” His own practice has 
_ - furniſhed him with ſeveral ſtrong inſtances, 
= | which he relates in ſupport of this opinion; 
4 | and he ſays many more might be collect- 
1 x ed in every country betwixt che tropics. 
; | "If writers are not miſtaken, there are ma- 
| | ws | "ty inſtances upon record of the influence 
| of the fun and moon in' bringing on, at 
| | leaſt, many of the ſymptoms of diſeaſes 
I in this iſland “; and if the moon has that 
[ —_—_— effect aſcribed 1 to it, in raiſing the rides, 
1 it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it 
may have ſome effect upon the human 

body, when rendered morg ſuſceptible of : 


_ — 


feeling by a particular Rate of the nerves. 

- Eſpecially if what fome have aſſerted be 
true, that tides are not confined to the 
waters, but that there is alſo à tide in the 

air; for a particular kind of air, under 1 
Nate of nerves deſcribed, will often bring 
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on this diſorder. 
D de, Mead on the Infloenee of the Sun and Moon, 
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1 have known a ſudden expoſure to the Proof 


0 
biaſt of a.north-eaſt wind, inſtantly bring = 
on a rigor; and à ſingle fit of an inter- 


mitting fever in a perſon lately cured of 
this diſeaſe; im whom the increaſed irrit- 
ability of the nerves was not entirely re- 


moved; as his being ſuſceptible of the leaſt 


bringing 
on a rigor 


in inter- 


mittig 


alteration in the air, ſufficiently evinced. 


Under the ſame predicament, I have alſo 
been witneſs to à cold ftream of air from 
a river renewing tlie ague. The patient's 


deſeription was, that walking in a meadoÞ# 


he felt a damp cold air eome upon him; 


from an adjoining river: a chilneſs firſt; 
then a rigor, and afterward 2 hot fit, &c. 


one fit, but he was again forced to take the 
bark to accompliſh a cure. 80 very irfitz 


_ enſued ; nor did the diſeaſe terminate in 


able are people often in agues *, that it is 


not uncommon for them to be affected 
much with high winds, though they are 
even in a warm bed. 
| *. Sec Diſfertation on Trritability in general. | 

"" rigor 
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ee deg 
| ſeems to be the great degree of irritability 


Proofs people at that time poſſeſs “; and, I am 


ſhewing 


chat an in- Certain, an increaſed | irritability accom- 


ereaſed 


oi. Panying inflamed ulcers, ſubjects the pa- 


jel the tient to evening rigors. Precipitate was 
paticntto applied to an ulcer, an inflammation en- 
2 ſued, and the patient had for ſeveral days, 
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while the inflammation remained, a rigor 
at a certain time: I have feen inflamma- 
tion bring on a regular intermittent, which 
das removed by curing the loeal coms 
plaint. Felix Whurts f, and many other 
writers, have long ſince ſpaken of the 
effects of the moon upon ſores; and if 
the ſtate of the air above mentioned, 
under particular ſtates of | irritability, 
eould bring on a rigor, &e. by af- 
fecting the nerves; why not air-tides, 
actuated by the moon, at certain periods, 


produce a ſimilar effect? Indeed, there 
ſeems to me, not to be any doubt but ex- 


* See Pulſe Table. © + Chay. xv. © 
ternat 


1 
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ternal agents, capable of leſſening nervous 


energy, do bring on the rigor in fevers, 
and its conſequences, when the body is in 
a ſtate to be affected by them. The ſub- 


ject has not yet been ſufficiently attended ö 
to in this part of the world, to determine 


27s 


about the point in queſtion ; and the la- | 


bour and exactneſs required, may deter 
many from the undertaking; eſpecially 


as knowing how to remove the increaſed 
irritability is ſufficient for the phyſician's 


purpoſe. But if time and ſtrict obſers 
vation ſhould ever confirm What has 


been ſaid about the effects of the moon 
upon the human body, undet her differ- 
ent motions, it may explain many things 
7.3 Fa the nature of diſeaſes, not at preſent 
underſtood. 

III. Beſide, even if the extreme arteries 
were liable to be affected with ſpaſm; we 
have no reaſon, from expetience, to con- 
tlude, that ſpaſm will bring on inflamma- 
* becauſe we conſtantly ſee violent 


| Spaſmo- 
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notattends 
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ifhflammia* 
tion. 
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On Inflammation in general. 
ſpaſmodic diſorders exiſt for a great length 
of time without one ſymptom of inflam- 
mation. This is exceeding common in 
pains of the ſide, in after-pains, and in 
ſpaſmodic diſeaſes of the vifcera, &c. In 
the tetanus is not every muſcular fibre in 
the body in a ſpaſtic ſtate, and yet with- 
out inflammation? I have ſeen a young 
woman afflicted, two years together, with 
the ieransſus, that rendered her inſenſible, 
and kept the muſcular fibres of the whole 
body conſtantly, more or leſs, in a tate 
of contraction, without ever having, as 
I could diſcover, any quickneſs in her 
pulſe, or any ſigns of inflammation. 
Nor do I remember ever ſeeing a caſe 
truly ſpaſmodic which brought on that 


diſeaſe. Certainly, if ſpaſms had any diſ- 


poſition to produce inflammation, it would 
be no uncommon attendant in-the caſes 
we have mentioned: and in whatever 


view we examine them, they ſeem foreign 


to out preſent ſubje&, and lead to the uſe 
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of antiſpaſmodics, where different kind of 


remedies are more proper. 
IV. Haller fays*, © Upon examining 


be 5 the circulation in animals, with the mi- 


* croſcope, I have never obſerved any 


contraction in the arteries. I have viewed 


ce the circulation for whole hours in fiſhes 


© and frogs, and, during the whole time, 
« the ſides of the veſſel remained as quiet 


« as thoſe of the tube with which I examin- 
* ed them.” All the experiments I have 
made of this kind, reſpecting the capillary 
_ veſlels, perfectly agree with the obſerva- 


tions of this celebrated writer; ; and when 
I fee a globule of blood ſqueezed into an 


oblong form, in paſſing through a particu- 
lar part of a ſmall veſſel, it ſeems perfect. 
ly clear that its ſides do not move or give 
way. From all which reflections and ex- 


periments, from the conſtruction of the 
arteries being different from chat of the 


heart, and from irritability i in them being 


* On Irritability, ſect. 25 | 4 
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uſe- 


W 


25 On Inflammation in general.” 
uſeleſs; wr are led to conclude that hei 
- infide is not irritable. We of courſe be- 
keve that all the theories which have ſup- 
poſed ſpaſms to ariſe from their being | 
irritated by the circulating blood, are fal- 
rs lacions; and that inflammation never 
originates in the blood-veſſels while the 
blood remains in its natural ſtate, unleſs 
from local injury: but let us ſee what 
farther inſtruQtions we can receive from 
PINE: | | | 
| Thimw- © F cannot think, with ſome modern wri- 


hor'sdoc- | 


of in ters, that the heat of the human body 
2 conſiſts in the repeated action of the ſolids 
FD , 4 And fluids. 1 join thoſe in opinion who 
_—_— = think fire i is elementaty, and that it reſides 
7 50 . in all animal bodies ab origine; becauſe 
5 . wherever there is heat, I apprehend there 
! 4s 60% ga is Hire in action, and I am led to believe, 
. * Fr 2 that inflammation in every inſtance is 
| 0 fo Wolly owing to an accumalation o ani- 
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Tg exiſtence of animal heat cannot be 
Pr; and it ſeems. to be equally true, 


that that kind of, irritation which con- 


ſtantly frets the nerves, invites into the 


* 


affected part a greater degree of this heat 


than common. It is univerſally admitted, 
that irritating matter occaſions an unuſual 
flow of red blood and lymph into the ſmall 
veſſels of the part upon which it acts; be- 


5 cauſe i it is perceivable with the eye. And 5 


though we cannot fee. the arrival of an 


unuſual quantity of heat, yet it is not leſs 


evident to the ſenſe of feeling. 
If we attend to the progreſs of inocula- 
tion, We ſhall. diſcover, by applying - a 


finger to the ſmall puncture, where the © 
variolous matter Was inſerted, a preter- 


natural heat, and ſenſation of fire ſufficiett 


279 


do prove that the infection has taken place, Sar} 
as ſoon as there is any appearance of mor- 


bid. affection in the wound. Afterward, 
when a redneſs begins to ſhew itſelf, the 
ain being perfeQly calm, and the patient 
a | 14 a8 


* 


280 On Inflammatin in general. 
as cool and temperate as poſſible, the heat 
is greater about the ſmall ulcer, than can 
poſſibly ariſe from any motion iti the ad- 
jacent veſſels. Compare the appearance 
of blood in the lymphatic veſſels round this 
ulcer, with the blood paſſing through the 
lymphatic veſſels in the tunica conjuniva 
of blear-eyed people; and though the lat- 
ter, for the moſt part, is a hundred times 
greater, yet there is no ificreaſed heat, be- 
cauſe there is neither obſtruction nor irri- 
tation. And when we reflect upon what 
bas already been ſhewn, that an increaſed 
velocity of the blood does not bring on 
inflammation; it will clearly appear that 
the Preternatural heat in this inſtance, 
depends upon irritation” alone, ate 
_ of any motion in the blood. 
1 Irxtitation then, in this inftance, beige 
if ©! eſtecis. three diftin& effects; the inviting heat, 
blood, and lymph to the diſordered part; 
the accumulated blood and lymph produc- 
"oy! diſtenſion, _— redneſs, and 


: e pain; 
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On Inflammation in general. 28 
pain; and the accumulated heat, inflam- 
mation. But though we imagine this 

heat is brought by the nerves, blood, and 

all kinds of veſſels and fibres, becauſe they 

all are the reſidence of animal heat, yet, 

in ſome inſtances, the quantity of heat 
brought in the blood is only a ſmall ſhare, 
compared with that brought by the other 
parts; becauſe in caſes of great obſtruQtion, - 
a ſmall quantity of blood only paſſes 
through the inflamed part; for, meeting 
with reſiſtance, it eſcapes by the anaſto- 
moꝛzing arteries. But we will view this 
diſeaſe in a different light. 


Suppoſe a perſon in perfect health, Inſtance 
whoſe juices are free from acrimony, has 28 
a bandage made ſtrait round his leg, with- * 
out entirely intercepting the paſſage of auen. 
the blood through the arteries z would not 
the parts both above and below the liga- 
ture, after ſome hours, firſt ſwell, then 
gradually become | hotter, afterward red 

and painful ? And if the ſtagnating fluids 
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continue in the ſame ſtate a conſiderable 


time, will they not either bring on ſup- 
puration or a mortification, according to 
the degree of obſtruction and t 
WV have acquired? ade 


- Now obſtruction is kde fir 


and remote cauſe. of inflammation in this 


inſtance, becauſe it diſappears upon the 
ligature being timely removed; and 
wherever there is obſtruction, there can- 
not poſſibly be a briſk circulation through 


the part. Is not the paſſage of the blood 


every. way intercepted by the bandage, 
and muſt not the veſſels have much leſs 
action than when they are free from ob- 
ſtruction? I am certain I have ſeen great 


_ inflammation and ſuppuration brought on, 
all over the leg, in a ſimple fracture, 


Where it was impoſſible for the blood to 


move with celerity, in conſequence of a 


tight bandage made by an ignorant 


bone · ſetter. In ſprains, and violent con- 
ys the veſſels are rendered incapable 
02 | of 
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On Inflammation in general. 283, 
of carrying on the circulation regularly 
and obſtruction and inflammation follow: 
and can there be a briſker circulation, or, 
an increaſed impetus of the blood in veſ- 
ſels incapable of acting upon their con- 
tents? On the contrary, does not every 
fucceſsful attempt in reſtoring the veſſels 
to cheir proper action, and promoting a 
briſker circulation through them, aſſiſt 
mne eurs ? ww 

If then neither a briſker cireulation, nor By what 
an inereaſed impetus of the blood in the may bring 
veſſels of the part, pain, ſpaſm, or the — 
blood itfelf, while it continues in its na- 
tural ſtate, are capable of producing in- 
flammation, the queſtion is, in what - 
manner does it ariſe in theſe inſtances? 
To which we may anſwer, perhaps from 
"irritation happening in conſequence! of 
acute obſtruction; from accumulated heat, 
or from confined' juices acquiring acri- 
mony: becauſe there are ſeemingly no 
other cauſes than theſe to produce it That 
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confined: Juices | do acquire acrimony, is 
plain from the ſuppuratiom which ſome- 
times follows; yet it may be doubted, 


whether they degenerate from health 


much, when excluded from the air in the 


ſhort ſpace of time in which the inflam- 


mation begins to appear: and if in the 
firſt ſtage they are incapable” of irritating, 
either obſtruction or accumulated heat, or 
both, muſt bring on the ſubſequent fymp. 


toms, though the acrimony of the fluids 
may afterward aſſiſt in e and 2g 
pPorting the diſeaſe.” 


No one effect of Obſtruction! is nervous 
diſtenſion; and we have ſeen from a plain 
fact, that mere nervous diſtenſion does 


not bring on inflammation. But where 


ſwelling is ſudden, the neryes being put 


into a more irritable ſtate than uſual, they 
may be irritated by the impulſe of the 
eireulating blood againſt the obſtructed 
N part; or by the cauſes bringing on the 
obſtru d ion, as fractured bones, &c. and 


On Inflammation in general. 
what ſhare accumulated heat itſelf has in 


this buſineſs, may be gathered Hows the 


following reflections. 


Experiments have abundantly Sts 
that the blood and juices poſleſs''a' quan- 
tity of phlogiſton, which they are ſeem- 
ingly every moment ſupplied with from 
the lungs . It is very evident from the 
heat of the breath, and from the heat of 
the perſpirable matter, eſpecially in ani- 


mals undergoing violent exerciſe, that 


heat or fire, in a greater or leſs quan- 
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* 


tity, is conſtantly diſcharged ſrom the 


lungs, and from the veſſels of the ſkin; 


and hence it has been thought reaſonable 
to conclude, as phlogiſton + does not pro- 


duce heat without being put into action, 
that it is converted into heat or fire by 


the heat conſtantly exiſting in the body. 
th Toma ſays, animal n 1s owing d to 


2 


*. See Dr. Prieftley's Exper. Phil Trand, part Srl, 


for 1776. + By the word phlogiſton, we mean 
- the inflammable-part of any body, or the food of fire. 


the 


_—_ = 
IN , 3 | 
the evolution of phlogiſton, From ex- 


A new 
opinion 
eoncerning 


animal 
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giſton violently agitated. is called fire“; 


and Mr. Crawford thinks that the abſolute 


heat ſeparated from the air in reſpiration: 


| and. abſorbed by the blood, is the true 


cauſe. of animal heat] But may not the 
eleQrie fluid, which reſides in animals, be 


ben. the living principle of fire, and have a 


principal. ſhare in keeping up or creating 
animal heat? Common electrical experi- 
ments, ſuch as lighting a candle, ſetting 
ſpirit of wine and hurds on fire, diſcharg- 
ing the electrical piſtol loaded with fixed 
air, and the effects of lightning; evince; 
chat being properly united with phlogiſton, 
by being obſtructed in its paſſage; it pro- 
duces actual fire, or puts the fire reſiding 
in phlogiſton into action: and why may 
it not, meeting with phlogiſton in the 
body, conſtantly renew the heat animals 


poſſeſs? 1 But by whatever means heat is 


* Eavalio's Complete Treatiſe of Klericity, p 11 gs 
0 generated 
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generated in the body, it ſeems in health 


to be expelled before it becomes unfit for 
the purpoſes of life; and that, though the ; 


air infpired may affiſt in cooling the blood, 


yet it is kept from over-heating, in a great 
meafure, by the evacuations mentioned: 
and may not heat, therefore, from being 
confined and accumulated in any particular 
part,” as it is contrary to the laws of 


nature, become fo ws and active as to 5 


irritate and inflame? 


We have ſeen inflammation a not 


accompany or ſucceed even an increaſed 


heat, where heat is conſtantly diſcharged 
by a free perſpiration ; but when perfpi- 
ration is obſtructed, either local or general 
inflammation 3 is a common conſequence. 


Even in the inſtances mentioned at page 
281, if the part is kept in a ſtate of per- 


ſpiration by proper applications, inflam- 
mation is prevented; and why this differ- 
ence, but from the fire or heat which 
e to have been diſcharged, being con- 
N 2 fined ? 


388. 


% 
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On Inflammation. in general. 
fined *?. Nor does it ſeem material whe- 


ther the egreſs of fire or heat is prevented 


, Inflam- 


mation in 


wounds. 


by cold, by ſwelling, and diſtenſion from 
injuries, or any other cauſe; the effect be- 


ing the ſame. Does not this doctrine 
agree with obſervation? For after acute 
obſtruction, from diſtenſion and tumor, 
has taken place, an increaſe of heat ſhortly 
appears; and we may perceive, with as 
much certainty as in water heating for 
culinary purpoſes, that it gradually be- 
comes 1 till it has the ſenſation of 
fire. 

The * may be ſaid of wounds ; for 
the effect of the wounding inſtruments i is 
ſpaſm. or pain, neither of which, we have 
ſeen, produce inflammation. Irritation 
decaſioned by the air, by the dreſſings, 
or by the impulſe of the blood againſt the 


perhaps it may be nate that the applications, 
by preventing tenſion, may alſo prevent inflammation ; 
but even if a cataplaſm is applied, the inflammation 


will fot entirely ſubſide : whereas, if mark is 


AE it will os. - kt 
obſtructed 


On Inflammation in general. 
obſtructed veſſels, may in part be the cauſe 


of it. Nevertheleſs, accumulated heat ſeems 


alſo to aſſiſt in bringing it on; becauſe it 
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diſappears, as heat can get at liberty, by 


the veſſels becoming pervious. Wounds 


cured by the firſt intention, are attended 


with leſs inflammation than others, ſeem-- 


ingly from a ſpeedy inoſculation taking 


place, and preventing- any kind of obs. 


ſtruction. 


Hitherto we have conſidered 1 


tion ariſing from the circulation being in- 
tercepted by external cauſes; it now 
remains to enquire, whether he: fluids 
themſelves ever lay the foundation of in- 


flammation, by cauſing obſtruction, from 


becoming too thick to paſs the extreme 


veſſels. In this matter we agree with a 
late writer , that there are no experi- 
ments dire&ly in proof of a rn 


lentor prevailing in the maſs of blood, 


while circulating through the larger veſ- 
Pt. Cullen, 


U ſels. 
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Inflamma- 
tion does 
not al- 
ways fol- 
low ob- 


ſtruction. 


» 


On Inflanmat.on in general. 


ſels. - But, on the other hand, we think it 
not improbable, that a variety of external 


cauſes, may thicken the juices in their 


flow paſſage through the lymphatics, on 
the furface of the body, and thus bring 
on obſtruction and inflammation. Yet, 
though we think# this circumſtance may 
ſometimes happen, we would not be un- 
derſtood to ſuppoſe that theſe events al- 
ways ſucceed one another. On the con- 
trary, we know it does not; for chronic 
obſtruction will often remain a great 
length of time without the appearance of 
this ſymptom. Indurated glands and ſcirrhi 
are often long without inflammation. In 


moſt of thoſe caſes where pain, unaccom- 


panied with inflammation, is occafioned by 
diſtenſion, there mult of courſe be obſtruc-" 


tion. Very large abſceſſes are often form- 
ed about the hips, &c. in what are called 


ſerophulous habits, without the leaſt in- 


flammation, and without the knowledge of 


dhe Patient ; till thin matter in abundance 


aig} 0: 2 occaſions 


EE 


On Inflammation ini geilerul. 
6ecaſibns a ſwelling, which muſt ſeemin = 
ly be owing to the abſence of ſtimulus: 
becauſe when, by length of time; the ſtag- 
nating juices become acrid, irritation and 
inflammation are the immediate conſe- 
quences.® 53-5, 1» 

Now this abſerice of Rimulus and in- 
flammation may be owing to the manner 
in which obſtruction takes place, or to the 
nature of the part obſtructed. In all thoſe 
caſes of obſtruction referred to, productive 
of inflammation, it is evident irritability 
is increaſed, and the circulation fo inter- 
rupted, that there is not any regular, or 
ſcarcely any ſort of paſſage through it. The 
obſtructions we are naw ſpeaking of, are 
always progreſſive; and the parts dilating 
gradually, irritation does not enſue; and 
the blood-veſſels and flerves doing their 
office, even through the obſtruction, no 
Inconvenience ariſes from confinement of 
heat, &c. ſo that if the obſtruction happens 
in a part of little ſenſibility, a ſtimulus can 


U 2 give 
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Inflam- 5 


mation, 
what it is. 


on Inflammation in general. 


give little or no diſturbance. In confir- 
mation of this doctrine, it is well known 


that acute or ſudden obſtruction, when 
ſeated in ſenſible parts, is often followed 
with inflammation; and that when it is 
chronic or gradual itt its progreſs, inflam- 
mation does not haſtily appear. 
| Upon the whole, does it not ſeem evi- 
dent, that every external inflammation is 
accumulated heat, either ariſing from ex- 
ternal irritation, or from the coufinement 
of heat or fire? And is not there every 
reaſon to believe, that internal mflamma- 
tion is produced in the ſame manner? A 
metaſtaſis of matter to any external part 
of the body, we are certain brings on in- 
flammation, and its ſymptoms, by irritat- 
ing; and does not the ſame cauſe produce 
pleuriſies, inflammations of the viſcera, 
&c. ? Sometimes external affections F 
this kind are 3 by a rigor; 
other times no rigor appears: and bv 
not the lame IP happen in internal 
8 in- 


On Inflammation in general. 
inflammation? When acrid miaſmata ſeize 
the internal parts, ds they not bring on 


demical ſore-throats, inflammation of the 
lungs, in the meaſles, &c. And is it not 
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inflammation by irritating ? Witneſs epi- 


_ almoſt certain that putrid miaſnata always 


bring on contagious fevers, by ſeizing up- 


on, and irritating the nerves of the prime 


vie ? If the pores on the external parts of 
the body are ſo cloſe as to prevent inſen» 
ſible perſpiration, the fire or heat which 
ought to have been diſcharged, by being 
confined, may occaſion either general or 
local inflammation, in the manner already 
deſcribed ; or if we ſuppoſe the inflamma- 
tion to ariſe from the immediate action of 
cold upon internal parts; yet we ſee it 
occaſions an accumulation of heat: and, 
ve believe, all kinds of inflammation, whe- 
ther external or internal, to be produced 
by one or other of theſe cauſes. 


It has not, however, yet appeared by 
what means a continyal fretting of the 
5 v3 nerves 


Irritað on, 
in what 
manner 


it brings 


— 
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on 5 flux 
to the 


Part: 


by | \ 


On dyflammation- in general, 
nerves brings to the affected part an un- 


for though ſome have ſaid, that inſtinct 
directs the heart to ſend immediately, to 


the irritated part, a quantity of fluid pro- 
portionable to the itritation; and others 
have endeavoured to prove, that irritation 
brings on a flux by cauſing an alternate 


contraction in the ſmall veſſels; yet both 


theſe opinions want evidence to ſupport 
them: the one, as it at preſent ſtands, bes 
ing perfectly chimerical; and the other, I 
imagine, has never been ſeen. Even Dt. 


Whytt ſays, they are not remarkable 
enough to be diſcerned in moſt animals, 
yet they may be ſeen in the legs of a bug! 


and not being able to account for the cir- 
culation of the fluids through the capillary 
veſſels, without motion in them, he reſts 


upon this proof; and thinks it highly pro- 
| þable, that they are continually agitated 


 ® Phyzi. Ef. p. 55- As Mr. Baker, from whom the 
account of the bug is taken, ſays, he never ſaw a vi- 
ron of the veſſels in any other creature, we imagine 

þe was miſtaken in this inflance. 1 
with 


On mente; in general 
with very ſmall alternate contests 0 to 


which the circulation in a great meaſure 
is owing.” On the contrary, we have al- 


ready ſhewn by a microſcopical inquiry, 
that there | is no motion in theſe veſſels; 
and depending more on the eye- ſight than 
conjectural reaſoning, I have looked out 


for ſome other cauſe than Dr. Whytt aſ- 


ſigus, to account for the paſſage of the 
fluids through capillary arteries. ; | We 


think it can ſcarcely be doubted, that a 


quantity of the electric fluid is conſtantly 


paſſing through all parts of the body; and 


whoever has ſeen in what manner it ac- 
celerates the motion of fluids through 


capillary glaſs tubes which are incapable | 


of motion, will readily ſuppoſe that it may 


be the cauſe of the motion of fluids in. 


the capillary tubes of animals which do 


not move f. They will be more inclined to 
* We ſuppoſe the reader to be acquainted: wich the 


facts that may be produced in favour of this opinion, 
+. The abſorbent ſyſtem men " © excepted, waen i 
as hy its own power. 
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On Inflammation in general. 


this opinion, when they reflect that it in- 
creaſes local perſpiration, and that while 
an inſulated perſon is bleeding from avein 
opened in his arm, the ſtream is made 


/ 


more rapid by conducting into the body a 


greater quantity of the electric fluid than 


it generally poſſeſſes. Upon this princi- 
ple we may account for a greater flow of 


humours through the lymphatic veſſels to 
any particular part by irritating ; for by 


this means a greater quantity of the elec- 


| trie fluid may be invited into it, and a 


torrent of humours, in proportion to the 
irritation, will be the conſequence. How- 
ever, it muſt be confeſſed, that all we know 


of the matter with certainty is, that irri- 


tation increaſes ſecretion; that the la- 
teral lymphatics are ſecretory tubes; and 
that the inereaſed flux is owing to a great- 
er ſecretion than ordinary: and till we 
know more, this may be ſufficient for our 
purpoſe in practice; becauſe we are cer- 
tain of the fact, and that removing the 


8 irri- 


on Inflammation in general. 


irritating cauſe puts an end to the com- 
plaint. Let us, therefore, ſee whether we 


— 
. 
24 


cannot explain the nature of the ſymp- _ 


tomatic fever attending this diſeaſe. . - 


It is a truth well known, that when any 


part is inflamed it becomes more ſenſible, 


and of courſe more irritable; and even 
parts which had ſcarcely any feeling before, 
become very ſenſible upon being thus diſ- 
eaſed: which muſt be owing to an in- 


_ creaſed ſenſibility in the nerves, brought 
on by irritation, and its conſequences diſ- 


tenſion ; becauſe no other part of the body 


is capable of ſenſation. Nor is this in- 
creaſed ſenſibility conſined to the inflamed 
part, but extended by-the nerves through 
the whole body: for the brain being dif- 
fuſed in one connected ſubſtance over 
every fibre ineluded in the cuticle, impreſ- 
ſions made upon one part are immediately 
communicated to the whole of this nerv- 


ous expanſion *.. If we drink a glaſs of 


v see Diff. on che Brain and Nerves.” | \/ 
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' brandy; there is an immediate heat com- 
municated to the whole body before there 


is any poſſibility of the ſpirit entering the 


blood; and which muſt therefore be ow- .ꝛ 


ing to the heat of the brandy upon the 
"extremities of the nerves in the prime 


vie : and if heat will be communicated 
from their extremities in one inſtance, 
why not in another? Accordingly ' pre- 
ternatural heat brought on by irritation, 
as well as increaſed irritability, becomes 
general ; ; wherefore the diathefis phlegiftica 
is ſeated in the nerves inſtead of the arte- 
ries, and the whole nervous ſyſtem being 
* inflamed, is more "forcibly irritated. 
In particular, the brain diffuſed over the 
fibres in the heart is ſtimulated by the cir- 
culating blood in proportion to its degree 
of irritability: thence a quicker pulſe, from 
a more frequent contraction of the heart 
and arteries; and both theſe ſymptoms, 
which characterize the ſymptomatic fever, 
keep pace with the degree in which. irri- 


tation produces its effects. AF 
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However, the motion of the heart may, 
in ſome, inſtances,. poſſibly be quickened 
without its becoming more irritable ; and 
we beg leave to offer the following reflec- 
tions to thoſe who will take proper pains 
to examine them. . Haller ſays, the 
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The me; . 
tion ofthe 


heart ma 
be "as 


ed with- 
out its 
nerves be- 
coming 


more irrit- 
able. 


$ beſt method of renewing the motion of A 


« the heart is to irritate. its. internal ſur- 


face; and I have frequently ſucceeded by | 


blowing into it, after having tried cor- - 


* roſives without ſucceſs, The motion 
* of the heart is equally renewed whether 


gc you inject water or blow air. into it. 'If | 


the air gets any how into the left ven⸗ 
60 tricle, it is ſufficient. Nom Sir Iſaac 
Newton, Dr. Mead , and others, were of 
opinion that a ſubtle active ſubſtance, call- 


ed univerſal elaſtic mafter, wag diffuſgd 


throughout the univerſe; and, readily per- 
vading all bodieg, produces; many of their 


actions upon ons another: and does. not 


che electric aura, paſſing off the point of a 
292 Irit ſet, 2. = Tatrod; to EC, on Poiſons. 


metal 
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0 Inflammation in general. 
metal or wooden conductor, ſeem to to be 
the fluid theſe able philoſophers ſought 
after, though it may be ſomewhat differ- 
ent in its properties from what they im- 
agined? Probably thoſe may be right in 
opinion who think it the vivifying prin- 
ciple of nature. A man with a putrid fe- 
ver, in the agonies of death, was talking 
to me, when the cornea of both his eyes 
loſt their luſtre and he was inſtantaneouſly 
dead. The living principle ſeemed to 


leave him in the twinkling of an eye; nor 


enn 1 compare its extinction to any thing 


but the dropping of an ere& feather, by 


diſcharging the electrical conduQor upon 


Which it is placed. Indeed, there can 
ſcarcely be any doubt that it pervades the 
human body. Whoever has ſeen it paſs 
' in fluids; will eaſily conceive that it makes 
pert of what is called blood, which is an 
———— — = 


o communicated ſtrongly to in- 
OR wes. ſulated 


# 


On Inflammation in general. 
ſulated animal bodies, quickens the pulſe. 
It is neceſlary the blood itſelf, in its natural 
Nate, ſhould be incapable of irritating; and 
its ſtriking againſt the nerves of the heart 
is fully ſufficient to carry on the circula- 
tion: but would this ſtriking againſt the 
heart continue an inſtant of time if unſup- 
ported by a prior cauſe ; and may not the 
very ſubtil fluid we are ſpeaking of, capa- 
ble of exciting motion without pain or 
inconvenience, be the firſt agent of motion 
in the blood? Nor are theſe refled ĩons 
entirely unfupported by the ſuggeſtions of 


ſome great men *, who thought the fluid 


ſecreted in the brain did the offices aſerib- 
ed here to the electrie fluid; and the only 
difference is, that the nervous fluid is con- 


ſidered as a conductor inſtead of being an 
agent itſelf, 


Surprize, as, for nieces when a phyſi- 
cian enters a patient's chamber, is apt to 
quicken the pulſe ; but no ſooner does he 


„Dr. Mead and others, 


recover 


_ 
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© . recover himſelf, chan it returns to its ac 
| cuſtomed ſtate; and the queſtion is, Whe- 
ther this is owing to a momentary increaſe 
of irritability in the nerves, or to the cauſe 
juſt aſſigned. Indeed, it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to conceive; that irritability in any 
ſolid fubſtance can be fo quickly increaſed 
a aAdadnd diminiſhed; but it is eaſy to imagine 
that ſurprize may ſometimes at firſt excite 
| x'grexter exertion of the nerves, and, put- 
| ting this fluid into quicker motion, accel- 
_ erate the pulſe only while it laſts : from 
all which we may conclude, that, if there 
is any truth in the conjectures that have 
been advanced, an accelerated pulſe may 
ariſe from two cauſes; an increaſed in- 
 flammatory irritability, and a greater flow 
of the electrical aura to the heart. For 
though in inflammatory irritability both 
theſe cauſes probably concur, yet the lat- 


ter may alone occaſion i it for a time: but 
to proceed. 


. 
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Irritability in general, that the nerves of 


ſome people are ſo extremely ſenſible in ie 


natural ſtate, as to produce violent inflam- 
mation, and acute fever from light cauſes. 


Whereas in others, where the offending - 


cauſe is violent, the ſucceeding inflamma- 
tion will only be ſlight ; probably becauſe 
the nerves are almoſt inſenſible to irrita- 
tion. But whether the inflammation be- 
comes conſiderable from the natural irrit- 
ability of the patient, or from the force of 
the ſtimulus, or both united ; an increaſed 
impulſe of the blood in the large veſſels 
is a natural conſequence. And though we 


believe that the diathefis phlogiſtica ori gin- 


ates in the nerves; yet we imagine the 


blood elf contributes to, and aſſiſts in, 
ſupporting the fever, by conſtantly receĩv- 
ing preternatural heat from the - nerves 
and muſcular fibres, and diſperſing it 
through the whole body. But without 
this ſupply of heat from the nerves, &c. 


the 


05 
We have ſhewn in the Diſſertation on 


304 c 
che blood ſeems to be incapable of creating 
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_ diſturbance; becauſe there is an end of 


every ſymptom of preternatural heat ſo 
ſoon as the cauſe productive of accumu- 


lated heat is removed : whether this is 


effected by leſſening irritability, by taking 


away any irritating ſubſtances externally 
applied (where they have not, by cauſing 


obſtruction or acrimony, created another 
ſtimulus), or by opening obſtructed veſ- 


ſels; or whether by the diſeaſe terminat- 


ing of itſelf in diſcuſſion, by a diſſolution 
ol the parts principally affected, or by its 


becoming inactive and ORE" them in a 


Nate of induration. 
To conclude : it is plain the blood is ſent 


from the heart to every part of the body; 
becauſe if one of the ventricles is burſt, 


there is an end of the circulation. And 
| ſeeing that neither increaſed action in the 


veſſels, nor increaſed motion in the blood, 


brings on inflammation; and that the 
ner ves are the only part of the body whick 


can 
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can be irritated* ; is it not equally ſelf- 


evident as the office of the heart, that the 


nerves alone give the preternatural heat 


of which we are ſpeaking? Becauſe their 
being irritated produces inflammation, and 
becauſe the preternatural heat goes off 


when they are no longer fretted or diſturb- 


ed. If a perſon is ſcalded very much, and 


the cream of lead Þ is inſtantly applied, 


the part will be rendered inſenſible to ir- | 


ritation and little or no inflammation fol- 2 
lows. If the eye is inflamed, a drop of 


laudanum put into it every night, and the 


application of the lead cream externally, 
will often ſubdue the diſeaſe. A gentle- 


man had a large cancer upon his arm, 
which was violently ſwelled from the 
ſhoulder to the fingers ends. The cream 


of lead was applied to the tumor, and in a | 


few days the ſwelling above and below 


the cancer entirely diſappeared, owing % 


See Difl, on the Nerves, + Cream of lead. 
is made by vinegar of lead and cream. 9 
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On ene in general. 


| probably to the fedative power of the lead 3 
all which fully prove the doctrine we have 


advanced, that inflammation is atrumulatru 


beat, brought on by nervous affection; and 
that redneſs, pain, tumor, and a quickened 
pulſe, are only attending ſymptoms. 


DN D KK 

Objeckiont to the general opinion of a Sys- 
Torx and DIASTOLE ü in the large AR- 
TERIES, | 


* *PHAT the large arteties have 2 66 


70 K and DIASFOLE, is ah bpition pro- 


bably ebeval with the firſt feeling of the 
pulſe, and has been univerſally believed 
and taught by all writers, who have treat- 
ed of their action. It is a doctrine teceiv- 


ed as ſelf-evident, conſequently has not 


been diſputed; and fror what I have 


above written, it will appear that I adopt- 


ed it in part upon truſt, like all thoſe who 
43 W - have 


1 


a: pov: 2307 of 
have gone before me. Yet it is eaſy to 
ſce, that it might, and probably did, ariſe 
from conjecture, upon feeling the beating 
of the artery; and, I do believe it will 
appear, upon een to be ve whey 
truth. 

Upon refleQing « on the capillary arteriel 


being deſtitute of motion, and on what 


HALLER ſaid about viewing the circula- 
tion in frogs and fiſhes *, ſince the fore- / 
going eſſay was fent to the preſs; I called 


to mind the appearance of the carotid ar- 
teries while the blood was pcuritig from 


them, in a deer f that was killed many 


. * cit. in Treatiſe on Inflammation. 

+ It is at leaſt twenty years fince I ſaw this — 
killed, but the appearance of the carotid arteries at that 
time made an impreſſion on me, which has conſtantly 
remained, It has even preſented itſelf to my mind's 
eye a thouſand times; yet having read Harvey, Arteri- 
arum Motu qualis ex Vivorum  Diſſe&ione, and copy - books 
aſterwards written by thoſe in high eſteem, I neglected 
the information, and ſuffered myſelf to be borne down 
by authority. Wherefore, I publiſh this note, as a freſh 
caution againſt truſting to plauſible opinions or great 
names; For great men, after all, are but men, and 
conſequently * to error. And though books may 


X 2 | - lead 
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. Fears ſince in my preſence : and 1 very 


well remembered that I neither ſaw the 


ſyſtole nor diaſtole in thoſe veſſels, the 
blood keeping one continued impetuous 


ſtream. I prevailed, therefore, to have 
ſome ſheep, doomed to ſlaughter, kill- 
ed in the ſame manner; and having 


fair views of the divided arteries, was 


thoroughly convinced, that they neither 
contra& nor dilate during the paſſage of 
the blood through them, They had a 


- progreſſive motion at each contraction of 


the heart; ſeemingly from being elaſtic, 
and from the blood 'moving out of a wider 

to a narrower ſpace, which ceaſes when 
this muſcle is in its diaſtole: and the pulſe 
is therefore either occaſioned, by a ſhort 
progrefiive, or projectile and retrocedent 


motion in the arteries, or from the blood 


ſtriking agairfſt the ſides; inſtead of the 
cauſes which have hitherto been aſſigned. 


lead to enquiry, this is a clear inſtance, that it is from 


pature only, that we can with certainty learn truth in 
medicine. 


\ 
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So far are the large arteries' from becom- 


| ing wider and narrower alternately, that 


their ſides have not the leaft motion of this 


ed at the extremity of the divided veſſel; 


which experiment we made, to prevent 


our being miſtaken by any alteration that 
might happen, from the reſiſtance to the 
blood being entirely removed. But though 
the ſides of the veſſel were greatly di- 
ſtended, yet they were perfectly ſtill and 
quiet; the pulſation being at the end. in 
the ſame manner as we perceive it, after 
tying the femoral artery in amputation 
above the knee: which we apprehend 


could not happen, if the action of the 


veſſel was in a different direction. Since 
this, we have made a great number of 
experiments, in which the carotid ar- 
teries were very often laid quite bare, four 
inches in length, without being divided : 
and though we could feel the pulſe beat 


X 3 ſtrong 


kind, whether tlie blood flows freely : 
through them,” or whether it is intercept- 
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ſtrong and regular, there was no motion 
chat either myſelf, or thoſe who ſtood by 
me could perceive in them. During the 
circulation, they ſeemed to be as quiet as 
a ſolid piece of mood. When divided, the 
more or leſs, ſeen, but a ſyſtole or diaſtole 
could not be diſcovered ; the fides of the 
veſſels were perfectly ſtill, and the blood 
Was diſcharged in an impetuous ſtream. 
It is curious to obſerye the manner in 
which the arteries adapt themſelves to the 
quantity of blood as it diminiſhes ; and, 
I am led to think, that chis contractile 
power of their middle coat, like an elaſtic 
ſpring, prevents their ſides giving way 
to the motion of the blood. | 
| Indeed, every experiment I have made 
has filly proved that they do not alter- 
nately contract or dilate; which obſerva- 
tions perfectly agree with the fatts related 
by Harrrx “ For though, in one e place, 
* Seu. and Irrir, lea 2 ; 


de 


KAY 


\ 
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he ſeems to adopt the theory of the con- 
traction of the artery being alternate to. 


that of the heart, Jet in the next Page he 


lays, © in examining the. circulation in 
e animals. with the microſcope, I never ab- 


Erved any cancractian in the arteries.” I 


am led, from the ſeveral experiments I have 
made, te believe, that what he faid about 


the ſides of the arteries, during the circu- : 


lation. in fiſh, &c. being as quiet as thoſe 
of the tube with which he examined them, 


thoſe artexies which were undivided, I 
could not even ſee the projectile motion 
1 have deſcribed: nor is the contraction 
which takes place, after the blood ceaſes 


do move through them in living animale, 
any thing in favour of a contrary opij- 


nion; the cauſe which prevented it be- 
ing removed. Hence, though there may 


be a motion in diſcaſed arteries, their 


coats giving way to the force of the 
| blood; yet no inference can be drawn 


X 4 | from, 


holds equally true in all animals; for in 
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from” this fact, regarding one ina na- 


tural ſtate. 6 
Indeed, it appears to me EO theſe expe- _ 


riments, that were the ſides of the arteries 


to contract in the manner writers aſſert, 
it would impede the circulation; and that 
the heart * itſelf forces the blood through 
the arteries : that the motion deſcribed is 
ſuch as muſt naturally kappen, and though 


| artificial machines differ much from the 


human body, yet they clearly demonſtrate, 


that fluids may be forced. in a perfect 


ſtream; through pipes of very conſiderable 


length, by ſtrong preſſure only at one end 


of them, and it is certain, the heart and 
arteries are formed upon the bet princi- 


Ian copalition it way perhaps be laid, that the cir- 


1 culation has been carried on, even after the heart has 
. been removed. But it muſt be remembered, that this 


circulation as it is called, could only happen in the ſmall 
veſſels, for which a cauſe independent of any motion of 
the heart or arteries has already been affigned ; and 
which. may continue to act, ſo long as the nerves are 


alive, which is often a conſiderable time after ws animal 


appears to be dead. 
ples 
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ples for this purpoſe. The common in- 
jecting ſyringe throws wax from the heart, 


merſed in warm water, in an inſtant. If the 


leathern tube of a-fire-engine were made ſs 


elaſtic, and ſome whar conical like the ar- 
teries; I doubt not, were its end at liberty 


or incloſed in a ligature, but it would un- 
dergo a ſimilar motion from the paſſage of 
the water: and I am perſuaded this inſtru- 
ment repreſents the manner in which the 
blood is made to circulate through the bo- 


dy. All which ſeems to be confirmed by 


the different and even oppoſite accounts, 
Haller has given about this matter, in his 


Diſſertation and ſubſequent papers on the 


Motion of the Blood; which I have read 
ſincet he experiments above mentioned 


were made. The pulſations he ſome- 


times ſaw in the arteries, were undoubt- 
edly that we have deſcribed ; being made 
in the ſame manner, by their being engt l- 
ened at the time the heart contracts. They 
Were 
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were principally evident when a hgature 
was made upon the arteries, or in the an- 
gles of flexion, but in the parts beyond 
they were loſt; which ſeems ta prove, that 
the lengthening of the veſſel was owing ta 
the blood meeting with, more or leſs, re- 
fiſtance from theſe cauſes ; becauſe it cea(- 
_ ed when the blood paſſed the curve into 
a right line. He alſo tells us, that though 
a pulſe may be ſeen in thoſe arteries which 
have thin coats, yet it is not to be dif- 
- which accounts for his not being able to 
obſerve it in goats , and a great many 
other animals. Every one of his experi- 
ments prove, that the arteries have no 
fyſtole; and we believe, whenever a viſi- 
ble motion happens in them, it is ow 
ing to ſome accident or peculiar cireum- 
ſtance. 
I ubekeve many arguments. might be 
r theſe obſervations; 


* xper. 0. 
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and it may be faid,' much | reaſoning 


may be oppoſed to them. But as we 
have already been too long deceived by 


ſuggeſtions, I appeal to experiment, the 
teſt of. truth, which may -be readily 
made without cruelty. 
unprejudiced eye to direct the judgment, 


I only with the 
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and if what I have afferted be true, it 


will fully prove the doctrine I have en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſn, about the arteries 


being not irritable ; and refute that theory 


of diſeaſes, which bas ariſen from a con» 
trary opinion. 


4240 4H AP II 
oN THE TERMINATION OF IN PLAMMATION: 


On the Manner in whi ich Nature herſel if ter- 
minates d: ferent Kinds ef Inflammations. 


ge from - whoſe theory many 
errors in phylic have ſprung, adviſes 
to attempt diſcuſſion in all inflammation 
ariſing from fluxion, by different evacua- 
tions, till ſigns of matter appear; and then 
a contrary method is to be purſued *. 
And this doctrine, ſeemingly without be- 
ing examined, has been copied from one 
writer to another down to our own times: 
the modern books in general directing us 
to bleed and purge, and to attempt diſ- 
cuſſion by every other method, upon the 
| firſt appearance of inflammation. But if it 
_ reſiſts all diſcutient means, we are then to 
deſiſt from farther evacuation, and as much 
as poſſible to aſſiſt nature in bringing on 
ſuppuration. But is not this acting with 
confeſſed uncertainty ? And ſhall we not 


# De Arte Curat, ad Glacu, lib, ii, cap. 2. 
n 


On the 7. ermination of Inflnmation. 


always be doing wrong, when the inflame 


17 


mation is incapable of being diſperſed? | 


to attempt* diſcuſſion, and when to let it 


A criterion ought to have been fixed when 


alone ; and before we proceed to a me- 


For this cures, we muſt enquire into 
the manner in which nature herſelf ter- 


minates different kinds of inflammation ; 


and previous to this enquiry we muſt ob- 


' thod of cure, we will 15 to remove this 
defect. 


ſerve, that we uſed the word diſcuſſion in 


the laſt chapter, in the common manner, 


to ſignify that proceſs which removes the 


diſeaſe, without any external ſolution of 


continuity, excepting in the cuticle. By a 
diſſolution of the parts principally affect- 


ed, we are to underſtand both ſuppuration - 
and mortification, which ſeem only to dif-. 
fer in the manner in which the parts are 
diſſolved ; and by induration, we mean, 
thoſe hardneſſes in the cellular membrane, 
&c, Fhich frequently happen after parts 
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uider dif- 
ferent Qr- 
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ſtances. 


On the Termination of Inflammation. 
have been inflamed; and a hardneſs in 
the glands, diſtin& from ſcirrhi, which we 
look upon to be a diſeaſe ſui generis, and 
not ah object of preſent enquiry. 

If inflammation is confined to the ſkin; 
it Either terminates by diſperſion of mor- 
tification, as will hereafter be proved. 
The ſame may be ſaid when the inflam- 
mation happens in membranes or ten- 
dons ;: for if it does not diſperſe, the part 
floughs away in rags. The inflainmatory 


_ rheumatiſm heyer brings on either ſuppu- 


ration or mortification ; and of courſe; 


when it temoves, muſt go off by diſper- 


non. The gout, and the cedeina attend- 


ed with inflammation, when they leave 
the patient regularly, always terminate in 
the ſame manner. 8 ö 

When glands are inflamed from a fault in 
the fluids paſſing through them, the inflam- 

mation diſperſes, ſuppuitation comes on, or f 
indutation follows, according to the conti- 
fittarice and activity of theoffending matter. 


On the Terdnindtion'of Tyftmnnibe. 
IF its My is ri6t fafficiently long ro corrode 


the veſfets, in which it Ragnates, it returtis 


* „ EY — 4» _—ſ #4 + + 4 - $4 1 
again into the circulation, and the inflam- 


mation diſappears ; as we ſee in the glands 


in the axilla, which inflame after inocu- 


lation. IF it remains in the gland a con- 


ſiderable time, the ſame inſtance evinces, 


that it corrodes through, ſeizes upon the 
adjoining cellular and adipoſe membrane, 
and brings on ſuppuration : but- if the 
matter ſtagnating i is of a leſs active nature, 


and incapable of corroding, induration. | 18 


the conſequence. 


When a metaſtaſis of matter, not very 
acrid, in any conf derable quantity, hap- 
pens into the cellular _membrane, an ab- 
Teſs will moſtly be the conſequence ; be- 
cauſe it will diſſolve the fat and oil to- 
gether with the membrane, when by heat, 


35 


and, perhaps, ſome kind of fermentation, 


pus is formed“: which either corrodes 


its way through he ſkin, is wholly taken 


up by the abſorbent veſſels, and the ſkin 
gee Abſceſſes, 


5 
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| and the parts underneath unite ; or a hard- 


neſs, occaſioned by inſpiſſated matter, is 
left behind. When the matter which is 
lodged i in the cellular membrane, i 18 very 
acrid, inſtead of forming mild pus, it con- 
verts the fat and oil into a highly corro- 


| fee ichor; M and a diſſolution of the mem- 


branes and ſkin follows, from its being a 
cauſtic, and producing a mortification *. 


Sometimes a particular kind of acrimony 
effects an intermediate way of diſſolution, 


for it criſps up and corrodes the adipoſe. 
membrane ; and when the tumor breaks, 


or is opened, a clear hot ichor, reſembling 
| brine, is diſcharged T. At other times 


the cellular membrane is leſs criſped, and 
ſeparates half diſſolved, as we ſee daily 1 in 


* See Mortification. 

' + A ſurgeon, who had been a hard . was 
ſeized with an inflammation in his breaſt, which extend- 
ed to the axilla, A tumor followed, and diſcharged 
upon being opened, more than a pint of exceſſive hot 
clear ichor, The cellular membrane was criſped up into 
ſtrings, and a good deal of extravaſated blood was alſo 
criſped into the ſame form; but dreſſing the ulcer with a 
digeſtive balſam, digeſtion enſued, and he was cured in 
the common manner. 


hs 


On the Termination of Inflammation. 


the carbuncle; owing probably to a dif- 


ference in the nature and virulence of this 


kind of acrimony. 

Hence we ſee, that the different termina- 
tions of inflammation ariſe from the na- 
ture and ſituation of the offending cauſe; 
for the ſame kind of matter, differently 


ſituated, will produce different effects. In 


the phlegmonoide eryſipelas, where part of 
the offending matter is lodged in the ſkin, 
and part in the cellular membrane, the 
{kin ſometimes mortifies while good mat- 
ter is formed underneath. And this know- 
ledge leads us to a true method of cure, 
without interrupting nature, or without 
the great perplexity and confuſion we 
meet with in writers upon this ſubject. 
But to make the matter plainer, we will 
conſider inflammation of the ſeveral parts 
mentioned diſtinctly, with their proper 
method of cure ; beginning with a ſimple 
inflammation of the ſkin, which, both on 
account of its ſituation and ſimplicity, firſt 
attracts our attention, 
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8 Lf III. 3 
pn | 
O A SIMPLE INFLAMMATION oF THE 


SKIN, AND ITS CURE. 


„ 


Y a imple inflammation of the ſkin, 
we mean a diſeaſe entirely confined 
to this part, and differing very much from 
a | true eryſipelas. Its external appear- 
ance is only heat and redneſs, and by the 
touch-we diſcover it does not extend far- 
ther than the outward covering of the bo- 
dy, excepting by nervous ſympathy. Sti- 
muli, externally applied, are a frequent 
cauſe of this diſeaſe; nor does it unfre- 
quently happen by a metaſtaſis of matter 
from. the blood. 

| Now the reaſon why a ſimple inflamma- 
tion of the ſxin, either terminates by diſper- 
fon or mortification, is probably becauſe the 
Min is incapable of being converted into 
matter. I think lymph is never changed 


into pus, unleſs it is extravaſated into ſome 


cavity, where it meets with fat or oil; or 
| into 


Of im pie Inflammation of the Shin 


into ulcers, or upon à part here by heat | 


the more volatile parts are made to fly off, 
and a ſediment is left behind. Therefore, 
unleſs the inflammation goes off by a na- 
tural ſubſiding of the diſeaſe, or the lymph 


being diſcharged and collected under the 


cuticle on the ſurface of the body, a mor- 
tification muſt enſue; in conſequence of 
that acrimony the juices will acquire by 
heat and long ſtagnation, in a part where 
there is not a ſufficient quantity of fat ox 
oil to correct their virulence. Diſeuſſion, 
therefore, is the only aſſiſtance that can be 


given to nature with propriety. And this 
may be accompliſhed almoſt with a degree 


of certainty, becauſe topical remedies come 
in contact with the veſſels and bre f the 
affected parts. 10 


But in the AG caſe, We we can 
remove the irritating cauſe, the inflamma- 


tion for the moſt part ſoon diſappears with 
very little aſſiſtance; and when this is not 


. the {kin in ſome inſtances 
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ſame time, but in both che examples be- 


Of a finple Inflammation of the Skin. 


ſeparates into rags, as we ſee in the breaſts | 


of lying-in women. This circumſtance 
muſt be well known to thoſe ſurgeons 


Who have had a conſiderable ſhare of 


practice in midwifery. The diſorder takes 
its riſe commonly from acrid lymph ſtag- 
nating in the ſkin, which by degrees ac- 
quires the colour of parchment; and we 
ſuppoſe is the diſeaſe which: has been call- 
ed the white gangrene. After ſeparating, 
in the manner deſcribed, the ulcer readily 
heals by ſimple dreſſings; as the diſorder, 
at leaſt. RE WO e wn 
A er,, ore £51 2 
However; Ample: as this diſorder is, 
more er leſs aſſiſtance is commonly want- 
ing; and, according to our general doctrine 
of inflammation, the cure muſt conſiſt in 
ſubduing preternatural | heat, either by re- 


moving ſtimuli, or by rendering the nerves 


inſenſible to irritation. In many inſtances. 
| theſe intentions are to be purſued at the ; 


fore 


Of a fimple Inflanniation of the Shin. 


fore us, the firſt ſtep, if poſſible, is to re- 
move the irritating cauſe ; though differ- 


ent methods are neceſſary for this purpoſe. 
| When it is ſeated externally, every man's 
own judgment points out to him the man- 
ner in which ſtimuli are to be removed. 


After ward, thoſe remedies ſhould be cho- 


ſen, which both leflen irritability and abate . 
heat; and for theſe purpoſes there is not | 


any thing excells the application of the 
cream of lead, ſpread thiek upon linen 
cloth, and applied as often as the cloth 
becomes dry. Cream, or milk, and the 
vinegar of lead make an exceeding, cold 
mixture, which powerfully anfwers both 
| theſe purpoſes ; it ſcarcely ever fails to dif 
cuſs this kind of inflammation in a very 
little time; and though i it is a much ſtronger 
remedy than any Goulard applies, yet it 
may be uſed with the utmoſt ſafety. 
Cold water alſo, in this inſtance, is an ex- 
cellent remedy ; ; linen cloth, wet in many 
doubles, being renewed as often as they 


become warm. A man of a very irritable 
3 habit 
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| ſo great as to ſend out at firſt a very con- 


| lady. was ſubdued. I have frequently 


' Of a fore Inflammation of the Skin. 


habit had his whole leg invaded with this 
diſeaſe, from horfe-turpentine being ap- 


plied to a fmall wound. It was exceed- 
ing hot and painful, and had brought on 

a fever; but cold water alone put an end 
to this complaint, by being poured fre- 
quently upon wet cloths, which ſurround- 
ed the affected part, The heat was even 


ſiderable ſteam from the linen; but the | 
patient finding eaſe from the remedy, pur- 


ſued the cooling intention till the ma- 


ſeen ſimilar ſucceſs from this remedy. 
The ceratum ex aqua frigida Galeni * will 
be found very effectual; and upon the 
ſame plan, though leſs powerful, the 
ointments loaded with the cooling juices 
of plants were applied. | 

If the irritating cauſe has been of long 
continuance, it may have drawn a flux of 
humours upon the part, occaſioned ob- 
| ® Cora cum olio optimo liquatur ef ceratum liquidum fit, 


guod frige factum in mortario aqua frigida paulatim inftillata 
quantum imbibere poteſt, cum piſtillo teretur. | 
| # ſtruc- 


— 


7 
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ſtruction, and created a new ſtimulus,which 
will keep up inflammation though the firſt 
cauſe is taken away; and deobſtruents 
muſt be added to our topics before the diſ- 
eaſe can be wholly removed“: but they 
ſhould be of that kind, which a a diſ- 
ſolving power, and yet rendered incapable 
of doing injury by the irritating property 
uſual in remedies of this claſs. The neu- 

tral ſalts I will furniſh us with topics enow 
of this kind, if the nerves are rendered 
inſenſible to their action, by, uniting with 
them ſome of the preparations of lead, 
formed into an ointment of the confiſt- 
ence of well made nutritum, that it may 
lie eaſy upon the part, and abate tenſion 
without relaxing too much. When the a 
obſtruction is thus removed, which the 
ſubſjding of the ſwelling will diſcover, the 


ſalt being omitted, the ointment alone may 
finiſh the cure. 


® See Introduction, example iv, 


+ A very ſmall quantity is ſufficient; if we put in 
too much, it increaſes the inflammation, and prevents 
the diſcharge, ke 


Tis - The 


38 Of a fimple Inflammation of the Skin. 
The ſame treatment is required when 
the inflammation ariſes from a metaſtaſis 
of matter from the blood; except that the 
| neutral ſalts ſhould be more at liberty to 
act, and make a diſcharge from the veſſels + 
as of the ſkin. Which may as effeCtually be 
| unloaded. by this means, as the veſſels of 
the inteſtines, by a doſe of purging ſalts, 
It is thus we may aſſiſt nature in finiſhing 
the work ſhe has begun. | | 
It will frequently happen that no other 
. proceſs is neceſſary; but if coſtiveneſs or 
te like requires opening medicines, they 
mould be given. If the diſeaſe ſhould ever 
occaſion any conſiderable degree of fever, 
the inward treatment ſhould correſpond 
with that purſued outwardly. If the plan 
of extinguiſhing heat by coolers takes 
Place, cooling medicines ſhould be Wen; 
but when a diſcharge from the ſkin is at- 
tempted, ſpiritus Mindereri, or ſome ſuch 
medicine is preferable. 
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ON THE ERYSIPELAS IN GENERAL. 
N eryſipelas, upon enquiry, will be one 
as a com- 


A found to be a compound diſeaſe, and pound d. 
not wholly confined to the ſkin, as Galen 
and his followers have taught : nor does 
it appear, from the writings of Hi ippocratesy 
that he uſed the words eryſipelag and ig- 
nis ſacer ſynonymouſly. In his chapter 
De Morbo Sacro, the eryſipelas is not men- 
tioned; nor do I find when he treats of the 
eryſipelas, that he ſays any thing of the | 
ignis ſacer. After Galen's time, Weed, Eryfipelas 
the Greeks gave the name of eryfipelas to acer di- 
this diſeaſe ; and their opinioll has been g 4 
foiſted into the text of Hiy roc RATES by 
tranſlators. For inſtance, in ſpeaking of 
an ery/ipelas in the uterus, De natura Mu- 

liebri, ſect. xii. the Greek paſſage is Hy de 
e & Mas Knrengy e which 


gs 
Merhod, N 


Fun „ Ai eryfipelas, AF; cutis RP kde. 
. ad Glaucon, lib, It, cap. 1. 8 | \ 29 


18 
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On the Eryfipelas in general 


is tranſlated / ignis ſacer eryfipelas diftus in 


utero oboriatur, &c. and the ſame miſtake 
occurs again, in his Foes and other 
places. 

Celſus manifeſtly MP A diſuinction be- 


a twixt theſe diſeaſes. His deſeription of 


| fore 


word Egocueharg. Andernacus * obſerves, 


the ignis facer no wiſe agrees with Galen's 
account of thꝭ eryſipelas; nor is it true that 


be divided the eryſipelas into two forts, 


the · ſimple and the ulcerated, giving the 


name of ignis ſacer to the latter: for he 
tells us, (lib. v. cap. 26.) that eryſipelas is 


a name Swen to an inflammation attend- 
ing g es and wounds; though it 

es happens without them, for 
which there is no term in the Latin lan- 
guage; - and he therefore uſes the Greek 


Multi inter Latinos ſeriptores interpretan- 


fur Eryfipelas facrum i rgnem. Celſus autem 
unc ab ith ſeparat, eoque malo Graca uti 


aictime quam expgptione efſe obſcurus. In 


; another place (lib. v. cap. 28.) 4 


\* Paulus ginetæ Cap. lib, iv, cap. 


N 


of 


on the Eryfipelas in general. 


of the ignit ſacer, and as he bas a name 
cb it in his own tongue, it is plain he 
could not mean the ſame diſeaſe, T bis, 


indeed, he divides into two ſpecies ; ; bis | 


deſcription ,of the firſt ſeeming to agree 


with what is now called a herpes, and the 


latter to be only a greater degree of the 


ſame diſeaſe. In this light both Aqua- 
pendens and Wiſeman Þ think Celſus 


ought to be underſtood. Modern writers, 
indeed, have imagined chat the ulcerated 


eryſipelas may properly be called the ignis 
acer, but I ſee no authority for this ſup- 


poſition. ] believe different diſeaſes have 
by this means been conſidered as the fame 


complaint, and will, therefore, treat of that 


kind of eryſipelas deſcribed by Galen 2. 


This is copied into almoſt every book 


ſince written on the Tube. Writers 
have been very exact in tranſcribing; his 
diſtinction betwint » Re 


* Oper, Chirur. lib. i. cap. 12. - + Boki/ chap. +7. 
t Meth, Medendi, lib. xiv, 8 See Abſcels, 
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The 


ſymptoms 
which di- 


ſtinguiſn 


an eryfi- 
png 


= 


On the Eryfipelas in general. 


eryſipelas; and i in particular have follo 
ed him in aſſerting, that the pale co 
which ariſes upon preſſing the part ron 


2 finger, and its becoming red again, is a 


certain mark of the diſeaſe; whereas it 
is common, more or leſs, to all external 


inflammations. The moſt material diſtine- 


tions are the citron colour, and the ſkin 
being thickened and dilated ; whereas in a 
phlegmone the ſkin is only red, is elevat- 
ed, and has, more or leſs, a conical form. 


However, though the Galenic deſcription 


has been ſo implicitly copied, yet there 
have not been wanting ſome diſſenters 
from the ancient opinion regarding the 
nature and cure of this diſeaſe; though 
even this paſſed uncontroverted till the 
late Baron Van Swieten, (ſect. 280.) en- 


deavoured to prove, that the yellow colour 


did not arife from bile, but from a yel- 
lowneſs i in the ſerum of the blood. But 
. Mageniſe * not being n with 


* On Inflammation, a 


Uſes 


this 


On the Eryfipelas in general. 


this reaſoning, has ſince called in the aid 


of chemiſtry to ſettle the matter; and aſks, 
whether the blood may not change its 
colour, from red to yellow, on being 
decompoſed by the heat and pulſation of 
an inflamed part? Though if this ſhould 


be admitted, muſt not every inflammation | 


be of the ſame colour? Some modern 


writers, who {till prefer the ancient notion 


of bile being the cauſe of this diſeaſe, do 
not conſider that they are talking of a 
local jaundice, with effects, which never 
ariſe when we are certain bile is diffuſed 


33, 


« 1 ; 


1 


upon the ſurface of the ſkin. But let us 


leave con] jecture and attend to facts, which 
may, perhaps, ſettle this difficulty, _ _ | 

If the membrane lining the throat is 
inflamed, does it not produce an eryſipe- 
las? If the aponeurofis of the biceps ten- 


don is pricked in bleeding, and the ſub-⸗ 


ſequent ſymptoms riſe to any conſiderable 
height, does not an eryſipelas always 
enſue ? I have ſeen the /aſcia lata of the 


A new 


. * 


5 | . 


334 On the Eryſipelts in general. 
leg laid bare and lightly wounded, which 
* broughtona violent eryſipelasfromtheknee 
Thats to the ancle. Ts not an eryſipelas a common 
ſear of an Conſequence of the tendinous expanſion in 
eryBpeias. the end of the finger being inflamed in a 
| | Paronychia maligna ? In neglected bruiſes 
of the head, the dura mater ſometimes in- 
flames and brings on an eryſipelas of the 
whole head and face. And is any thing 
more common than for this diſeaſe to fol- 
low wounds of Cc head where the peri- 
cranium is lightly wounded, or where the 
diſcharge from a wounded membrane, is 
ſuppreſſed by acceſs of cold air? If the in- 
flammation is, very great, a delirium is 
ſometimes the conſequence, from the con- 
nection betwixt the veſſels on the inſide 
and outſide of the fkull ; and does not the 
fame thing happen, when the matter in a 
critical eryſipelas of the head, is repelled 
by improper applications ? Which evinces 
that the ſame parts are affected in both 
caſes, and that the matter is carried back 
8 to 


% 


On the Brojpelas in general 


to the brain by the ſame order of veſſels. 
A man was lately ſeized with a fever, and 
after two or three days continuance an 
eryſipelas began to appear about his noſe, 
which ſoon ſpread itſelf to his ears, and 
over the whole head. The membranes in 
his throat, in the auditory paſſage, and in 
the urethra, were ſeized with the ſame kind 
of inflammation ; and an eryſipelatous ef- 
floreſcence appeared, more or leſs, all over 
his body, plainly ſhewing the complaint 
to be a diſeaſe of the membranes. Hence 


33$ 


In 
of 
mem- 
branes 


being the 5 


ſeat of this 


it ſeems equally evident, as when we trace 


the continuance of hlood-veffels by wax, 


that there is a ſet of lymphatics which paſs 


from the membranes and terminate in the 


ſkin. There is every reaſon to believe, 


that particular fluids paſs through particu- 


lar parts; and ſuppoſing the juices in an 


eryſipelas, from an internal cauſe, which 
| pals through and nouriſh the membranes, 
to have ow acrid, it follows that ar- 
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On the Eryſipelas in general. 
riving in the ultimate veſſels deſcribed, it 


will irritate and produce inflammation. 


Nor is this ſuppoſition unſupported by 
facts; for the matter abſorbed from ulcer- 
ated legs, cancers, and from crude ab- 
ſceſſes, by contaminating the juices, are 
frequently the cauſe of this diſeaſe : may 
it not, therefore, ariſe from any other 
cauſe which renders them incapable of 
paſſing through the membranes without 
irritating? The yellowiſh red colour ar- 
riſes from a ſimple inflammation of the 


kin, and an inflammation. of the mem- 
branes being united; for the yellowiſh 
ichor in the latter of theſe diſeaſes, which 
ſtagnates in the extreme veſlels, irritates, 


and invites the red blood into the lym- 


phatics of the outward covering of the 
body. Upon the whole, may we not 
ſafely conclude, that an eryſipelas origin- 


ates in, and is chiefly an affection of, the 
membranes, either from their veſſels, 
9 * or 


On the Eryfoets i 2 general, 


or fluids which paſs through them, be- 
ing diſeaſed? i : 

We ſee then how an erylipelas may 
ariſe, either from an external or an inter- 


nal cauſe. A ſudden blaſt of cold froſty 
air, iſolation, or wounds in the mem- 
branes, often produce it. At one time it 
ariſes from a bad habit of body, at an- 
other it is epidemic, and varies according 
to the nature of the miaſmata that oc- 


caſion it; wherefore, it follows, that 


Wag =" are either local or general, and 
we ſhall ſpeak of the methods of cure 
: ſeparately, under theſe different heads. 


* 4 
. 


Cauſes of 
Ss 


— — 


The cure 
of this diſ- 
eaſe has 
been con- 
duced 
with con- 


fuſion . 
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. 
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in this diſeaſe, can 
| dent diſcuſfon is the only rational method 
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A neither the. mefbratles er ſkin, 
which ſeem. to be the parts affected 


ſuppurate, it is evi- 


of attempting a cure: and though practi- 
tioners, from the earlieſt time, have all 
along preferred this mode of treatment; : 
yet there is not any diſeaſe, perhaps, in 
which there has been more' perplexity and 
confufion in the choice of topical re- 
medlies for this purpoſe 3 or where com- 
mon ſenſe has been more over-balanced 
by hypotheſis: but to underſtand this 
matter properly, a ſhort OR 18 ne- 
ceſſary. 8 
Hippocrates, ſaid that ſtriking in ar 
eryſipelas is bad * ; and alſo, that the appli- 
cation of cold things helped this diſeaſe 
when free from ulcers T; and whether the 


70M Aphor. xxv. ſect. 6. 
/ 6 . 


+ Aphor, xxiii, ſect. 5, 
erybpelas 


On the Cure * an Bryftelat 


eryſipelas of Hippocrates and Galen Welt, 


the ſame diſeaſe or not, Galen * and his 
followers adopted both theſe doctrines. 


this inflammation ought to tranſpire; but 
an opinion of its being occafioried by hot 
bilious blood, led them to think that it 
required a treatment different from other 
inflammations, and that innate coolers 
were neceſſary. Accordingly linen cloths 
wet in-the juices of cooling herbs, cata- 
plaſnis made of theſe Juices and linſeed of 
barley-flour, cloths wet in equal parts 
of vinegar and water, or in great inflam- 
mation the cerate of cold water, were uſed 
on this occaſion. 


© Unfortunately, however, the herpes was 


alſo ſuppoſed to ariſe from hot bilious 
blood, and to be a ſpecies of this diſeaſe ; | | 


and though a very oppoſite method of 
treatment was purſued in this malady, yet 


2 Method. Med. lib. xiv. et de : Comp. Med. lib. i. 


ſeeund. gen. 


. hey 


They agreed that the matter oceaſioning 
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On the Cure of an Eryjpelas | 


they were boch handed down as remedies 
againſt an eryſipelas. We find in Galen's 
fifth book de Comp. Med. fecund. gen. a 

compoſition called Paftillas ad erxſipelata 
of acacia, myſios, opium, frankincenſe, 
and vinegar, originally uſed in the herpes ; 
together with the cooling practice, and 
Galen s cerate, copied into the ſame chap- 
ter, by Ak Tius, Paulus, and other com- 
pilers. Axtius though he treats of the 
ignis ſacer and eryſipelas under ſeparate 
heads, yet he conſiders them both as the 
ſame diſeaſe; and favoured the opinion 
that they both aroſe nearly from the ſame 
cauſe. Accordingly there does not appear 
to have been any great difference in his 
treatment of theſe diſorders. In his chap- 
ter on the eryſipelas, he ſays, © Paſtes 
were not only applied to the inflamed, but 
alſo to the neighbouring parts; and were 
to be aſſiduoully removed, becauſe they 


| . De Febric. &c. ſermo i. cap. 89. De AﬀeR. ſed... 
ſermo ii. cap. 59. 


3 ſoon 


Ox the Cure of an Eryfipelas. 


ſoon became dry and loſt their virtue.” 
He not only tranſcribes the above preſcrips 
tion from Galen, but alſo two nearly alike 
from ANDROMACHUS and OR1BASIUS, 
compoſed of litharge, ceruſe, opium, live 
ſulphur, ſaffron, and ſweet wine: and very 
gravely tells us that a ſwallow's-neſt pow- 
dered, fifted and mixed with honey, 
makes a cerate that ſoon diſcuſſes an ery- 
ſipelas in the face! But while the Greeks 
were favouring very different kinds of 
practice, the Arabians adhered cloſer to the 
cooling method, carrying it ſo far as to 
apply cold water till the inflammation 
diſappeared : though' Avicenna himſelf 
adyiſes in the beginning to join ſtyptics 
along with the cooling juices * commonly 
uſed; and afterward cautions againſt re- 
pelling u wy een matter cel 


® Lib. iv. cap. 5. This doctrine n to N 
been taken from Galen's common practice of uſing re. 


pellents in the beginning of inflammation. 9 Comp. 
Med. ſecund. loc. lib, vi. Ky. 
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On the Cure of an Eyfpelas. 


Nevertheleſs the general opinion was 
M1 che days of Parey *, that in the be- 
ginning and increaſe of this diſeaſe, the 
topical applications ſhould/ be cold and 


moiſt, without any dryneſs or aſtringeney; 


becauſe the more acrid matter being driven 
inward; by-the uſe of aſtringent applica- 
tions, would injure the adjacent parts. 
Liniments were full in uſe, compoſed of 
wax, oil, and the cooling juices, but not 
till the heat and pain became intolerable; 


and then they followed the practice f of. 


joining opium along with them, to miti- 
gate theſe fymptoms. When the heat, 
ſorectels, and pain abated,' they were laid 
aſice; leſt the opium ſhould bring on 
a mortification by . extinguiſhing native 
heat. Afterward cataplaſms, or diapalma 


_ diſſolved in oil, finiſhed the cure. 


Veſalius is the firſt writer I have met 
with, who treats this diſeaſe in a different 
manner; for notwithſtanding he purſyed 
che practice of uſing the juice of cooling 

L Pb i. cap. 13: + See Paulus lib. iv. cap. 21. 
herbs 


On the Cure an Eryfipelas) 
herbs in ſpunge, he decried narcotics, ſup- 


poling they would deſtroy the parts by- 


their cold property: and he did not ap- 
Ply ointments till the heat ceaſed, becauſe 
he was of opinion that unctuous medi- 
caments were of an emplaſtic nature, 
and ſtopped up the pores; and becauſe 
oil readily acquires an inflammatory diſs 


poſition “. Galen, in his ſixth. back of 


Preſerving Health, adviſes anointing with 
oil after bathing, to prevent, by its em- 
plaſtic property, great perſpiration; but 


though be never applied this doctrine to 


the cure of an eryſipelas, yet after-writers, 
from what he had ſaid, thought oil muſt 


be highly pernicious in a diſeaſe, where it | 


was imagined tranſpiration was ſo eſſen- 
tially neceſſary ;- and the many converts 
to theſe opinions made them become 
general, without any experiment being 

„In this tranſlation, the meaning of the author is at- 
tended to; his own words are, Idem dicendum de medica- 
mentis unfuofis, qui ſua unctueſitate emplaſirum partem, & 


balitus' non poteſt egredi. Secundo quia oleum facile inflam- 
_ Chirur. Mag. cap. 14. lib.v. _ 


24 5 made 
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made to prove whether e were true or 
falſe. * | 
1 imagine, ode this this Ane 
did not become popular for ſome time, be- 
cauſe Fabricius ab Aquapendente, a moſt 
exact compiler, who immediately ſuc- 
ceeded Veſalius, omits it; and, after taking 
a view of the practice of former times, 
prefers an ointment, in which ſedatives 
and ſtimulants were joined, unleſs the 
diſeaſe is in the head. Where the head 
is the ſeat of the diſorder, he in one place 
thinks all kinds of application i improper ; 
and in another, where he thoroughly de- 
bates this matter, he ſays, hot applications 
ſhould not be uſed, becauſe they will in- 
vite a flux of humours ; nor thoſe which 
are cold, becauſe they repel them ; but 
when the heat and pain are great, he re- 
commends eafing the pain by anointing 
the part with oil of ſweet almonds, or with 
a decoction of mallows, in which there | 
is a 22 o oil of violets; and, laſtly, 
| finiſhes 
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finiſhes the cure by applying the al- 
low's-neſt cataplaſm of Aetius. 
Succeeding writers did not imitate any 


proper; but they choſe for this purpoſe 
ſpirit of wine, lapis medicamentoſus, and 

ſuch like combuſtibles . Indeed, as unctu- 
ous and cooling remedies were argued out 
of practice, the oppolite method, before 


part of this practice, except agreeing that 
refrigerants were hurtful; and they add- 
ed, that remedies which penetrate into, 
and diſſolve, the offending matter, are moſt 


345 


* 


ſpoken of, calculated for an herpes, took 


place : nor did chemiſtry mend the mat- 
ter; for though, the chemiſts changed 
che theory of this diſeaſe, they uſed nearly 
the ſame topics. They told us that the 


ſubtile, hot, thin, bilious blood, in this | 


diſorder f abounded with a volatile acid, 
and the topical applications ſhould be 


compoled of moderate repellents and vo- 


Read Muſitanus, cap. xi. de Eryſipelats, | 
+ Mynnicks, i i, cap. * 


latile 
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Vl refolvents,” to correct this acicity. 
But the remedies preſeribed do not ſeem 
to have tallied well with their intention. 
Sugar of lead, litharge; troches of Rhazes, T 

camphor, flower of brimſtone, &c. were 
uʒſed for this purpoſe, either made into an 

g epithem with elder-flower : water, ſpirit of 

wine, and vinegar, or into an ointment 
with oil and white „ at Sh 
Applications of this kind would, n 

doubt, bei injurious if repellents could do 

injury: ſo that hyphotheſis in one in- 

ſtance, and practice in another, made 1 it 

appear | that topics were dangerous; for 
notwithſtanding the preparations of lead, 

commonly uſed on this occaſion, are ſeda- | 

tives, and, when properly managed, abate 

| inflammation, yet when Joined with ſpirit 

of wine, troches of Rhazes, lime- water, 

| &c. they : are incapable of preventing miſ- 

chief; nor have they in themſelves any 

power or tendency to promote a difcharge 

by. the ſkin, but rather to prevent it. It 


* 
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is not, therefore, any wonder if ill conſe · . 


quences, ſuch as repelling the morbifie! + 
other like accidents, ſhould frequently 
happen from remedies perfectly capable of 


inflaming the veſſels and obſtructing tran- 


ſpiration; of which there are inſtances to 
be met with on record: and it was pro- 
bably owing to onda brought on by 
this mode of proceeding, that ſome writers 


have a + oof uſe of. outward Mp it 
| cations.” 


5 


The ene if left to itſelf, 3 = 


no doubt, frequently become exceedingly 


troubleſome; which put practitioners up- 
on the ſearch for external remedies. 


Thoſe who adopted the chimerical - opi- | 


nion, that a volatile acid occaſioned. the 


miſchief, adviſe chalk, in powder, to be 


ſtrewed upon the inflamed part; and | 


others, who ſeem to have proceeded with- 
out any principles to act upon, employed 
either empirical remedies, or ſuch as an 
| il. 
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ill grounded theory ſuggeſted. Some uſed 
6 fomentations of ſoap, others medicated 


bags filled with elder- flowers, moiſtened 
with wine and water, or vinegar; ſome, 


a decodtion of ſheep's dung in wine; 


while others again employed epithems, 
compoſed of Venice treacle and ſpirit of 
wine. Some thought lixivium and oil a 
better remedy; others preferred a poultice 
made of oatmeal and water, without boil- 
ing; ſo fearful were they of any thing 


unctuous coming to the affected part. A 


variety of other remedies were employed 
by different preſcribers, and ſuch uncer- 
tainty in the mode of proceeding will ever 
be the conſequence when common ſenſe 


| is not the ſtandard of practice. 


In this ſtate of diſorderly. practice Haff 
man, who muſt, in this inſtance, be direct- 
ed chiefly by theory, adhered to the me- 


thod of applying dry medicated powders; 


and modern phyſicians have followed his 


f e * they have ſubſtituted wheat- 


flour, 
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flour, or Peruvian ark in powder, as more . 


proper remedies. So firmly were the fa- 


culty perſuaded, by copying from one 


writer to another, that topics were p 


judicial, that even Dr. Mead cautioned 
againſt the uſe of hot fomentations and 


cooling ointments in this diſeaſe, But the 
queſtion is, did Dr. Mead, or any former 
writer, ever ſee any inconvenience from 
cooling ointments or emollient cataplaſms? 


or did he adopt this doctrine, which we 


have ſeen aroſe in ſpeculation, from its 
becoming an axiom, by being long con- 
tinued in medical books ? The miſchief 
was certainly occaſioned by the heating, 
and not by the cooling topics ; and why 
they both equally grew into ers has 
already been explained. 

I know, indeed, that mortifications 
have happened in this diſeaſe, under the 
uſe of emollients : for inſtance, Hildanus* 


gives the caſe of a farmer, where a phleg- 


* Ob, ni. p. 59, . 
monoide 
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| / monoide eryſipelas of the hand and arm 


being anointed with oil of roſes, the in- 


flammation increaſed, and a mortification 


ſeized the whole hand. But it does not 
follow. that the increaſe of inflammation 
and enſuing mortification were owing to 
this remedy ; they more probably aroſe 
from the ſtrength of the diſeaſe, which the 


dil was incapable of ſubduing. Mortifi- 


cation is a natural termination of this dif 


_ eaſe,when the inflammation cannot be kept 


within bounds ;. and this will ſometimes 
happen under the moſt judicious manage- 
ment. Hildanus' s caſe ſeems to have been 


| a local mortification of the ſkin, and I have 


ſeen many inſtances of this ſort; plenty 
of good matter appears underneath, and 
they terminate happily with mild digeſt- 
iwes, after che ſeparation has taken * 
under an emollient poultice. *. 110 1 


I. have ſeen horrid conſequences Fes 
We praddice more generally recommended! 


See Mortification, | 
Sbionom It 


* 
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If no application is uſed where the diſ- 
eaſe. is conſiderable, the inflammation in- 
creaſes, the parts grow more irritable, 
greater pain with a more violent fever 
follow, and a local mortification may be 
the fatal reſult. If flour, or medicated 
popders are uſed, all we can expect from 
them is to drink up the matter which ex- 
udes; and, by forming a cruſt, they be- 
come very troubleſome, if they do not pro- 
duee bad conſequences. We have already 
cited a caſe, where 4 mortification and 
death followed the application of wheat» 
flour; and we have lately ſeen a mortifi- 
cation brought on in a paronycha- maligna 
by the ſame remedy: for though wheat- 
flour has not any property in itfelf deſtruc- 
tive to the part to which it is applied, yet 
it ſuffers the diſeaſe to increaſe without 
interruption till it ſometimes deſtroys the 
pert it affects. Nor are wool, fir, cabbage, 
or vine leaves, Which dome have! fecom- 
OY to be depended upon * in 


1 4 | 


$52 - c, the Mie e an Rappen, 
flight caſes; and whether a different me- 
thod of proceeding where topics are neceſ- 
ſoury is not preferable, will hereafter appear. 
But to remove every prejudice brought on 
by cheoriſts, let us firſt examine the prac- 
tice of thoſe, whoſe medical department 
enabled them to be better judges of the 
effects of outward remedies. 
ls there a more cooling ointment than 
the ceratum ex aqua frigida Galeni; and 
. _ was it not uſed for many centuries with- 
out impeachment ? Aquapendens, after 
collecting together almoſt all that had been 
written upon the ſubject, and maturely 
conſidering the matter, adviſes the uſe of 
dil of almonds, a decoction of mallows, 
and oil of violets, to an eryſipelas in the 
bead and face, when heat and pain made 
them neceſſary: and ſurely, if theſe topics 
were proper when the inflammation in 
this part was great, they could not be un- 
ſiafe where the diſeaſe was leſs violent, or 


* Ps | Peter 
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peter Lowe *, from his own practice, 
recommends the cerate of Galen, the un- 
guentum alb.  eamphor, or a cataplaſin, 
compoſed of barley-flour, linſeed, oxy- 
crate, powder of chamomile and oil, Scul- 
tetus f ſays, he has cured innumerable 
erylipelata of the extremities with a fim- 
ple liniment, not negleQing internally the 
ule of univerſals, and cooling remedies. 

Wiſeman talks of the current doc- 
trine and remedies generally uſed; but 
ſays, in a cxitical eryſipelas, a cerate of 
e white wax and oil hath hitherto ſerved 
1 my purpoſe ; and as the bliſters ariſe, I 
« cut them to prevent eroſion.” Indeed, 
he ſometimes fomented the part with 2 


decoction of ſage, and ſope diſſolved in it, 


or milk, before he applied this cerate ; 
and he adds, the unguentum nutritum, with 
a third-part populeon, is proper. But 
when the eryſipelas was in the face, he 


Lib. iv, p. 102. 
+ Armament Chirur, p. 304. 


Aa : was 
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was led by the common opinion, that a 


different method muſt be purſued; and 


applied kme- water and linſeed oil, ſhaken 
together, or the remedy which is now 
called the vegeto mineral-water of Gou- 
lard, mixed with oil: but if theſe were 


fe, was not there more ſafety in his ſim- 


ple cerate, which is free from aſtringency ? 
The ſame may be ſaid of Turner, who 


forbids cold, repelling, or reftringing ap- 
plications; ; © but why unctions of all 


« kinds, ſays he, and without exception 


1.0 of caſes, as they are by ſome, ſhould be 


« forbidden, I cannot ſee : nor, perhaps, 
* ſhall we find a better, eſpecially upon 
the remote or extreme parts, than are 


the oil, and unguentem ex flori bus cum 
* cortice interiore atque folici ſambuci pre- 


et tarata, which by relaxing the fibrillz 
« abate the tenſion, and thereby take off 
« the pain and inflammation.“ Never- 
theleſs he could not get quite clear of the 


prejudices of education; and, therefore, 
adviſes. 
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adviſes, by way of caution, an epithem of 
camphorated brandy, where the diſeaſe is 
ſeated near the brain! Can there be a 
ſtronger inſtance to ſhew how far theory 

will operate againſt common ſenſe? _ 
Heiſter adopted the docttine that acids, 
fat, and oily things, obſtruct tranſpiration ; 
and of courſe adviſes the applications be- 
fore recommended by thoſe in the ſame 
perſuaſion v. But amidſt the praiſe of 


liquid, ſpirituous, and dry applications, 


he departs from his principles in adding, 
ve need not ſay much here of the green 
* mternal, or middle bark of elder, whoſe 
* eminent virtue in inflammations is al- 
* moſt known by every body, and has 
been this long time confirmed by con- 
« ſtant experience.” But ſurely, if this 
emollient is ſo highly uſeful, drying pow- 
ders could not be recommended with equal 

Their theory had carried them to the application 
of rob of elder, ſpread upon 4/ue paper, which was not 


only free from any thing fat or oily, but alſo from the 
neceſſary properties to abate inflammation, 


A2 pro- 
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propriety. . Toad. we have ſeen other 


writers, of much experience, ſpeak of the 
good effects. of cooling ointments, and 
emollient cataplaſms in this diſeaſe; and 


yet were ſo deterred from their uſe, by 
the cautions they met with in books, that 


they durſt not recommend them 
However, we may eaſily diſtinguiſh, 

that part of their practice, where theory 
took place; and have not they faid enough 
to evince that applications which are emol- 
lient, cooling, and lie eaſy upon the part, 
are ſafe and uſeful? We might have col- 
lected a multiplicity of facts from other 
writers to the ſame purpoſe, but theſe ſpe- 
cimens are ſufficient : and, if the theory 
they were fettered with, appears from the 
account we have given, to have ariſen in 
imagination only; it will be evident, that 
abundance of uſeleſs cautions and bad 
practice have unneceſſarily been the con- 

ſequence. 


Seeing 
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Seeing people ſweat in the very parts | 


where mercurial ointment was daily rub- 
bed in, to bring on a ſalivation; its uſe in 


a dropſy, its being ſo very readily abſorbed 
in wounds, and when rubbed upon the 


body; that gouty feet ſweat often, which 


are wrapped up in jerſey in the oil; all 
- theſe inſtances induced me to believe, that 


oil did not ſtop up the pores. 'But to-put 
the matter beyond doubt, I perſuaded a 


perſon to have one of his feet rubbed with 


oil ſeveral evenings together, and one 


evening it was wrapped up in an oil-caſe, 


| {urrounded with flannel, at going to bed. 
In the morning we were convinced, from 
the collected ſweat, that all the doctrine 


about oil ſtopping up the pores, unleſs 


when uſed ſo as to over relax the fibres, 
was groundleſs and void of truth. 


For my own part, 1 have for more than 
thirty years, conſtantly uſed cooling emol- 


lient applications in this diſeaſe; nor have 
I any reaſon to alter my practice: for I 
AA3 am 
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| ter. If oily or emollient applications are 
ſo prejudicial in an eryſipelas, how comes 
it to paſs that they are ſo beneficial in other 
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am induced to believe the opinion thatthey 
abate. pain, and leſſen irritability by re- 


moving tenſion; and that ſome of their 


oily parts being abſorbed, defend the 
nerves, more or leſs, againſt irritating mat- 


inflammations, which require exactly the 
ſame kind of treatment ? I have met with 


ſeveral: ſurgeons of experience, who uſe 
unctuous and emollient dreſſings in this 


complaint without reſerve ; I am perſuad- 


ed the outcry againſt them originated in 
groundleſs theory, and that the apprehen- 


ſions of ſuch kind of topical remedies be- 
ing injurious, can only poſſeſs the minds 


of thoſe who have not examined the ſub- 
jeQ, or are wanting in experience. But I 


| ſhall now lay down a regular method of 


cure, beginning with a local eryſipelas. 


CHAP. 


«ies Dai Ati 
Or A LOCAL ERYSIPELAS.. 


Tu 8 diſorder may ariſe from exter- 
nal accidents, a compleat metaſtaſis 
of acrid matter, or from epidemical miaſ- 
mata affecting the membranes. Some 
perſons are more liable to this diſeaſe than 
others, and give reaſon to imagine that 
every eryſipelas ariſing from an external 
cauſe, is not local; but that a diſpoſition 


>> = Abs. 
* 
- 


in the habit previous. to the application of, 


a bliſter, for inſtance, is the cauſe of that 
diſeaſe ſometimes attending the uſe of this 


remedy. On the other hand, it does not 


follow that a materia morbi has lain dor- 


mant in the habit, and ſhews itſelf upon 
the action of this exciting cauſe; as 4 


greater degree of irritability than ordinary. 


will occaſion theſe, ſymptoms, and the diſ- 
eaſe may nevertheleſs be perfectly local. 


However, if any doubt ariſes, it may be 
ere in the manner hereafter directed 
f A a4 for 
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| Tqvalesy- for the general eryſipelas ; and we lay i it 


las 


— 8 de down as an invariable rule, that whether 

tdttzsis diſeaſe when ſeated in the head is local 

or not, always to attempt the cure by prox. 

moting a diſcharge outwardly : | becauſe 

the veſſels belonging to the membranes on 

the outſide of the ſkull, having an. imme- 

diate communication with the membranes 

on the inſide, obſtruction, and its conſe- 

quences, may readily. be communicated 

from one to the other; whether from the 

outſide veſſels being over-loaded by the 

diſeaſe, or whether it is repelled by impro- 
per applications. | 

A man received a ſmall wound upon 

his head, which injured and laid the peri- 

cranium bare; ; but digeſtion came on in 

© proper time, and a cure was haſtening 

forward, When he careleſsly at work ex- 

; poſed his head to a north-eaſt wind for 

ſeveral hours together, without even co- 

vering the plaiſter with his hat. Upon 

this the ulcer became dry, an oryfipelas 


Pegant to appear, and 1 in A ſhort time be- 
8 N any 
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I had ever ſeen; for the whole head was 
enlarged to an enormous ſize, ſmall bliſters 


began to ariſe, and the patient had a ſmart 


fever, with a delirium. I knew the whole 
of this miſchief aroſe from the pericra- 


nium being obſtructed, and inflamed by 


the cold air; and ſeeing that an eryſipelas 
is never the conſequence of large wounds 


30 
came a8 truly formidable as any eryſipelas 


in the membranes where there is a free 


diſcharge, I enlarged the wound, which I 


dreſſed with  digeſtives, and applied a 


neutralized cerate to the whole head. 
Blood was taken from the arm, and Glau- 


ber's ſalt given inwardly; by which means 


an exudation aroſe under the application, 
the wound digeſted, and as the diſcharge 


increaſed, the fever and delirium. leflened, 


and were ſoon entirely removed by theſe 
evacuations. Now in this. inſtance, the 
dangerous ſymptoms manifeſtly aroſe from 
_ accumulated lymph; and I bave in the 
courſe of my practice ſeen many inſtances 
of the ſame kind, which were always 

2,6 | — 
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cured by . on a — from 
the part. 
eee 


Aöght, require not any treatment different 


from that deſeribed in the method of cure 
in à ſimple inflammation of the ſkin. 

By applying remedies, which render the 
nerves inſenſible to irritation, we frequent- 
ly have it in our power to ſuppreſs inflam- 
mation; and this practice often prevents 
much miſchief in the beginning of the 
diſeaſe of which we are now treating. 
And though the inflammation ſhould have 
made conſiderable progreſs, yet before 
great obſtruction has taken place, we have | 
ſeveral times ſeen, when ſeated in the ex- 

tremities, the Arabian method of applying 
linen cloths, wet in cold water, and re- 
newed as often as they become warm, 
entirely remove the diſeaſe by extinguiſh- 
ing preternatural heat, and perhaps by 
preventing an increaſe of irritability in the 


part. The cold juices probably produced 


the fame effects, and they frequently muſt 
2 | have 
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have been ſucceſsful, otherwiſe they could 
not have ſtood their ground full thirteen 
hundred years. It is in this, inftance where 
the preparations of lead, either in cata- 
plaſms, or in ointments, as the caſe may 
require, do good ſervice by their ſedative 
quality. I have more than once ſeen the 
common remedy of ſpirit of wine and oint- 
ment of elder, cure an eryſipelas in the 
face, arifing from a blaſt of aix, in a few 
hours. Spirit of wine, no doubt, is a 
powerful ſedative; but what we have 
ſaid about repellents, takes place in this 
inſtance, and I would never apply it unleſs 
the diſeafe was ſlight, and I was certain it 
was local: but it is obvious none of theſe 
remedies can be uſed with advantage while 


external ſtimuli interfere. And where the ; 


veſſels of the part are much loaded, deob- 
ſtruents, and thoſe applications which make 
a diſcharge, ſhould take place; otherwiſe 
the juices accumulating may extend them- 
ſelves. to the membranes beneath, and 


occaſion ill conſequences. , 
„ A woman 
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A woman had an eryſipelas on the ſide 

of her face, which began about the ear, and 

extended itſelf upward, covering part of 

the temporal muſcle, and that part of 

the forehead. Drying applications had 

been uſed, and a diſſolution of the mem- 
branes underneath was the conſeguence. 
Many ſinuſes were formed adjoining to 
the bone, and ſeveral openings, which by 
proper treatment, might have been avoid- 
ed, were neceſſary to accompliſh a cure ; 
but the manner of preventing ſych acci- 
dents will be underſtood from what will 
be ſaid of critical ery/ipelata. As to internal 
treatment, both bleeding and purging, if 
neceſſary, may take place with advantage ; 
as we have nothing to fear from morbid 
matter re-entering the blood. Noris there 

| any thing which fo powerfully renders the 
whole ſtate of the veſſels pervious, as ſaline 
a purges : " which together with the external 
treatment already mentioned, willi in gene- 


nal be 1 for the purpoſe. 


| CHAP, 


OF. CRITICAL ERYSIPELATA. 


1 VERY critical eryſipelas is an erup- 
4, tive fever, that like the ſmall-pox 
paſſes through different fagia; is ſeven or 
eight days, more or leſs, after breaking 
out, in coming to a criſis; and then after 
the ſcales or incruſtations drop off, it gra- 
dually diſappears: but differs from moſt 
other fevers of this claſs, the patient being 
liable to a return of the ſame diſcaſe. | 
Eryſipelata of this kind differ accord- 
ing to the degree of acrimony and quan- 
tity of the matter expelled. If the quantity 
is ſmall and not very acrid, the ſubſequent 
inflammation will be mild, the ſkin only 
being tinctured with the diſeaſe. When 
greater, the citron-colour is ſtronger; and 
when the diſeaſe is conſiderable, matter is 
diſcharged, which occaſions a roughneſs 
8 upon 
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| upon the ſkin, or little ſcabs reſembling 


bran. When ſtill more inveterate, the 
ſkin is dilated and thickened, an ichor is 
difcharged, which by irritating, invites a 


flux of humours from all the neighbour- 


ing parts, and forms ſcabs and bliſters that 
terminate in ſuperficial ulcers ; and in ex- 
deſs of acrimony, the ſkin is mortified 
and diſſolved, unleſs prevented by art. 


Now wherever matter is expelled from 


* "the habit, it is the buſineſs of the aſſiſtant 
| to finiſh the work which nature has be- 
gun; and for this purpoſe we ſhould ſoli- 


cit a diſcharge by the ſkin. If the inflam- 


mation is ſlight, and gives little or no di- 


ſturbance, topics may not be neceſſary ; as 


the offending matter may itſelf tranſpire. 


Where it is great, the accumulation of 


acrid lymph may be attended with the 


molt untoward conſequences, by difſolv- | 
ing the parts it immediately affects; and 
topical remedies ſhould be applied capable 


of promoting a diſcharge. For this pur- 


poſe 


* 
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poſe a neutralized ointment will often be 


found effectual; but when great inflam- 
mation requires great relaxation, a neutra- 


lized emollient-cataplaſm is preferable. 


We do not always put the ſame propor- 
tion of neutral falt into the ſame quantity 


of ointment or cataplaſm ; different de- 
grees of irritability requiring different 


degrees of ſtrength in the compoſition, 


in the ſame manner as we vary purges in 
different conſtitutions. This can only be 


learned by attending carefully to the dif- 


ferent appearances of inflamed parts, un- 
der different degrees of irritability ; to the 
general aſpect of the patient, to the ſtruc- 


ture of the ſkin in different people, and to 


the effects which topics may at any time 
have produced, Sedatives are often ad- 
vantageouſly* joined; Glauber's ſalt and 
the vinegar of lead united in a poultice, 
frequently mitigate the effects of each 
other, leſſen irritability, and remove ob- 


ſtruction at the ſame time. But as ſoon 


as 
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as a proper diſcharge has been made, ſti- 
mulants are no longer neceſſary, and _ 
mild ointment will finiſh the cure. 

Much depends, however, upon the man- 
ner of making poultices ; for if they are 
left to the care of people unacquainted 
with this bufineſs, as frequently happens, 
they commonly turn out very bad appli- 
cations, by becoming dry and inflaming, 
inſtead of removing inflammation from 
the part. A cataplaſm can never be 
good one, without long boiling, which 
gives it a proper conſiſtence, whence it 
is lies eaſy without hardening pon the 
part. Four ounces of white bread fliced, 
one quart of milk, and an ounce of hog's- 
| lard, boiled flowly together, till the poul- 
tice acquires ſuch a conſiſtence, that it will 
not ſtick to the hand; will anſwer every 
end, that can be expected from an emol- 
lient application. But poultices are very 
inconvenient remedies when the diſeaſe is 
ſeated in the head, or face; wherefore we 

here 
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here prefer the other applications recom- 
mended, when the diſeaſe has "_ (s' Ow | 


as to make topics neceſſary. * 


In regard to "bleeding, I 0 wit ; 


| Hoffman , * that we may occaſion a retro- 
ceffion of ike | offending matter, or prohibit 


its expulſion ; unteſs in plethoric and ro- 


buſt conſtitutions, where it 1s ſometimes 


uſeful by increaſing the action dr the veſ- 8 


SE SCE 


paſs 5 Where the diſeaſe does not riſe 
very f high, I juſt keep the bowels open by 
ſaline purges, and ſuffer it to be diſcharg- 
ed under the applications adviſed; Which, 
ft can judge from my own experieiiee, 
Will always happen when the criſis is 
complete. | This may be known by the 
rigor and fever terminating | when the 
inflammation comes on; and though a 
ſubſequent fymptomatic ve ſhould af- 
terwards appear, it will readily. be diftin- 


guiſbed by comparing it with the "ee 


TY * Praxis Clin. Laflam. de Eryfipelacea, 


"Ow. Bb which. 


Critical 


pe- 
* the 
head. 


a "the Cure gf an 22 


| which-uſually eee. e inflam- 


igen os ib ods g obne 
If the aun 8 to be diſ- 


| charged. from. the blood 1 is very great, and 
the topics 4 not keep the veſſels ſuffici- ; 
| ently unloaded, * commonly give falige 
medicines, that will either paſs off by. ſweat 
or urine ;, on thoſe days we do not open 
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the bowels, nor do I ever remember. an 
eryſipelas end otherwiſe than well, under 
this treatment, when ſeated i in the extre- 
mities, But when the flux. of Hhumours 
falls upon the head, more ative proceed- 
ings are ſometimes neceſſary, to prevent a 


| ſuppuration of the membranes covering 


the brain. Therefore the doctrine we 


"> 4.4 4 


of the head, holds wa in a this inſtance; p 
for though critical eryſi pelata often require 


ſeven or gight days before they begin to 
terminate, and will not by any means be 
removed before that period; yet, if we 
fuffer the veſſels of the ſkin to be over- 
rp 7 loaded, 
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loaded, the patient may be.deſtroyed be- 


fore the diſeaſe has ſpent- itſelf... This 1 
am pretty clear I: once ſaw happen, in con- 
ſequence of the doctrine that topics were 
improper, in a man where the diſeaſe, 


after increaſing ſix or ſeven days, had 
ſwelled. bis-whole. head to a prodigious 
ſize indeed, and his face was almoſt cover- 
ed with incruſted lymph. His fever bore 
no proportion to the ſwelling; he was 


ſtupid and inſenſible when I firſt faw, him, 


and, death prevented an opportunity of 


giving him relief. The danger may be 


eſtimated by a delirium accompanying 
very great ſwelling; and the veſſels ſhould. 


be unloaded as quickly as poſſible, by every 


means in our power. Beſide applications 
which promote a diſcharge, bleeding, if 
the. ſtrength of the patient will permit, 
and larger doſes of purging neutral ſalts 
ſhould take place, to make an immediats 
derivation from. the head, 


e Bb ; Blittere 
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" Bliters to the back, do good fervice in 
this inſtance, but upon the head or behind 


wich caution ; becauſe, for a time, they in- 
cteaſe local inflammation when laid very 


near it, and where it is already great, they 


11 5 aggravate the diſeaſe in ſo important 


a part to the deſtruction of the patient, 
before the diſcharge they occaſion can 


poſibly- do any good. Dr. Freind * ſays, 


on experience has corivinced me, that when 


© the head is affected with an eryſipelas, 


« and there comes on a coma,” a delirium, 
or convulſions, wherein the brain is evi- 


© gently attacked, the only hope is from 
© purging.” And there cannot be any 


doubt, if bliſters and topical purging do 
not ſpeedily remove the diſeaſe, internal 


medicines moſt capable of rendering the 
_ veſſels pervious mould be given; for it is 


better to hazard the chance of carrying 
700 materia morbi off By the bowels, than 


"+ De Feb. Com. iv. 285. fol. edit. 
| uffer 


\ 
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ſuffer it to remain upon a part where it 
will moſt likely Kill the patient: I bave 


ſcen the practice of this learned phyſician - 


ſucceſsful, where coma and delirium aroſe 


in this diſcaſe in ſtrong habits. Betwixt 
the days of purging 1 commonly give ſa- 


line deobſtruents; and the feet may be put 
in warm water. But ſeeing how effectually 


the diſcharge from a wound in a local 


eryſipelas of the head, accompliſhes a 


cure, may not making a proper wound 


through the pericranium, and haſtening 
digeſtion, be an adviſeable practice in this 
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inſtance, in caſes of exigency, where bli- 


ſters laid upon the back, and purging, 
which make a powerful derivation from 
the head, fail in giving ſpeedy relief? 

This is the treatment which I have found 
ſucceſsful, when the eryſipelatous matter is 


thrown off with vigour ; but it ſometimes = 
happens that nature is incapable of expell- 


ing the diſeaſe properly: the inflamma- | 
r juſt ſhews itſelf, and a 
| Bb3 | fever, 


. 28'S 
e ; 
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When the fever, ſometimes with delirium, evinces 
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that the criſis is incomplete; under which 
| circumſtances different ſteps muſt be taken, ' 
After clearing the prime vie with a 
clyſter, with infuſion of ſena and manna, 
or any gentle purge, nature ſhould be 
aſſiſted by warmer medicines, in deter- 
mining the materia morbi to the ſkin ; and 
for this purpoſe T have given the vis 
contrayerve, crude ſal ammon. and Minde- 
rerus's 4pirit joined, with wine-whey be- 
twixt the doſes. The active preparations 
of antimony ſometimes do ſervice ; bliſters 
ure often very uſeful; and in great low- 
- neſs, mountain or Madeira wine is bene- 
ficial. The matter forming a common 
abſceſs in the groin of a gentleman of re- 
laxed fibres and weak "conſtitution, was 
abſorbed in one night's time; -and, except 
wearing a ſoft mild plaiſterupon the part, 
no farther notice, by his own deſire, was 
then taken; but in about three weeks or 
T | month 8 ame he was ſeized with a maſt 
785 violent 


* 
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violent rigor, ſbecerded by a high fever; 
and a very fight erylipelas ſhewed "itſelf 
upon the lower part of the abdomen, near 


to the PRE | where the tumor "firſt 3 7 5 


peared. 3 th. | 
An antimonial x Beere was Wees, 


which procured ſeveral ſtools, and brought | 


on a Na ſweat. A bliſter was applied 
to the inflamed part, which increaſed the 
eryſipelas greatly. His pulſe forbid great 
evacuation. The ſudorifics juſt mention- 
ed were preſeribed, under which treatment 
he ſoon recovered. Sometimes I have ap- 
plied ſinapiſms to the inflamed part, which 


have had a deſirable effect; but whenever | 
nature ſhews this embarraſſi ment in her 


work, no time ſhould be loſt; for the 
„ee matter will frequently recede 
in a few hours, and every attempt may 
be incapable of relieving the patient. To- 
ward the end of the diſcaſe, the bark, eſther 
alone or joined with ſnake-root, may be 
advantageouſly. given, if the ' patient's 

| B b 4 ſtrength 


TY 


3 
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"IR, requires ſuch aſſiſtances- This 
king of eryſipelas, or rather eryſipelatous 
fever, is ſometimes epidemigal, ſeizing 
thoſe of weakened relaxed habits: per- 
| haps the eryſipelas Mr. Bromfield * ſpeaks 
of, was of this ſpecies, where, for the moſt 
Part, the patient died under bleeding, 
Purging, and cooling medicines; while 
thoſe ſupported by cordials and the bark, 
applying bliſters as they became neceſſary, 
and keeping the bowels open with clyſters, 
moſtly recovered. 

Some people are ſubject to frequent re- 
turns, of an eryſipelas, owing moſtly, I 

believe, to the abſorption of crude matter, 
Which ought to have been diſcharged at 
the place pointed out by nature; becauſe 
1 have ſeveral times ſeen it happen where 
1 could trace it from the time matter in 
an-abſceſs and eryſipelata had diſappeared 
without any ſenſible exudation or diſ- 
charge. And notwithſtanding every ery- 


gr Obſ. p. 398. vol. i. 
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ſipelas which afterward appears, is an ef- 
fort of nature to diſcharge the offending - 


tremities of the veſſels, it in a great mea- 
ſure returns into the habit, and mou 
ſeeds of a future inflammation, rail] 
T have frequently tried purges, and a0 
purging waters, in this inſtance, without 
any other effect than prolonging the in- 
tervals of inflammation; nor have I ſeen 
any better ſucceſs from a long courſe of 
alteratives and deobſtruents: ſo difficult is 
it to eradicate particular Kinds of matter 
by medicines, when it has tainted the ha- 


bit. But if a diſcharge is procured from 


the part, wheneverthe inflammation comes 
on, and the running is continued by the 
application of proper remedies as long as 
poſſible, the matter expelled will be pre- 
vented from returning into the ſyſtem, and 
more eaſe enſue, provided the patient, lives 


upon a light cooling diet, and avoids eve- i 


Nen food Which is fat or greaſy: 


for 
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| fir fat or oily things increaſe this diſeaſe, 
as Guido de Gauliacs long fince obſerved, 
and a8 experience has ever ſince taught. a 
Hitherto we have chiefly conſidered 
eryſipelata as affecting a particular part 
only, though we have already ſhewn that 
this diſeaſe ſometimes, more or leſs,' in- 
vades all the membranes in the body. We 
ſhall now more fully treat of that matter, 
beginning with the eryſipelas which ap- 
proaches neareſt to a common inflamma- 
tion. It is attended with eryſipelatous 
effloreſcences ; ; but as the diſeaſe I allude 
to, has not been repreſented i in this light, I 
will deſcribe a caſe which lately fell under 
my care; and recolleQion will preſent to 
the minds of thoſe converſant in buſineſs, 
a variety of inſtances, which muſt have 
happened under their own obſervation; as 
different degrees of this a: are far 
From being uncommon. | e 
A woman, about hy wwe 500. ore age, 
Was ſeized with a fever, for which ſhe w_ 
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twice bled ; and ſome medicines Had been 
given. debate I ſaw her. In about fix days 
from the ſeizure, an eryſipelatous effloreſ- 
cence appeared upon her legs, arms, and 


breaſt; her throat was inflamed, and ſore; 


ſhe had a violent cough, with a difficulty 
of breathing; and complained of pain in 


making water. Her pulſe was rather 


weak, beat about a hundred and twenty 
ſtrokes in a minute, and ſhe was a ſtran- 
ger to reſt. Conſidering this caſe to be 


an inflammation of the membraties, T pur- | 


ſued the antiphlogiſtic plan ; but did not 
direct the loſs of more blood, becauſe her 
pulſe, I apprehended, would not bear it. 
Calomel was given, worked off with Glau- 
ber's ſalt, and infuſion of ſena; and ſhe 


took an anodyne ſaline draught every 


night. Some oil and fyrups were given, 


now and then, in hopes of eaſing her 


cough, by leſſening irritability; an emol- 
lient ointment was applied to the inflam- 


ed parts which were painful; ſhe had 
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three, four, ar five nere . pro- 


regenerated tartar, nes we 
drank diluting liquors, By this method 


| the began to {pit freely, her difficulty of 


Seen eure d bor. com e 
and, in about a week, every ſymptom of 
inflammation diſappeared. She now ſpat 
inſpiſſated Iymph reſembling matter, and 
ſome light cooling hitters finiſhed the cure. 
Nor did I purſue flow and continued purg- 
ing without experience, having repeatedly 
found it fucceſsful in ſimilar complaints. 
A young man, after riding in an open 
carriage two exceeding cold froſty days, 
was-ſcized with a ſwelling about his throat 


and face; a fever came on, the mem- 
branes on the inſide of his throat were in- 


flamed, they had an eryſipelatous appear- 


ance, and in a few days more, an eryſipe- 


latous effloreſcence preſented itſelf all over 

he body. His pulſe at one hundred and 

e ul and bis jungs 
* ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be loaded. He was firong and 


and purged occaſionally; on the interme- 


cate days other cooting remedies were 


uſed; under which treatment he ſpat up 
fœtid matter from his lungs 21 ee 
W eee 


2 agi by contagious 


Migſnara. 


NMIASMATA . an . Fryſipelas 


of the Pri- 
m di. 


las, ſeize upon thoſe membranes. moſt ex- 
poſed to their effects, and therefore the 


membranes lining the throat and ſtomach, 
are the parts on which the diſeaſe firſt” 
ſhows itſelf. This in the beginning is 


local, as is evident from an immediate ſtop 


WP ſometimes put to the complaint, by 
_ waſh- 


vigorous, and the diſeaſe appearing to be 
a ſimple inflammatioi of the membranes 
only, from taking cold, I treated it on the 
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ration of a vomit. 2 But if this ſtep is neg- ; 


lected at the very onſet, while the mia/- 
mata lodging upon the mucus, natural to 
theſe parts, may be readily waſhed off, 

they lay hold of, and inflame more deeply, 5 
the membranes which line the fauces, &c. 


and from thence all the mucous membranes 


branes lining the noſe, ears, urethra, and 


vagina, become affected; but the effloreſ- 


cence we have ſpoken of, appears in the 
ſkin, and ſhews that the other parts of the 


body are equally affected. Wherefore this 
is not a criſis, as ſome have imagined, but 


..- thecharaceriſticof aninflamed membrane, 


andaſymptomof thegreatneſsof the diſeaſe. 

| Now different kinds of miaſmata pro- 
duce different effects, and muſt be treated 
accordingly; reflecting on the variety that 
may again ariſe from the ſeaſon of the 


year, with the ſituation and habit of the 
* But 1 in * inſtance, correſive 


Is's 155 matter 5 
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matter will inflame the membranes it hap- 


pens to ſeize on. In conſequence, if not 


prevented, they, like membranes affected 
with inflammation in other parts of the. 
body, will putrify and ſeparate in rags; 
ulcers will be formed, and extend them- 
ſelves, by the acrid matter they produce, 

inviting by irritation a flux of humors 


to the parts; and the whole body will be 
contaminated by matter abſorbed. 
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Hence it follows, that Feen n of In what 


manner ta 


the membranes in the prime viæ ſhould 8 


be treated with the ſame intentions as an 
external inflammatign under the ſame pre- 


dicament; for we ſhould immediately at- 


tempt to remove from the parts affected, 
the Aimulus or materia morbi. If we. fail 


of ſucceſs, we ſhould, if poſſible, ſubdue 


the inflammation that takes place, by di- 
cuſſion; but if putrefaction unavoidably 


comes on, we are to correct the acrid mat. 
ter, and diſcharge it occaſionally, to pre- 
vent its being with force abſorbed i into the 


2 | habit. 
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into the blood; i all e 


matter leſfens or deſtroys nervous energy. 


In the latter end of the year 1779, an 


epidemic eryſipelas prevailed in this place, 
and neighbourhood, beginning in the fau- 
ces and throat, and extending itſelf over 


the whole body; called the ſcarlet fever, 


or ſcarlatina anginora as deſcribed by Pr. 


Withering, of Birmingham. The inflam- 

mation in the throat Was of the eryſipela- 
tous Kind, but approached nearer to the 
angina are ge than commonly hap- 
penis. I never ſaw a diſeaſe fo ſuddenly 


fatal 6 neglected, or fo readily cured if 
taken in time. The two perſons firſt 


ſeized in this town were'a brother and 


ſiſter, the one ſeventeen, and the other 
about twenty years of age; fickneſs, vo- 


miting, and t6ofeneſs came an, but ſo fat 


from 


ſhould ar che ſame time be given, as are 
capableof — patient's ſtrength, 
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from being violent; that the family, ima- 


gined theſe ſymptoms would of them- 


ſelves ſoon diſappear, and therefore neg- 
lected to eall in timely advice. Nor 
did they complain of their throats, other- 


wiſe than that they ſeemed rather raw; 


but they had great weight at the pre- 
cordia, great dejection of ſpirits, a ſlight 


delirium, their eyes had a ferret-lixe ap- 


pearance, their pulſe was exceeding quick 
and very feeble, and they both died in 
about eight and forty hours from their 


firſt ſeizure, with all the ſymptoms of 


nervous power bein 8 deſtroyed. We 


1 
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obtained leave to open the boy, and, to 


our great ſurpriſe, found not the leaſt 
veſtige of ſo violent a diſeaſe : the whole 
viſcera were perfealy ſound, free from 
any figns of inflammation ; the inſide of 


the ſtomach was not in the leaſt eroded, 


but the gall-bladder, and its duQs, were 
loaded with bile, which might probably 
ariſe from that irritation with which the 

5705 S viſcera 


* i 
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viſcera; in the abdomen were manifeſtly 


prime vie to the whole nervous ſyſtem. 
Nor are an irritating and a ſedative power 


probably. jos? n this e and as 
neither inflammation nor putridity ap- 


peared, the ſudden death, and the ſymp- 


toms attendiug it, ſeemed to be owing to 


the contagious miaſmata being power- 
fully ſedative, and that it had alone de- 
ſtroyed theſe two people by extending its 
deadly influence from the nerves of the 


in the fame ſubſtance incompatible, as 


many are known to have both theſe 1255 


te 

In the firſt patient I preſeribed for in 
this caſe, the affection at her ſtomach 
ſeemed to indicate a vomit; ſhe com- 


plained of an acidity upon it, and had 
not had a ſtool that day; wherefore I gave 


a quarter of a grain of emetie tartar, ten 
grains of magneſia, and the ſame quantity 
.of ee in — to be repeated ac- 


cording 
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cording to its operation: but two doſes 
procured ſufficient evacuation, and the 
patient was quite well the next day. 
After this, I found that vomiting and 
purging, almoſt conſtantly, if properly 
purſued, put an end to the diforder ; and 
in ſome inſtances purging with calo- 
mel and ſalts, or, in the very beginning, 

with ſalts alone, were quite ſufficient to 
prevent farther miſchief. So effectual 
was any remedy that cleared the firſt 
paſſages of thE materia morbi, that a 
young fellow was cured by large draughts 
of gruel. He was butler in a gentleman's 
family; betwixt twenty and thirty years 
of age, and, along with a fore throat, 
was ſeized with a purging, vomiting, pain 
at the præcordia, and ſuch a violent de- 
preſſion of ſpirits, that the family was 
: , apprehenſive he was in great danger; but 
having ſeen the effects of vomiting and 
purging, among the other ſervants, they 
determined (that no time might be loſt, 
wo Cc2 being 
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being at ſome diſtance) to encourage them 
by very large and frequent draughts of 


| water-gruel, which had the deſired effect; 
for it paſſed both ways very freely, and 
next day he was well. Nor is the death 


of thoſe, where a purging; ſpontane- 
ouſly ſupervenes, any objection to earry- 
ing the diſeaſe off in part by the bowels ; 
for we are to remember, that thoſe who 
lived, bore much greater evacuation down 
ward than thoſe who died; becauſe in the 
latter the materia morbi, though it purg- 
ed and vomited, did not carry itſelf off, 
but, accumulating, killed the patient by 
its ſedative property acting upon, the 
ner ves: whereas both vomits and purges 
prevented this cataftrophe by removing 
the offending cauſe. Whether this rea- 
ſon for the different effects of ſpontaneous 
and artificial purging, be true or falſe, we 
can with truth aver, that vomits never 
anſwered perfectly well without they. alſo 
purged ; and that we have ſeen many in 

EE. oth Th which 
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wich the diſcaſe + was nipped i in the bud, 
and cured by purging alone. Neverthe- 
Teſs, we did not neglect applications to 


the throat; for notwithſtanding chis Was : 


only attacking a part of 'the diſeaſe, yet, 
as it gave the patients relief, and made 
them ſwallow with more eaſe, it was a 


circumſtance worth attending to- The 


remedy we had recourſe to on this occa- 
Hon in the beginning, was a very common 
one, compoſed of equal parts of | ſugar 
and nitre, which penetrates into the in- 
flamed parts, ſtimulates them to diſcharge 
cheir contents, and by unloading, miti- 


gates this part of the diſeaſe, A ſcruple 
of this powder, ſuffered to diſſolve in the 


throat about every two or three hours, 
brought on a free evacuation of ſaliya 


and phlegm; the mouth and fauces were 


waſhed with barley-water after it was 
diſſolved, and had brought on a ſpitting: 


nor were we ſerupulous of uſing it, be- 


cauſe | it is in the hands of every old wo- 
„ man; 
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man ; for after forty years experience, I 
do not know any other . remedy fo certain 
and effectual in promoting à diſcharge, 


and thereby removing inflammation in- the 


throat; nor did it often fail in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, by repeating it two or three 


times a day, to do more or leſs ſervice; 
and frequently, I think, where the diſorder 


was not carried off in the very beginning, 


prevented a ſeparation of ſome parts of 
the membranes, in the throat, taking 


However, where evacuations were not 


at all, or _ impetfectly made in the be- 


ginning, and and the diſorder, owing to 


conflitution, did not kill the patient in a 


day or two, all or moſt of the membranes 
- the body became inflamed ; as was evi- 


dent from the efloreſcence coming on, 
; - Hl from the noſtrils, ears, and fome other 


natural paſſages being affected; attended 
with a fever, in which the ſkin was very 


| bot, and the pulſe ſeldom leſs than one 


. hundred 


N 
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hundred and thirty ſtrokes in a minute, 


often more: even under theſe eireum- 


ſtances emetic tartat, by clearing the primz 


viæ, frequently removed all the ſymptoms, 


and fairly evinced the connection between : 


this and the other parts of the body, 

But the membrane lining the alimen- 
tary canal by this time, in ſome places, 
became dead white and ſeparated, and 


an ichor, like the ichor from an ulcerated 
erylipelas i in the face, was diſcharged upon 


the neighbouring parts; which no doubt 
proved a fomes morbi, by irritating the 
inteſtinal canal. It was evident from the 


excoriation which ſometimes appeared a- 


bout the anus, that the whole of this 
tube was more or leſs affected with the 


diſeaſe ; and if a vomit or two did not re- 
eve the patient, we had recourſe to thoſe 


means which were likely to correct the 
ichor lodged in the bowels, to defend the 


parts againſt its acrimony, and to carry it. 


bo off 
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of occaſionally, with CY the . 
tient. 1 Ss arc 
For theſe nurooſes. we had the ulcers, in 
k the throat touched two or three times, a 

day with a mixture of honey of roles, 

and ſpirit of alt, and now and then 

f | waſhed them with tinQure of roles,” or 
1 - 8 Port wine and water, or the ike ; z or 
= ſometimes, where the mouth and throat 
felt very ſore and raw, we adviſed the Pa- 

tient to ſwallow gradually : a kind of linctus 

made of conſerve of mawl flowers, honey 

of roſes, and Armenian bole. But We 

Syringing carefully avoided ſyringing, as a method 
PR capable of doing the greateſt injury. 1 
firſt took che hint from the bad ſucceſs of 

a ſurgeon in the cure of ſore throats, who 

was fond of this practice. Indeed, he 

J * frequently, | IL am convinced, loſt his pa- 
tients by attempting to ſubdue the diſeaſe 


by ſtorm; and in one inſtance I knew he 

4 * 
brought on a mortification in a common 
angina inflammatcria, by irritating the 


part 


— 
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part with the "IO from the pipe. A 
warm fomentation of milk will frequently. 
relieve inflamed eyes; but if. the ſame ap- 
plication was impelled into the eye with 
force from the ſyringe, there is not any 
doubt but it would increaſe the diſeaſe. It 
is juſt. the ſame in inflammations of the 
tonſils, . &c. for the nerves are equally 
expoſed, and ſuſceptible of equal impreſ- 
bon; and ualeſs they, happen to be de- 
fended with dead floughs, whatever may 
be the nature of the injection, it will moſt 
likely do. harm, 'Nor. is ſyringing ne+ 
ceſſary, as gargariſms, fumigations, or 
touching the part with lint fixed upon 
the end of a ſtrong probe, and dipped i in a 
proper mixture, will anſwer every <pd 
that is required. 


In hopes of corre ing key matter, * 


and defending the excoriated parts againſt 


its effects, well made gruel, with ſpirit of 


ſalt in it, ſpirit of nitre and water, or 
whey made of milk, water, and] juice of 
| lemon, 
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lemon, were drank” occaſionally; and 
_ where medicines, to ſupport the nervous 
ſyſtem, ſeemed neceſſary, the pulvis con- 

trayer v was given. Spermaceti, or wax 
and ſpirit of ſalt, were given in the bark 
decoction, after the dead pieces of mem- 
branes began to ſeparate; for though we 
no ways looked upon this diſorder to be 
putrid, unleſs every kind of ichor may 
be ſaid to be putrid, yet we gave this me- 
dicine to ſupport the ſtrength of the pa- 
tient. For this purpoſe wine and water 
were allowed, and toward the end of the 
cure, wine alone. Where the heat forbad 
the uſe of the bark, ſtarch and chamo- 
mile flowers in powder, or ſtarch and the 

pulvis contrayervæ, in a draught compoſed 
of ſpirit of nitre and water, ſeemed to 
anſwer a good end in keeping the diar- 
rheea within bounds; probably by mixing 
with and leſſening tlie power of the irri- 
tating matter, and in defending the nerves 
of the firſt — againft irritation. 

Fpirit 
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Spirit of nitre and water, or toaſt and 
water, to which wine was occaſionally 
added, were commonly drank cold; the 
patient was kept cool, and above all, the 
bowels were opened once or twice a day, 


with a mixture compoſed of infuſion of 


ſenna, manna, and ſpirit of vitriol; ſup- 
poſing colluvies of any kind lodging in 


the bowels muſt unavoidably be prejudi- 


cial, Under this treatment the effloreſcence 


died, the ſkin became ſcaly and rough, a 


ſwelling of the wriſts. and ancles reſem- 


bling a rheumatiſm (the forerunner of a 
recovery) came on, and upon theſe ſub- 


ſiding, the patient was commonly reſtored 
to health. Seeing the manner in which 


the miaſmata deſtroyed patients in the firſt 


inſtance, and in two more ſimilar inſtances) | 


we were cautious in the uſe of opium; 
and yet, when the diſorder was advanced, 

reſtleſſneſs ſeemed to require it. Where- 
fore we ſometimes gave three or four 
drops of laudanum about every eight or 


ten _ 


* 
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ten hours, in fs. of the medicines de- 
ſeribed: and we think without 1 inconve- 


nience, owing perhaps to the ſtimulus the 
_ mflammation kept up through the whole 


nervous ſyſtem. However, it was hard to 
ſay whether the patient received any be- 


. nefit from it or not, becauſe our general 


plan was at the ſame time purſued, which 
we had reaſon to think was right; for 


out of more n tW]ã5 Q hundred thus 


treated, none died. 3 eo 
Sometimes, when the patient was not 
deſtroyed in the beginning, and nothing 


was dorie, the difeaſe was protractèd to a 


great length. I was called to ſeveral who 
had been ill three weeks or a month ; 


they were greatly emaciated, had an aph- 


thz, a continued fever, with ſcarlet lips, 
and an exceeding g quick weak pulſe, 
Even in theſe caſes we began the eufe 


With ſmall! doſes of calomel and rhubarb, 


and repeated them occaſionally. Nor had 
we reaſon to repent of 6ur proceedings, 


"of 
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for they not only carried of offending 


matter, but ſeemingly made way for the 
uſe of the bark, fpirit of falt, &c. and 


the patient often recovered while he was 


taking theſe medicines. We never met 


with a pulſe that indicated bleeding, or 


had recourſe to bliſters ; becauſe they 
appeared to be no ways neceſſary or likely 
to be uſeful. Nor did we ever want any 


other remedies than thoſe deſcribed, ex- 
cept that we ſometimes laid ſweating 
plaiſters upon the throat at the beginning: 
and in an advanced ſtage of the complaint 
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this application was ſometimes neceſſary, P 


from the glands ſwellmg externally below 
the ears; and I ſuppoſe it did ſervice, be- 
cauſe the ſwelling ſubſided when it was 
timely apphed ; whereas in one inſtance, 
where nothing was done, I juſt came ſoon 


enough to ſee the boy dying of fuffoca- 


tion from a ſwelling of his face and 
throat. I ſaw; ſome children where no 


evacution had been mades and the diſorder 
terminated 
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terminated in a. month or five weeks in an 
anaſarca, attended with bleeding at -the 
noſe and mouth, and bloody fœtid ſtools, 

| ſeemingly from nervous energy being 
gradually leſſened. But I had very little 
opportunity of aſcertaining a method of 
cure by experience, two out of three pa- 
tients I viſited, all in the ſame houſe, 
dying before they could take medicines 
ſufficient to do any ſervice ; and the other 
recovered, after clearing the bowels with 
gentle antiſeptic purges, and taking the 
bark and elixir of vitriol. 

Putride- Experience, however, has taught that 

NE: miaſmata producing internal eryfipe/ata 
are ſometimes ſeptic ; yet, like thoſe we 
have been ſpeaking of, they ought no 
doubt to be removed in the ſame manner 
from the paris they firſt affect, to prevent 
putrefaction and its conſequences: and 
there is every reaſon to believe, that the 
putrid ſore throat, as it is called, has made 
greater havock than it would otherwiſe 

have 
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have done, for want of attention being 


paid to this particular. If putrid matter 


lodging upon the ſkin was to bring on in- 
flammation, ſhould we not attempt to pre- 


vent its making progreſs by waſhing it 


off? Why are not the ſame ſteps to be 
taken when putrid miaſmata {cize upon 
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the membranes lining the fauces, &c. ? . 


And what reaſon have we to ſuſpect, 
that the ſame treatment would not pre- 


vent the ill effects of putrid miaſmata, as 


of a poiſon, ſeemingly from its ſudden 


and deadly effedts of the moſt deleterious 


kind? * 


ee ee ee * 


done much miſchief in this complaint, 
dy leading ſome practitioners to a more 
early uſe of bark and myrrh gargariſm 
than was conſiſtent with the true intentions 


of cure: for theſe remedies in the be- 


ginning would increaſe the inflammation ; - 


nor would their antiſeptic virtues, Perhaps, 
be able to counterbalance. the evils thus i 


brou ght 
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brought on. Unloading the "inflamed 
veſſels in the throat by nitre, muſt tend 
at leaſt to prevent an increaſe of inflam- 
mation in this part; and if vomiting and 
purging, with the aſſiſtance of gruel, do 


not waſh off the diſeaſe, antiſeptics, if 


they are neceſſary, ſhould be given; but 
they ſhould be of the cooling kind, ſuch 
as ſpirit of nitre, or ſpirit of ſalt, &c. 


nll a certain degree of debility coming on, 


the ſloughs in the throat, if any are 
formed, begin to ſeparate, and then the 
bark may take place. But I think, with 
Dr. William Fordyce, that it is rendered 
more powerful by joining with it ſpirit 


of ſalt. I have long been acquainted 
with the powerful effects of this antiſep- 


tic, and have given it in much larger 
doſes than trat gentleman preſcribes ; 
5 having found, by proceeding gradually, 
. chat a drachm , or a drachm' and a half, 
| may be taken i in the ſpace of twenty-four | 
| hours, with ſafety and advantage. An 


emulſion 
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emulſion made of bark decoction; ſper- 


maceti, and mucilage of gum arabic, is 
a convenient vehicle to give it in; and 


we thus attempt to correct putrid acri- 
mony, and to defend the nerves of the 


inteſtines at the ſame time. Some are 


great advocates for the uſe of fixed air in 


putrid diſeaſes, and there is not any 
doubt of its having a moſt powerful an- 


tiſeptic property, being probably the uni- 


verſal acid ſo long known. But on the 


other hand, its ſedative powers are equally. | 


great, and whether there is no objection 


to its uſe in theſe inſtances, experience 


only can determine. f 

The ulcers may be touched wth the 
ſpirit of ſalt and honey of roſes, before 
deſcribed, and waſhed with the gargariſms 
then mentioned; and in caſes of great 
putrefaQion, tincture of myrrh and tinc- 
ture of roſes may be joined. It is not 
uncommon, though the diſeaſe is of a 


putrid nature, for ſymptoms, ſomewhat 


3 reſembling 
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reſembling an angina inflammatoria, to 
appear at the onfet ; but theſe are of 
ſhort cominuance, and may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from inflammation unaccompa- 
nid with putridity ; for the angina inflam- 
matoria takes its riſe within the gland, 


and the affection is confined to the noſ- 


trils, which are prominent and vigorous ; 
whereas in the angina maligna there is 
leſs vigour in them, and the neighbouring 
membranes being. firſt affected by an ex- 
ternal cauſe, an eryſipelas, in a greater 
or leſs degree, ſpreads itſelf over the fauces 

and throat. There is beſides commonly 
a weight and uneaſineſs at the præcordia, 
with dejection of ſpirits from the effects 
the miaſmata have upon the nerves of the 


ſtomach; all which are ſufficient to put 
us upon our guard in the treatment of the 


patient. The other ſymptoms have been 
ſo often | deſcribed by different writers, 
that it would be taking up too much of 

the reader's time to recite them ; and in- 


deed, i 
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deed, when the cauſe and ſeat of a diſeaſe 
is known, the cure, if it can be accom- 
P iſhed, readily follows. The bowels 
ſhould be cccaſionally cleared of the ichor, 
conſtantly draining into them, by tama- 
rinds and rhubarb, or ſome other gentle 
antiſeptic purge ; but if, notwithſtanding, 
it ſhould occaſion a diarrhea by irritating 
the nerves of the inteſtines, the num- 
ber of ſtools may be leſſened and brought 
into proper bounds by the powder com- 
poſed of ſtarch and chamomile flowers, 
without any danger of confining matter 
which ought to be diſcharged. If cordials 
become neceſſary to ſupport the patient's 
ſtrength, I know of none better than wine. 
Beſides theſe, I have met with another 
kind of epidemic eryſipelas in the throat, 
but no ways dangerous: the fauces, velum 
palati, &c. have an eryſipelatous appear- 
ance, and the latter 1s puffy. It frequent- 
ly diſappeared without any aſſiſtance, 
* Otherwiſe a doſe or two of cooling phyſic, 
| Dis. and 
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and a common gargariſm put an end to 
the complaint. Hence it is evident, that 
whatever irritates the membranes, may 
bring on this diſeaſe, attended with diffe- 
rent effects or conſequences, according to 
the nature-of the irritating cauſe and the 


ſituation of the part upon which it firſt 


acts; or, in Sydenham's words, that epi- 
demic eryſipelata may vary according to 
difference in conſtitution, or years. 


CHAP. 


C H A P. VII. 
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OF THE INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM. 


T H E inflammatory rheumatiſm i is at- 
tended by a feyer, and ſeems to 
border on the eryſipelas; - the inflamed 
parts having in ſome degree an eryſipela- 
tous appearance, owing probably to the 
membranes and ligaments being chiefly 
the ſeat of the diſeaſe. It is ſometimes 
accompanied with an effloreſcence, like 
the inflammation of the merabranes be- 
fore ſpoken of; and ſhews itſelf in dif- 
ferent parts of the body at the ſame time, 
according as they are more or leſs affected. 
Nevertheleſs it is an inflammation of a 
particular kind, that differs from the 
eryſipelas, and from all other kind of in- 
flammations, in the offending matter be- 
ing glutinous. It ſeizes particular people 
only; and, if I am not very much miſ- 
taken, we may often trace it to be heredi - 
tary. Theſe people, and thoſe who have. 
by any other means acquired a rheumatic 


. diatheſis, 


The mem- 
branes and 
ligaments 
the ſeat of 
this diſ- 
eaſe. 


Seizes 


particular 
people, 


' Dargiag. 


_ Cured dy 
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diatheſis, will be more particularly affect - 


| ed by alterations in the air, and the other 


cauſes which are known to bring on a fit 
of this complaint. The degree of irrita- 


| bility will riſe to 150, and yet in general 


neither ſuppuration or mortification is the 
conſequence; which may be owing to the 
inactivity of the matter confined in the 
inflamed parts: and whether .it becomes 


glutinous before or after it gets out of the 


veſſels is not material, as a diſpoſition to 
this ſtate is a pretty clear proof at it 18 
free from much acrimony. 

From this account it is evident there is 
no other way of relieving the patient but 


removing his malady by diſcuſſion ; . nor 
| do I know any complaint which more 


certainly gives way to this treatment : 
whereas if neglected, it frequently be- 
comes chronical, and renders the patient 
a cripple by inſpiſſated lymph ſtagnating 


about the joints. Blood, therefore, may 
be taken away according to the urgency 


„„ | of 
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of the ſymptoms, and the ſtrength and age 


of the patient; but purging, as in other 


inflammations of the membranes is the 
remedy on which we are in the firſt ſtage 
chiefly to depend; therefore 1 commonly 
order calomel twice a week, and an open- 


ing mixture of infuſion of ſena and re- 
generated tartar, to be taken as often as is | 


neceſſary to procure three, four, or five 
ſtools a day; and an anodyne draught to 
allay the irritability of the habit, every 
night going to hed, till the ſymptoms of 
inflaramation are ſufficiently abated. I 
have ſometimes directed the purging 


neutral ſalts to be given at proper intervals, 


and regenerated tartar, with eſſence of 
antimony, on thoſe days when evacuation. 


is not made by ſtool. Yet in general I 
prefer the other method; but a ſpare 


cooling diet ſhould accompany which ever 


of the proceſſes are purſued. 


A remarkable caſe, ſhewing the good | 
elfects of purging in this complaint, hap- | 
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pened in my practice near thirty years 
ago; and though I have never ſince wiſh- 


eld to make fo large an evacuation in the 
ſame ſpace of time, yet, by going gradually 


to work, and-purſuing my intention re- 


gularly, evacuation by. ſtool has always 
abated heat, pain, and their conſequences, 


A gentleman, twenty-eight years of age, 


ſubject tothe infl ammatory rheumatiſm, 
upon taking cold, was ſeized with a ſevere 


fit of this diſeaſe; and notwithſtanding 


bleeding, keeping the bowels open, the 
uſe of ſudorifics, antiphlogiſtics, bliſters, 


the bark, opium, and every other re- 


medy a phyſician and myſelf could 
think of, yet the pain and inflammation 
continued more or leſs violent for ſixteen 
or eighteen weeks : and the only hope 
which remained was, that the diſeaſe would 
wear itſelf off in time. However, being 


coſtive, it was neceſſary to open his bowels; 


and for this purpoſe I choſe an alterative, 
which had been recommended to me as a 


5 
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8080 medicine in the rheumatiſm, com- 


Poſed of three grains of pil. cocie, two 
grains of calomel, and one grain of 


opium, from which, in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours after it began to ope- 


rate, he had, according to his own account, 


forty or fifty watery ſtools, which en- 


tirely carried off the diſorder. Nor was 
he weakened by ſo large an evacuation; 
but his ſpirits roſe as the body Was un- 
loaded, and he has ever ſince been much 
freer from this complaint than uſual. 
Since that time I have conſtantly ob- 


ſerved the good effects of purging in this 


complaint, in removing the ſymptoms of 
inflammation; whether by the medicines 


mentioned, or by the active preparations 


of antimony. But when the pulſe be- 
comes ſoft, and the inflam mation is a- 


bated, the lymphatics which have been 


weakened by diſtenſion, muſt. be enabled 


giving the bark at firſt with neutral ſalts, 
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and afterward by itſelf, to Goiſh the cure. 


1 never knew the patient remain uneured, 
| when this methes took place immediately 
after the antiphlogiſtic treatment deſcribed 
had done its duty; and without this ſtep 


the cure will often remain unfiniſhed, 
from the Juices which are out of the 


courſe of the circulation, remaining in the 


parts upon. which they are depoſited. 

To avoid this 1 inconvenience as much as 
poſſible, the uſe of topics ſhould not be 
neglected-. When the inflammation up- 


on particular parts is very great, emol - 


lient cataplaſms, or emollient ointments, 
may be applied, and topical bleeding has 
ſometimes done ſervice; but, excepting 
when the parts are very tenſe, I give pre- 
ference to a cerate compoſed of the emp. 


de min. fus. : a ſmall portion of wax, oil, 
and crude ſal ammoniac, becauſe it lies eaſy, 


takes off tenſion withbut over-relaxing, 
feldom fails promoting perſpiration, and 


anſwers od end that can properly be 


purſued 
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purſued by outward means, while any 
degree of inflammation exiſts. - But, this 


being over, warmer and more active me- 


dicaments gain preference: IL have often 
ſeen the moſt deſirable effects from a vola- 
tile plaiſter made of diachylon, ſope, 
crude ſal ammoniac, and a little oil, ſuited 
to the degree of irritability of the patient: 

or, inflammation being gone, dry friction, 


or with flannels upon which æther or the 


aromatic volatile ſpirit is ſprinkled, &c. 
may do good fervice; or, if neceſſary, ſome 
of the warm baths may finiſh the cure. 


2 
* 


But an inflammatory rheumatiſm, it is Treatment 
well known, ſometimes ſeizes people of _ "RN 


weak relaxed fibres, who are incapable of © 


bearing great evacuations ; and were the 
inflammatory ſymptoms to be entirely re- 


moved by purging, greater debility than 
is conſiſtent with health would be the 


. conſequence. Nevertheleſs, purging more 


or leſs, in proportion to the ſtrength of 
the patient, is neceſſary,” It is in this | 
caſe 


* 


ed fibres. 


N 2.2 y 


220; the gradations betwixt them ; and as it 
oy declines from high inflammation, and 
ſtrong fibre, to a direct contrary ſtate, 
medicaments of all kinds ſhould gradually 


ſtimulus is neceſſary, they may perhaps 
| be ſerviceable. But to form a right judg- 
| ment, of, what kind of treatment ĩs pro- 


— 
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tale that Jprrit. Mindereri; antimonials/i in 


ſihalf Toles, Dover's powder, gum guai- 


acum, of ſaline and cordial medicines 
| wie; commonly relieve the patient, by 


promoting ſweat. 'BI iſters are often re- 
commended under theſe circumſtances : 
and at the decline of the diſeaſe, when a 


12186 3 


4 


per in different degrees of this diſcaſe, 


under different circumſtances, we ſhould 


- 4 « 4 — 


reflect upon the two extreme points, and 


be changed from choſe which are highly 


cooling, to thoſe. which attenuate and 


ſtimulate by their activity: and warmth. 
But to prevent the miſapplication of 


the methods adviſed, it is neceſſary 1 to re- | 


mark, 
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mark, that there are three kinds of chro- 
nic rheumatiſm, That which follows the 


inflammatory rheumatiſm, from glutinous 
or inſpiſſated lymph, ſtagnating i in the in- 
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terſtices of the membranes and other 


fibres: another, with ſimilar ſwellings 
about the joints, which ariſes from a de- 
ficiency in the office of the abſorbing veſ- 
ſels, without ever being preceded or ac- 
companied with inflammation: and a 
third, unattended with either inflamma- 


tion or ſwelling. The ſecond ſort re- 


quires no peculiar treatment from the 
firſt, when the inflammation is ſubdued; 


but the third, though very common, is a 
diſeaſe which I think has never been 
rightly underſtood ; and. I cannot paſs 


over this opportunity without mentioning 


what has occurred to me, and what I have 
learned by practice, concerning this ma- 
1 . 
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The ſpecies Iam ſpeaking of -is-unat- 
| tended with ſwelling, or external inflam- 
mation; has always been ranked among 
chronic diſeaſes, and by ſome has been 
called the wandering or ſcorbutic rheuma- 

tiſm : but we are led to give it the epithet 
| nervous, for reaſons that will preſently 


appear. It is that kind, in which the 
patient complains of obtuſe pain in his 
wriſts, ſhoulders, and knees, which ſhif.s 
about from joint to joint, and from one 
part of the body to another ; eſpecially 
in cold, raw, damp weather, or when the 
wind is caſterly ; as he receives intervals 
of eaſe when the weather is in an oppoſite 
ſtate. The pulſe is not perceptibly af 
fected. The tongue is ſometimes white, 
little ulcers in ſome inſtances appear up- 
on che edges of it; on the inſide of the 
| cheeks, and upon the lips: and the pa- 
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tient is ſometimes troubled with the piles. 


Dr. Armſtrong, who has deſeribed the 


fymptoms of this complaint in his Medi- 


cal Eſſays,“ ſays, * It is perhaps the 
moſt univerſal of all the diſeaſes ende- 


&« mic to this iſland ; and that the changes | 


« from eaſe to pain are ſometimes ſo ſud- 
den, and appear ſo unaccountable, that 
* have heard ſenſible people compare 
them to the ſuppoſed effects of witch- 


« craft.” To the beſt of my remembrance, 


he is the firſt writer who has given this 
diſeaſe a place by itſelf, though he ſeems 
not to have underſtood its eat or cure. 
Immediately after I had given balſam 
of Peru to Mr. Thomas Wilkes , I be- 
gan to conceive an opinion chat the dif- 
eaſe above deſeribed often originates in 
the viſcera; becauſe this young gentle- 
man had moſt oſ the fymptoms juſt men- 
tioned, and becauſe they inſtantly gave 


* P, 34 + Caſe the 7th. Sympath, of Nerves. - 


way 
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way to the nerves of the primæ viæ be- 
ing affected with this medicine. I have 
therefore taken every ſubſequent oppor- 


tunity of examining farther into this 


matter, and I think 1 have now reaſon to 
be ſatisfied that I am perfectly ems in 


my conjecture. 


This I apprehend will eafily be con- 
ceived by thoſe who have attended to the 


connexion betwixt the nerves of the viſ- 
cera and the reſt of the body; and thoſe 
who have not, will eaſily ſee it, by reflect- 


ing upon various incidents which almoſt 


have j uſt refered to, or the intolerable pain 
in the abdomen, and about the uterus, 
ſome women, eſpecially of their firſt chil- 


dren, ſuffer from having their breaſts 


drawn, They often, it is well known, 
complain of an inward: drawing, while 
the nerves at the nipple are ſtimulated by 
ſuQion ; and the pain, in very irritable 

| : habits, 


* 6 


daily come before them. Indeed, there 
cannot be a clearer inſtance than that we 
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habits, is Winkels ſo great, as even to 


preclude the mother from giving milk to 
her own infant. A gentleman, with a 
cancer in his eye, had a pain in his hip, 
knees, and ancles, Which was called the 


rheumatiſm, till a ſeirrhous liver, and " 
ſcirrhous meſentery, diſcovered that theſe £ 


pains aroſe, by conſent of parts, from a 
diſeaſed viſcera. Perſons troubled with the 
ſtone will often have a tingling in their 


fingers when they make water, and there 


are innumerable' other inſtances which 


prove that one part of the brain being . 


touched, the whole is affected. = 


The diſeaſe in queſtion is often pre- 


ceded by the ſtomach fever deſcribed by 
Avicenna, or what has been called the 
menſenteric or viſceral fever by other 
writers; accompanied with a white tongue, 
wind, pain, and heat at the ſtomach, acid 


eructations, ſpaſms in the ſides, &c. And 


are not the little ulcers and piles (when 
ws. happen) a proof of the ſeat of this 


Ee complaint? 
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complaint? May we not. conclude, from 
rhe inſtances adduced, that whatever brings- | 
on, a particular kind of irritability 3 in the 
nerves, of the prinæ ViEs will. e 
the fame ſymptoms N | 

The. method of cure is. a nde ne 


oh” the truth of. the doarine adyanced ; 4 


but before we proceed, we muſt obſerve, 
that, though taking off this preternatural 
irritability, is the mais gbje& «of. atten- 
tion, yet the ſame method of treatment 
is not always ſueceſsful, ow ing to variety 


in the cauſe of che malady. When the 


tongue is wbüe, and rather furred, ac- 

companied with heat in the ſtomach, 
little ulcers in the mouth, the piles, &c. 

we always ſuppoſe preternatural beat in 
dhe primg vie from ſome degree of ob- 
ſtruction i in the villi, and ſmall glands of 
the ſtomach. and inteſtiaes, and find cool- 

ing deobſtruents haye a good effect. We | 
begin commonly with a vomit, compoſed 
of eee wine and emetic tartar; 
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Of the Nervous Rheuniatifht. 
aftetwards calomel, ſoluble tartar; or ſal 
polyehreſtum, and rhubarb, ate given at 
Proper intervals; and on the intermediate 
days, the bowels are kept open by ſul 
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polychreſt in ſpermaeceti, along with cam- 


phorated julep ; by which means we a, 


bate inward heat and preternatural irrita- 


bility at the ſame. time. I have often 
known ſmall doſes of James's Powder 
frequently repeated, and camphor julep, 
do good ſervice in this inſtance p/and re- 
lief has frequently been given by powders 
compoled of the compound powder of 
crabs claws, camphor, and nitre, and by 
Buxton water. It is in this ſpecies that 
| ling-liver, braias, or Florence oil, are 
ſometimes effectual; and I believe in the 
ſame manner that à liniment made of 


ſpermaceti and oil allays the irritability in 


ſores; attended with heat 1 oil teljeves 
this kind of rheumatiſm. Laftly, when 
the whiteneſs of the tongue, and other 
ſigus of beat, diſappear, the friſolium 
paluſtre may finiſh the cure. 
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Now when great obſtruction» in the 
liver, or meſentery, occaſions the nervous 


ſymptoms deſcribed, the diſeaſe muſt be 


treated with its proper remedies. But it 


ſometimes, I think not unfrequently, hap- 


pens, as in Mr. Wilkes's caſe, that preter- 
natural irritability of the viſcera, attended 
with rheumatic pains in the wriſts, knees, 
and ancles, are unaccompanied with either 
heat or obſtruction; and different kind of 
medicines to thoſe mentioned are required 
to accompliſh a cure, it being a ſpaſmodic 
diſeaſe, for the moſt part accompanied 


with ſpaſms of the ſtomach, abdomen; 
and ſides. The tongue ſhews no figns - 


of heat upon the ſtomach, nor do ulcers 
in the mouth, or the piles, ever appear. 
It was this rheumatiſm in which tar- 


water did ſervice; and I have ſeen gum 
guaiacum afford relief. It is an: almoſt 


certain purge, and may be adminiſtered 
when medicines of this kind are wanted; 


hbecauſe it warms and takes off that kind 
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| Of the Nervous Rheumatiſm. | 
of irritability which is ſubdued by invi- 


gorativg.the nerves. Pil Ruf L have allo. 


found ſerviceable; but along with theſe, 
balſam of Peru, the warm gums, , fuch/ as 
denzoin, ſagapenum, ſtyrax, "myrrh, 
opinin,  mphor, the eſſential oils, and 


. 


we are to eber a a cure. 
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The diſ- 


eaſe de- 


ſcribed. 3 
ſequent continual fever. He complains 
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Nerumesraapnte 46 es 
mon inflammatory rheumatiſm nei 
ther brings on Juppyration.« or. mortifiea- 


tion, yet there is a diſeaſe of the mem- 


branes that much reſembles it. "which toQ 
frequently deſtroys the patient by a de- 


luge of matter. After taking cold, he is 
commonly ſeized with a rigor, and a ſub- 


of deep-ſeated pains in his limbs, and in 


different parts of the body, reſembling the 
rheumatiſm; an eryſipelatous effloreſcence 


ſometimes ſhews itſelf in the parts deeply 


affected, which ſwell a little, without 


being remarkably painful when touched ; 


and when it happens in the legs or arms, 
they become almoſt uſeleſs, and reſemble 
rheumatic limbs. It is not uncommon 


for the fever and effloreſcence to diſappear 


| in a little time; 5 ” fuppuration i in diffe- 


| rent 
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rent parts of the body; unattended with 


| inflammation, aftet ward ſlow iy comes on, 
and à Rectic fever” from abſorbed matter 
not unffequenily ebotes the ſcene. 

II the diſeaſe is capable of being dil 
perſed, the methods laid down for the 
cure of the Inflammatory rheumatiſm, 
under different Rates, may take place, 
and very often with advantage; but we 
muſt be active in our proceedings, other- 


wiſe the abſtrüiction in the membraties 


coveting the boties in the faſcias of the 
muſoles, and in other membranes of this 


To be 
cured by 
difperſion, 
otherwiſe 

ſuppura- 
tion of the 
mem- 


branes, the 


conſe- 
quence. 


ſort, wilt become confirmed, and their 


diſſolution an unavoidable confequetice : 
but 1 will gie cafe'or two of this ſort, 
from whence T ſhall be better” under- 
A mat about thirty years of age, in 
apparent health, took a violent cold ih 
the month of Aptil, 1781, which brought 
on ſome feveriſh ſymptoms, and pain in 
| his limbs reſembling the rheumatifin, ac- 


Inſtances. 


„„ . | companied i 
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companied with, a flight eryſipelatous 
effloreſcence in the kin. This laſt ſymp- 
tom ſoon diſappeared ; but though the 
pain remained, nothing regular was done, 
till i it was too late to remove the obſtruc- 


tion; and then powerful deobſtruents 


Vere tried without any effect. Many weeks 


having elapſed, abſceſſes at different times, 


without inflammation, appeared in ſeve- 
ral parts of his body, and manifeſtly be- 


gan in the membranes covering the bones 
or muſcles, diſcharging thin poor matter, 


as always happens under ſuch circumſtan- 


ces, The firſt I think ſhewed chemſelves 


in his neck and in one wriſt, Then an- 


bs other i in one leg, which. began i in the mem- 


branes covering the tibia and fibula ;. 
large collection of thin matter was "an 


ed betwixt theſe bones from the knee to 


the ancle, and upon letting it out, they 
were found bare. In a ſhort time after- 
wards, another collection of matter, which 


had not occaſioned any pain, was diſco- 
vered 
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On the Phlegmonoide Rheumatiſm- 
vered in the other leg about the joints, 
and upon the tendinous expanſion which 
covers the gaſtrocnemii muſcles; and by 
| ſuch time theſe were brought into a heal- 
ing. ſtate, others appeared one after an- 
other on the outhde of his thighs, in his 
feet, his wriſts,- arms, face, and in the 
membranes ſurrounding one eye: from 


all which there was a large diſcharge, and 


a fight heQic attended. Neither the 
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bark, of which he took large quantities, 25. 


nor any other remedy we tried, produced 
the leaſt alteration 1 in the inactive appear- 
ance of the ſores; and at the end of three 
quarters of a. year a ſuppuration in the 
lungs came on, and put an end to this un- 
happy man's ſufferings. 12 | 
Another young man, twenty-ſix years 


of age, exceeding vigorous, and healthy, 
about the ſame time, and in the ſame ſtate 
of air, was ſeized with this diſeaſe; and 
though the inflammatory ſymptoms ſoon 


e, Jet collections of matter 
upon 
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upon the membranous parts deſtribed, 
without inflammation, in a motith or fix 
weeks time began to ſhew thetwelves. 


After theſe were opened, freſh ones ap- | 

peared, time after time, in different” parts 
of the body, ſome of them, though with- 
out livelineſs or vigor in the fibres, heal- 


ed; but the patient was now taken out 


of our hands by his relation, a farmer, 


who imagined he could cure him, ſup- 
poſing himfelf {killed above moſt men in 
medicine and ſurgery. I hear he bled and 


purged him frequently ; but inftead of 
_ catrying off the diſeaſe, freſh collections 


of matter atoſe; à violent ſpitting of 


what my informant fuppoſed tobe matter, 
came on, and he died tabid. 


I have feen ſeveral inferior iuftahet of 
the ſame ſort, and where the collections 
of matter were not very numerous, the 
patients have recovered; but the ſores 
always healed exceeding flowly, the fibres 
n pale, inactive, und deſtitute of vi- 
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on THE GOUT. 


HE gout is another kind of inflam- 
mation which borders upon the 
3 becauſe it has ſomewhat of an 
eryfipelatous appearance, and affects the 
mein branes and ligaments ; but it differs 
from the eryfipelas, becauſe the fluid diſ- 
charged does not poſſeſs the ſame degree 
of acrimony; and it alſo differs from the 
theumatifm, the juices not having a gela- 
tinous tendency. In general, it neither 
decaſions ſuppuration nor mortification, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome kind of ſuppur- 
- ation takes place when the ulcer accome 
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eryfipelas 
and rheu» 
matiſm. 


panying chalk-ftones is formed; but if | 


this ſtate is excepted, the diſeaſe always. 
ferminates by diſcuſſ on. It is our buſi- 


. nels 


3 


* 


nels, to enquire how far nature may be 
aſſiſted in this work, for which purpoſe 
it ſeems neceſſary firſt to examine into 
the nature and cauſe of this complaint. 


Notwithſtanding what may have been 
ſaid to the contrary, I join the general 


opinion that this affeQion is often heredi- 


tary; becauſe I have known children born 
of gouty parents afflicted with it; becauſe 
I have ſeen it inherited by the natural ſon 


of a gentleman in the ſtation of a common 


labourer : and thoſe perſons whoſe anceſ- 
tors have been troubled with the gout, 
are more ſubject to i chan others. Yet 
it is true, it may very commonly be 
brought on by | intemperance, and not un- 
frequently by contact; for many women, 
whoſe birth or mode of living no way 
intitled them to this complaint, have, not- 
withſtanding, been afflicted with it, from 
being a bed-fellow to a gouty huſband. 
If the gout then is ever hereditary, it is 
plain the ſolid parts of the body are thoſe 
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primarily affected; for if we look into 


nature, it is the organization or peculiar A diſeaſe 


form and texture of its parts, that the 


offspring inherits from its progenitors; . 
as likeneſs evinces, and chat it is this 
ſtructure i in animals, as well as vegetables, 


which alters and adapts the juices paſſ⸗- 


ing through them to their proper office. 


Conſequently, if the ſolids are formed i in 


a diſeaſed ſtate, the fluids they carry will 


degenerate from health ; and it is there- 
fore reaſonable to ſuppoſe the alteration 
from nature we obſerve in the juices 
chrown off in an hereditary gout, is in 
conſequence of ſome morbid ſtructure. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the gout brought 


on by intemperance, for diet has the | 


power of changing the whole body; its 


very ſtructure, like the ſtructure of veget- 


t the 
ſolids, 


ables in various foils, is altered, and this | 
diſeaſe; in proceſs of time, is the conſe- | 


quence of luxury and convivial meetings. 


Nor r is there: any great difference When 


the 


the diſcaſe is brought on by the ablorptior 
5 of gouty matter; for by laying hold of 
and altering the ſolids, a gouty diatheſis 
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18 brought on; and thus it happens that 
acquired gouts are equally difficult to re- 


move, with thoſe which are inherent 4n 
the conſtitution, 


In thoſe hereditary diſorders * e we 


are certain what parts are affected, we 
always find the affection in the ſolids. In 


the ſcrophula, the glands are the ſeat of 


the diſcaſe. In another hereditary diſeaſe, 


improperly called by the ſame name, the 


membranes are the parts moſtly affected; 
but the muſcular fibres under them, when 


laid bare by an imperfect ſuppuration, ap- 


Pear weak, pale, and inactive, and the 
matter diſcharged is thin and watery : 
nor can any alteration be made by the 
moſt powerful of thoſe remedies, which 
are knoyn to promote good matter, and 
a healthy elongation of the fibres under 
common weakneſs and relaxation. When 


We 
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we are * enough to beal theſe 
ulcers, the fibres and matter remain in 
Aatu quo ; and a cicatrix is flowly induced 
by great length of time, fairly exincing 


chat nature cannot be changed, and that 


the muſt always be managed in her own 


way. In theſe inflances we ſee inte the 
eonſtitation, and it is evident that a diſ- 


eaſed ſtate of the folids brings on the dif- 
eaſe in the fluids; and if this happens in 
one inſtance, why not in another s 


4 


Were hereditary diſeaſes to ariſe from 


contaminated blood, they could not long 


be tranſmitted, becauſe the blood and the 


juices derived from it are continually ' 


changing. For this reaſon. it would be 
impoſſible for hereditary diſeaſes to ariſe 
again after lying. dormänt a generation, 

if they: did not originally reſide in the 
ſolids 3 but theſe being the parts affected, 
an exciting cauſe may ſtir up à malady 
which has not ſhe wn. itſelf, becauſe it kas 
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, fide, if the diſeaſe reſided Wholly in the 
E blood, it might probably be cured; 

whereas neither medicines nor diet has 

hitherto been diſcovered, ſufficient for the 
- purpoſe ; and it is therefore reaſonable to 

ſuppoſe it owing to a peculiar kind of 

ſtructure; that phyſicians have not been 

able to cure an hereditary gout, and that 
dhe boaſting of noſtrum mongers Has al- 

ways ended in diſcredit, 

From the nature of thoſe cauſes which 2 

aggravate or bring on this diſeaſe, it might 

de imagined that the gout is an inflamma- 

_ tory diatheſis of a particular kind; but 
though it is frequently attended with in- 
flammation in ſtrong athletic habits, yet 
in an oppoſite ſtate of the ſolids, we ſee 

_ this diſorder often very troubleſome with- 
out any inflammatory ſymptoms. Whence 

Inflamma- we may - conclude, that preternatural 

tion in this > | | | Is: 
diſeaſeow- heat is a ſymptom. under particular cir- 


_— 
+ ular eumſtances. The many nervous ſymptoms 


- Lt atten i S it, have induced phyſicians to 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe it an affection of the nerves; ; and 


there is no doubt but that the nerves ard | 


equally affected with the reſt of the body: 
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J believe with Boerhaave *, that in conſe: 


quence of a diſeaſed ſtate of the nerves, 
the nervous fluid alſo becomes diſeaſed ; 


and whether ſtill reſiding in the nerves, - 


or when thrown off into the extremities, 


occaſions many of the ſymptoms uſual to 


the gout ; becauſe the internal parts are 
relieved, and the limbs are affected When 


a metaſtaſis happens. 

By nervous fluid, we mean what we 
diſcovet upon diſſecting the brain or 
nerves; and which a rupture in the tumor 


Nervous 


fluid, 
what; 


accompanying the bifid ſpine, diſcovers to | 


be eſſentially neceſſary to life : for we 


may eaſily ſuppoſe a fluid reſiding in the 
nerves, of ſuch high importance to life as 


it evidently appears to be, to bring on 
(when both the nerves and itſelf are diſ- 


* Baron V. S. C. ſect. 12. 62. 7 
u See Diſſertation on the Brain and Nerves. ; 


BE. eaſed) 
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eaſed) the nervous ſyniptoms we diſcover 
before the gouty matter is thrown off into 
the extremities. But the ſudden tranſitions 
of the gout from one part of the body to 
another, has been an objection to this opi- 
nion; it being imagined that a watery fluid 
is incapable of paſſing through the minute 
veſſeis with ſuch velocity as the pain in 
this diſeaſe is known to move: and yet 
in Mr. Rook's caſe*, the pains' which 
aſcended as quick as lightning from his 
feet, heels, and ancles, to his ſtomach, 
' terminated by a diſcharge of green aque- 
ous liquor! However, I can eaſily con- 
ceive that the pains in the gout move about 
| by conſent of parts, without the nervous 
fluid keeping pace with them; becauſe 
impreſſions made upon any part of the 
brain affects the whole. In Mr. Wilkes's 
caſe, the pain in his wriſts, ſhoulders, and 
knees, inſtantly vaniſhed when the bat 


„Lond. Med. Ind. vol. i. p. 41. 
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am of Peru came in contact with the 
nerves of the menge. We have ſeen a 


gentlewoman inſtantly ſeized with violent 
ſpaſms in her ſide every time an ulcer, 
with acute ſenſation on the outſide of her 


ancle, was gently preſſed with a ſoft linen 


rag to take up matter; and may not 
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therefore a diſtant gouty pain be inſtantly | 


brought on by a local affection of the 


nerves, eſpecially as the whole nervous 


ſyſtem is diſeaſed ? 
Much inquiry has been made ial the 


nature of the gouty matter by chemical 


experiment, in hopes of diſcovering an 
antidote ; but to very little purpoſe. All 
we know of it is from its common effects, 
by which it appears not to have any great 
degree of acrimony ; otherwiſe it muſt of 


courſe bring on ſome kind of diſſolution 
of the parts it often ſo long infeſts. I 


have ſeen a quantity of it collected under 


the cuticle, which at firſt appeared to be a 


clear lymph, afterwards it daily became 
. 


matters 
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more and more opaque, and at Taft ter- 


minated in a chalk- ſtene, evincing its 
mildneſs by not corroding through ſo light 
- - covering. Are not theſe chalk-ſtones & 


proof of the groſſneſs of the matter form- 
ing them ? and does not gouty matter 
ſeem to offend more by quantity or groſſ- 
neſs than acrimony? My own ideas of 
this diſeaſe are, that, in conſequence of a 
particular ſtate of the ſolids, the juices 


acquire a morbid diſpoſition, which in part 
brings on what, are called gouty ſymp- 
toms; but upon a depuration. being made 


to the extremities by an effort of nature, 
the body is relieved till a freſh accumul- 
ation of gouty matter again diſturbs the 


patient. May it not then be accepted as 


an inconteſtible fact, that nervous energy 
is leſſened, and a great degree of morbid 
trritability. brought on by this malady? 
and that both theſe effects ought much to- 


pe attended to in the cure? 


Inſtead,, 
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Inſtead, Wan of looking for WEN Gouty 


matter to 


cines to correct gouty matter, it is the * . 
buſineſs of the phyſician, if we are to the body. 
imitate nature, to remove it out of the 

body by thoſe means different circum— 
ſtances make moſt ſuitable. A common 
fit of the gout is a natural expulſion or 
deri vation of the gouty matter into the 
extremities. When it has been flying a- 
bout the body a conſiderable time, a looſe- 

neſs will not unfrequently relieve the pa- 

tient, and ſweating has ſometimes proved 

critical. In Mr. Rook's caſe we plainly 

perceive his fits of the gout were carried 

off by the gouty matter being diſcharggd 

out of 'the body. When gouty people 

have been troubled with violent flatuleney, 

acrid eruQations, reſtleſs nights, with | : 
heavineſs of the whole body, &c. I have 

frequently ſeen the moſt deſirable effects 

from calomel, aſſiſted by gentle purges : 


ba Load. Med. Inq, vol, i. p, 41. | | 
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and from theſe premiſes we may, I think, 
ſafely conclude, that the true method of 


relieving the gout is by ſupporting ner- 


vous energy and evacuating the gouty 


Now when nature herſelf brings + on a 


regular fit of the gout, the unloading the 


nerves is accompliſhed ; but when ſhe is 


embarraſſed in this work, I have never 


yet ſeen, under an inflammatory ſtate, any 


method equal to purging in giving imme- 


diate relief. Dr. Cheyne * ſays, © I have 
% known ſome eminent phyſicians have 


4 ſo little regard to Sydenham's opinion 


in this matter, that in the fit of the gout 
i itſelf, at whatever time it happened, 


10 they never ſcrupled to drive it off, both 


from themſelves and others, by ſtrong, 
quick, and active purges ; which they 


- 6 repeated every morning whilſt the fit 


continued, and at night quieted the tu- 
© mults they occaſioned, and expelled the 


* Ef, on the Gout, p. 35. y 
| | 40 gouty 
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« gouty humours introduced into the ha- 
bit by them, with cordial and warming 
** medicines mixed with opiates. This 
method they continued till the pain was 
* gone, and the tumor ſubſided. And to 


prevent its return, carry off all the f 


+ remaining goutiſh humours, and to 
e ſtrengthen the habit, they purſued gen- 
* tle ſtomach purges, aromatic diluters 
* and warm alteratives, till a ſtrong con- 


+ ſtitution was obtained: and moſt certain 
« it is, this method will cure any fit of the 
© gout, how obſtmnate ſoever, and that in a 


feu days.” And if purging could fo 
ſoon and effectually carry off a fixed gout, 
there is every reaſon to expect the moſt 


falutary effects where the diſeaſe is not de- 


' termined to one point. Indeed, this is 


the only inſtance in which I have tried it, 


except when the gouty matter has ſeized 
upon the head, ſtomach, or bowels ; and 


under theſe circumſtances proper purges 5 


give the moſt immediate relief. 
n Sydenham 
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Sydenham ſeems to have thought that | 
the gout could terminate no other way | 
properly but by falling upon che extre- 
mities; his practice was directed accord 


ingly, and I am very apprehenſive his 
doctrine about purging in this complaint, 


has ſince his days been carried farther 
than common ſenſe could ſupport it: for 
wherever the gouty matter could not be 
brought into the extremities, cordials and 
coſtiveneſs would only ſupport the patient's 
ſpirits in a long protracted diſeaſe.” If 
nature points out a diſpoſition to fix the 
gout in the extremities, ſhe ſhould un- 


doubtedly be afliſted, if the wants aſſiſ- 


tance; or in retrocedent or miſplaced gouts, 
we may with great propriety endeayour to 


bring it into the extremities by the reme- 
dies commonly uſed on this occaſion ; but 


it will not always happen that either irri- 


tation or warm bathing, &c. will accom- 
Pliſh our deſigns: and if we fail in our 
| Intention, it will certainly, in caſes of 


exigency, 
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. exigency, be right to attempt a mitigation 


of the ſymptoms by purging; as we can 
always make a diſcharge of lymph from 


the bowels with more certainty than we 


can make any other evacuation. Nor is 
it uncommon for a metaſtaſis of matter to 
follow the uſe of purges, which always 


8 


tend to render the Whole ftate of the - 


veſſels pervious. 

This evacuation in gouty 0 muſt, 
however, be managed with more caution 
than is required in moſt other diſeaſes, 


ed with 


when they are neceſſary; on account of 


that deficiency in the power of the nerves, 
ſo manifeſt in this complaint. For this 


| reaſon, except where the ſymptoms of 
inflammation forbid, - we muſt ſupport 


nervous energy at the time evacuation is 


made; 


by chooſing thoſe purges which 


warm and invigorate the nerves: nor 
muſt a greater evacuation ever be en- 
couraged than the patient's ſtrength will 
yery well permit; remembering that 
9 Alnaſtie 
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draftic purges may do 1 injury by enervat- 
ing, though thoſe which act moderately 
give relief. I can ſafely aver I have ſeve- 

ral times ſeen, when inflammatory ſymp- 
toms have come on with remarkable 
affection of the head, breaſt, and abdo- g 
men, the patient moſt effectually relieved 
by purging and ſaline medicines. Indeed, 
it appears to me that under an inflamma- 
tory ſtate, purging is the moſt expeditious 
and certain way of removing the gout 


from the head, lungs, &c. for if it could 


be removed from the foot, for inſtance, in 
a ſhort time by this proceſs, why not from 
any other part of the body? And while 
a ſtimulus is kept up by inflammation, 
purges I believe cannot have any bad 
edect. On the contrary, where there is 
great debility without inflammation, bliſ- 


ters, ſinapiſms, and ſmall doſes of James's 
powder in the cordial confection, are the 


remedies on which we are chiefly to depend 
in removing a vague Or miſplaced gout. 
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| bowels. It is in this inſtance that purges, | 
which warm and invigorate the nerves, 


| . 
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But even where the nerves of the viſcera 
are rendered torpid, and almoſt inſenſible 
to the effects of ardent ſpirits, and warm 
active cordials are neceſſary to give 
warmth, and enable them to exert them- 


ſelves in this oppreſſed ſtate; yet gentle 
purging is alſo highly uſeful : for though 


the ſymptoms ariſing from a deficiency of 
nervous energy may be relieved by ſti- 
mulating cordials, yet I always obſerve 


the work is but partly done till ſome eva- 


cuation is made from the ſtomach and 


are ſo very ſerviceable. If we reflect, 


there is not any thing more common than 


pain, ſpaſm, and oppreſſion to affect the 


ſtomach and bowels, notwithſtanding | a 


coldneſs in them has been taken away by 
remedies poſſeſſing heat; but upon pro- 


per doſes of hiera picra being given, the 
offending matter has been' carried away 

in a few looſe ſtools, and eaſe and ſpirits 
given 
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given to the patient, In the ſame manner 


opening clyſters, with aſſa fœtida in them, 


do good ſervice in a gouty colic, by occa- 
ſioning a diſcharge of gouty matter, and 


warming the nerves, and giving ſpirits at 


the ſame time. However, we by no means 
think the gout is always to be relieved by 


_ evacuation, or that evacuations are not 
. ſometimes improper ; becauſe gouty mat- 


ter does not ſeem always to aſſiſt in occa- 
ſioning gouty ſymptoms, but the gout it- 
ſelf often brings them on by affecting the 
nerves; and in enfeebled ſubjects, medi- 


cines which give vigour to the nerves are 
thoſe chiefly to be relied on. Accordingly 
we find generous warm cordials, volatile 


ſalts, foetid gums, warm ſtomachics, ſteel, 
& c. afford the moſt certain relief naler ; 


theſe circumſtances. 


Bleeding is another evacuation recom- 
mended in this diſeaſe; and when a con- 


ſiderable fever comes on in ſtrong pletho- 
rie habits with a full pulſe, oppreſſion in 


any 


5 
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any part of the viſcera, &c. blood may be 
taken away as the caſe may require. And 


I can bear teſtimony to the truth of what. 


thoſe” writers, have ſaid, who afſert that 


bleeding under theſe circumſtances often 


occaſions. a metaſtaſis of gouty matter to 
the extremities ; but it muſt be remem- 


| hered, that though. bleeding leſſens ple- 


thora, it enervates. Sydenham fays it 
does miſchief ; and as it cannot poſlibly 
do the patient ſervice otherwiſe than by 


unloading the veſſels, I am led to conclude 


it ſhould be taken away with caution by a 
ſmall quantity at a time, and by repeat» 
ing the operation if abſolutely neceſſary... 

But there is an intermediate ſtate fre- 
quently happening to gouty perſous, in 
. which there is neither great heat nor 
great coldneſs, and yet the patient is 
feveriſh, and feels both theſe ſymptoms, 
in fome degree or other; and the gout 


| body without fixing in any one of them. 


thews itſelf by pain in moſt parts of the | 


I 
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In this inſtance the bowels ſhould firſt 


de opened; becauſe gouty ſymptoms in 


different parts of the body ariſe by con- 
ſent of parts, from an affection of the 
ſtomach and bowels, and then medicines 
compoſed of cordials and cooling reme- 
dies do eminent ſervice. I have repeatedly 
ſeen a misture compoſed of regenerated 
tartar, cordial confection, pepper-mint, | 
arid nutmeg-water, produce effects that 
have ſurpriſed me, by warming the nerves, 
and making an evacuation either by urine, 
or by bringing on a gentle uniform ſweat, 


| which ſhould be continued as long as the 


ſymptoms require, if it be diſcovered that 
they give way to this treatment. Syden- 


| ham, to whoſe authority I pay great re- 


ſpect, condemns ſweating in this diſeaſe; 
but ſo far as my obſervations direct me, 
I am led to believe it is only profuſe eva- 


| cuations which do harm. 


Opium has been decried i in this diſcaſe 


by phyſicians of the firſt eminence, ex- 


cept 
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cept in vomiting and looſeneſs; and per- 


haps uncombined with other remedies, its 


147 


ſedative quality may have done injury, : 


where the complaint had brought on 


great nervous oppreſſion. Sydenham, 
whoſe practice was guided by experience; 


did not. reje the uſe of Venice treacle, 


and he depended upon laudanum when 
the ſtriking in of the gouty matter threat- 


ened death. His pupil, Dr. Dover, gave 


two drachms of Venice treacle for a doſe, 


when the gout was in the ſtomach ; he 


depended much upon his ſweating powder 
in relieving the patient of pain and other 
ſymptoms; and daily experience fully 


evinces the ſafety and advantage of opium 
in this complaint, when joined with warm, 
and penetrating ingredients: for theſe, by 
ſupporting the energy of the nerves, pre- 


vent its having any bad effect. Of this 
Dr. Cheyne * ſeems to have been aware; 


* 


* On the Gout, p. 28. 


n 


e 


and yet it may be hard to ſay from his 


directions whether opium ought to be 
given or not; for in one part of the ſame 


paragraph he ſays, * it is the ſafeſt ſide 


e not to adminiſter any #ind of opiates in 
< the fits, becauſe they conſtantly pall the 
« appetite, and leave a nauſeating, and 
<« perhaps a reaching on the ſtomach, the 


© readieſt way to bring the gout there.” 


And in another, that by joining ſpicey 


Stimulat- 
ing ingre- 


a diente to 


practice of giving it after purging, has 


nervous and ſtomachic medicines with 
“them, they procure reſt, eaſe from pain, 


« and anſwer all the other intentions in 
© the cure of a fit of the gout.” _ 
In imitation of this practice, I com- 


monly join with opium ſuch warm and 


ſtimulating ingredients as the preſence or 
abſence of inflammation dire&s; where 
pain or ſpaſms require its uſe. Nar do I 


Ender any ſtate in the gout which forbids 


the uſe of opium, except when the nerves 
of the ſtomach are. become torpid. The 
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been proved to be right by experience. 
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When after an expulſion of the gouty 


matter, the whole body becomes ſo very 


irritable, that violent ſpaſms affect every 


part of it upon motion; opium, joined with 
warm ſpices or camphor, cannot be diſ- 
penſed with: and in gouty coughs the 


elixir paregoricum, joined with a decoc- 


tion of myrrh and camphor julep, will 
relieve the patient. But I would wiſh 
opium to be diſuſed as ſoon as the ſpaſms 
will permit ; and recourſe be had to thoſe 
remedies which remove morbid irritabi- 
lity by invigorating the nerves ; becauſe 
in thoſe people who have taken it con- 
ſtantly for ſeveral years by way of pre- 
vention, I have always remarked a fallow 
complexion and a deplorable debility to be 
the conſequence. I have obſerved the moſt 


deſirable effects from the uſe of opium 


and ſudorifics, in mitigating the pain ac- 
companying a gouty looſeneſs; yet I al- 


5 ways think it prudent to premiſe a doſe : 


G g „ 
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of chubarh with a drop of oil of cigna- 


mon. Nor ſhould any attempt be made 


do ſtop the vomiting, without firſt clearing 
die ſtomach by 3 gentle vomit or a ſto- 


| Finedair, 


mach purge ; and then the bitter tincture 
and a little regenerated tartar in chamo- 


wile tea, will probably aloae be ſufficient, 


for the purpoſe : though I have ſeen a 
very different treatment remove this ſymp- 
tom, when this remedy and the uſual me- 


thods proved ineffectual. 


A gentleman about fifty-fix years of 
age, of ſtrong fibres, and naturally a good 
conſtitution, had been ſubject to an heredi- 


tary gout from his youth ; and he htterly 


underwent long and very ſevere fits of 


this diſorder: but inſtead of the gout be- 


ing thrown to the extremities as uſual, 
he was ſeized with a moſt violent vomit- 


| ing, which returned feverat times a day, 


| Veins cone the liquors. he commonly 


in oppoſition to every. method myſelf 
and another phyſician could preſcribe. 


uſed, 
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uſed, he had recourſe to ſome very thin 


four mead, which removed the ſickneſs, 
and ſtopped his vomiting. Upon taſting 
it, and giving my opinion that it would 
_ becafion the colic in moſt men, it was 
laid aſide, and the vomiting returned. 
He had recourſe to it again with former 
ſucceſs, and told me he was convinced, 


from his own feelings, that mead. had 
ſome power of nouriſhing the ſtomach, 


with which the medical gentlemen were 


unacquainted. But the cauſe of its giving 


relief did not long remain a ſecret; for 


upon pouring ſome of it into a glaſs, 1 


ſaw it was very full of fixed air. Where- 


fore ſuppoſing by its ſedative property it 


leſſened the irritability of the nerves in 
-the ſtomach, I adviſed him to purſue his 


remedy ; and by drinking a glaſs three or 88 


four times a day, or when ſick, he was 


immediately relieved. His ſtock of li- 


quor, however, conſiſting of two bottles 


only, being ſoon exhauſted, his vomiting 
G g 2 returned; 
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returned; but upon orderin g him draughts 
of ſalt of wormwood, cordial confection, 


and mint-water, to be taken in a ſtate of 


fermentation with lime juice, of which 


he had plenty by him, he was cured of 


this troubleſome ſymptom, which had 
probably diſcharged the gouty matter, as 
he eſcaped a fit at this time. I have 
fince ſeen equal advantage from this me- 
thod in ſimilar inſtances ; and it was-pro- 
bably under the ſame circumſtances that 


cyder and perry were given with ſucceſs 


for the gout in the ſtomach. 

When nature, inſtead of veg embar- 
raſſed, relieves herſelf by expelling the 
gouty matter to the extremities, or what 
I believe is more common, when it ſwells 
and inflames theſe parts, from being in- 
capable of paſſing through the ligaments, 
we ate to conſider the diſcaſe in a diffe- 
rent point of view: and it is the buſineſs 
of the aſſiſtant to prevent its retroceſſion. 
Bur the queſtion is, whether we ſhould 

| | attempt 
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| ſuing the common practice of keeping the 
bowels open, occaſionally ſupporting nerv- 


ous energy, and leaving the patient to 


torture, flannel, and patience ; or whether 
we ſhould give him eaſe by promoting a 
diſcharge of the- gouty matter uy the 
affected part ?, 

Dr. Sydenham ſays, ** pain in this dic. 
« eaſe is nature's remedy, and the more 
te violent it proves, the ſooner the fit ter- 
* minates; the intermiſſions are longer, 
and more perfect, and vice verſa.” 
Wherefore phyſicians have ſince laid it 


down as a rule in practice, that the pain 


ought not to be mitigated by external re- 
medies of any kind whatſoever; which 


reaſoning cannot, I think, be ſupported by 


the obſervation Sydenham made, becauſe 
the pain, ſpeedy termination of the fit, 
and the length of the intervals betwixt 
the fits, were clearly owing to the vigour 
with which the matter was expelled. Nor 

58 N could 
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could Pain, which: is manifitile a conſo- 
quence of diſtenfion, excite a greater flux 
of gouty matter; becauſe we have ſeen it 
neither occaſions inflammation nor a flux | 


of humours to the part it affects; and 


ve verily believe it to be no way ſalutary 
= in this diforder, but 2 ſymptom trouble- 


topics 


ſome and injurious to the patient. Nor 
can there be any doubt but it ought to be 


mitigated, to prevent its diſturbing the 
animal œconůomy; and in every inſtance 
| Thave met with, whether in books or in 
practice, where pain has been properly 


removed, the patient has Ree eaſe 


With ſafety. 


8 8 


Pain, however, is nat the on'y incon- 


ſhould be venience whcih ſhould induce us to pro- 


applied. 


mote an exudation of the gouty matter; 


for by lodging in the part affected, moſt 
of it is abforbed back into the habit, is a 


freſh fomes morbi, and occafions a quicker 


return of the diſeaſe. Accordingly, in the 


firſt fits of the gout, while the veſſels are 
perymous 1 
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aa and active, the part ſweats, and 


the patoxyſinis have long intervals; but 


as the veffels and fibres are weakened and 
obſtructed by frequent repetitions of the 
complaint, the offending matter does not 


frequent: and from what we have ob- 


matter ought, if poſſible, to be pre- 
vented. | 


eſcape outwardly, and the fits are more 


ſerved about the gout being received by 
contact, I think" an abſorption of gouty 


But though pain does nof da” B 


termination of the gout to the part it 


affects, it may be aſked, whether gouty 
matter, by irritating, does not produce 
this effect, and whether removing it by 


exudation may not therefore do inj jury? 
To which we anſwer, it can only do in- 
jury by miſapplication. It is only where 
the inflammation is great, that we think 
- topics neceſſary. © In cafes where nature 


is remiſs, and itritation is required to in- 


vite the gout downwards, the irritating | : 


Gg 3 cauſe 
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cauſe may be ſuffered, to remain undiſ- 
turbed till the diſeaſe is invited or expelled 
into the extremities; and it may then in 
every inſtance be ſafely diſcharged: for 
it is certain, by the manner in which the 
firſt fits of the gout terminate, that the 
office of nature does not end in throwing 
the gouty matter into the extremities, but 
in diſcharging it entirely, from the body. 

Gouty matter ſtagnating i in the extremi- 
ties, ſeems to depend upon accidental cir- 
- cumſtances; and in promoting its exit, 

we only finiſh the — which nature has 
begun. . 


There is ſtill a more $9" FN charge 
againſt the uſe of external applications, 
for it is ſaid they often occaſion a retro- 
| ceſſion of the gout but this we appre- 
hend is owing to the compoſition and 
nature of the remedies employed: for 
though emollient cataplaſms, warm bath - 
ing, camphor, aromatic oils, and anodyne 


ſpirituous applications, have the property 
: of 
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of giving eaſe, either by relaxing or ta- 
ing off the ſenſibility of the part; yet 
they have no property in themſelves of 
promoting a diſcharge; and the matter 
being ſet at liberty, is either diſcharged 
ö outwardly, or retrocedes, according to its 
ſituation. Even bliſters increaſe the in- 
flammation for a while, and may in the 
firſt inſtance thus occaſion a return of the 
gouty matter, by ſetting it at ys and 


not ſuffering it to eſcap e. | 
Compoſitions for promoting a POT RES 
of gouty matter, muſt be ſo managed as to 


be capable of ſoftening the inflamed parts 
without over- relaxing them; for either 
tenſion or over- relaxation will prevent ex- 
udation. They muſt have an attenuating 
and ſtimulating property, to invite the 


humours outwards, and yet be incapable 
of inflaming; and in this intention the 


ſtate of inflammation muſt direct us, as is 


already obſerved. If the inflammation | 


is great, a neutraliſed ſoft plaiſter, that 
25; BO does 
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does not adhere, will anſwer the purpoſe, 
If the parts are leſs tenſe, and require a 
warmer ſtimulus, a volatile plaiſter will be 
_ preferable; but along with theſe applica- 


tions, inward medicines muſt be given, 
ſuited to the ſtate of the patient, to pro- 
mote an outward diſcharge; and when 


the gout is ripe enough for the purpoſe, 


i. e. when the metaſtaſis ſeems to be about 


complete, theſe methods can ſcarcely fail 


evacuating the obſtructed fluids, and giy- 


ing eaſe to the patient: but if pain in the 
_ inflamed part requires it, opium, joined 


Bark and i 


fel. 


to other proper temedies, may be occa- 
fonally given, till it is proper to lay the 
flannel aſide. 


Sydenham recommended the Peruvian 


bark, and Cheyne, bark and ſteel, as moſt 


9 effectual medicines in ſtrengthening and 


enlivening the blood and fibres, and in 
promoting digeſtion , in the intervals of 


the fits of the gout; and in negro ſub- 


|; Py 1 * them in opinion, But in 


habits | 
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babits of bot temperament, 
inflammation, fever and other inflamma- 
tory ſymptoms are not an uncommon 


conſequence of their uſe, | unleſs given in 


very ſmall dofes. For this purpoſe an in · 
fuſion of hark in cold water, ſeems to be 
the moſt proper form, entirely omitting 
the ſteel ; for though this medicine may 


ſometimes bring on a regular fit of the 
gout, yet in the ſtate laſt deſcribed, even 


in Bath water, it is moſt likely to be per⸗ 
nicious, and ſhould not be uſed. 
Should a fever ſupervene from an im- 


proper or untimely uſe of the bark or 


ſteel, it may commonly be ſubdued by 


gentle purging and faline medicines ; but 
when the gout is fairly gone off, I ſee no 


occaſion for the practice Dr. Mead * ad- 
yiſes, of purging, to carry off the morbid 
humour which cauſes the ſwelling. On 
| the contrary, I am fully perſuaded of the 


| k Monita & Med, Precept. cap. 12. 
6 truth 


— 


and ſubject ta 
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truth of what elena aſſerts, that it 
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will often (by ircitating the whole body) 


occaſion a return of the complaint. Nor 


is purging at all uſeful or neceſſary in the 


itching which frequently follows old 


gouts 3 | becauſe the matter producing it 
| lodges upon the ſkin, is out of the reach 
of purges, and may be readily removed, 


and the diſeaſe cured by the warm bath, or 


rubbing the body for ſome days well with 


ſpunge ſoaked in warm water. Render- 
ing the whole ſtate of the veſſels pervious, 
and opening the pores, ſeems to be the 
beſt method of removing the remains of 
the diſeaſe, and preventing a freſh accu- 
mulation of gouty matter, becauſe this 


may be accompliſhed without occaſioning 


Bath wa- 
ters. 


effect, 


much diſturbance ; and perhaps mercury, 
ul phur, and Bath waters, where a hot 
temperament did not. forbid their uſe, 
have gained 9 by N theſe 


* Iſſues 
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Iſſues have alſo been ſaid to be ſervice- 
able in this diſeaſe, but I never could 
diſcover that they prevented it: I have 


ſuffered chalk- ſtones, accompanied with 


an ulcer, to remain in the feet of old 
people; and as every diſcharge from the 


affected part muſt be beneficial in a fit of 


the gout, the practice ſeems to be adviſe- 
able *; but I perfectly agree with thoſe 
who depend upon a temperate regular 


regimen as the only prophylaQtic. This 


avoids an exciting cauſe; and experience 


has abundantly ſhewn, that, when pro- 
perly purſued, it often keeps this diſeaſe 
from giving much diſturbance ; but no 


ſooner does irregularity take place, than 


we are convinced the /zdes morhi is ſtill 


exiſting, and that a radical cure of the 


gout is not to be obtained. 
Directions concerning exerciſe and diet 
in the gout, have been fo fully given by 


+ See Mr, Rook's caſe, Med, Ing. vol. i. p. 48. 49. 
970 writers, 
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wiiters, that very little can be added, ex: 
eept we proteſt againſt the opinion of . 
thoſe who aſſert that the patient may al- 
ways paſs immedliately from one extreme 
to the other, in his way of living, with 
advantage and ſafety. Perhaps they maß 
Inſtance the young and vigorous in their 
favour, whoſe ſtrength will admit almoſt 
all kind of changes in diet with very 
little inconvenience ; but in people long 
accuſtomed to any particular method of 
| Hving, it becomes habitual, and cannot 
haſtily he changed without danger. This 
is very evident in the cure of wounds, 
I took off a farmer's hand. about forty 
years of age, and ordered him a low diet 
during the ſubſequent inflammation. In- 
ſtead of the lips of the wound ſwelling, 
or the wound itſelf digefting at the uſual 

time, it diſcharged a gleet, became ragged; 
pale, gloſſy, and flaccid ; and the ſtump 
began to acquire a conical form, from the 

0 fibres * backward, Upon in- 


quiry, 
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quity, I found this man had uſually, for 
many years together, allowed bimſelf two 


gallons of ale a day; and I immediately 


was owing to the reſtraint he now lay 


under. Accordingly 1 adviſed him to 


have recourſe again to his favourite liquor, 
and to ſteer in the middle way betwixt 
the two extremes. He willingly obeyed 
my injunction; and livelineſs in the fibres, 
and a diſcharge of mild good matter, foon 
evinced the rect ĩtude of our proceedings. 
I took a fcirrhus out of an elderly gentle- 


and at the firſt dreſſing no wound ever 
booked better; but in two or three days 
| began to gape, look gloſſy, and diſcharge 
an ichor, which induced me to ſuſpect 
that ſhe had lived freely; : but my in- 
quiries only brought out that ſhe had now 
.and then drank a dram. Upon, this, 
I ordered her a glaſs of brandy or two in 


the 


concluded the want of natural vigour, ſo 
evident in the complexion of the wound, 


woman's breaſt, gave the uſual directions, 
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*-the day, and the -wound next - morning 


looked a little more ' vigorous ; but it 


| ſoon degenerated, in a few days more be- 


came enormouſly wide and inactive, and 


death ſoon finiſhed the ſcene. I was in- 


formed afterward, by her nurſe, chat the 


had for many years made it a conſtant 


rule to drink a gallon of brandy a week. 


I was convinced that we loſt our. patient 


for want of her common ſupport, and that 
even bad habits cannot with ſafety be 
ſuddenly altered. Medical hiſtory a- 
bounds with inſtances of the ſame ſort ; 


and are not therefore ſudden alterations in 
gouty habits moſt likely to be attended 
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with ill conſequences, eſpecially as ner- 
vous energy is already impaired ? 

We have already ſpoken of the ſtate of 
the gout, which happens in old people 
who have been ſubject to this diſeaſe, 
where the conſtitution being worn out, it 


barraſſes the patient without any ſigns of | 


a criſis ; ; and the only relief he obtains is 
from 
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from thoſe remedies which ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach and invigorate the nerves : but 
there is alſo anather kind of gout in old 
people which is no way ſeryiceable, It 
generally comes on towards ſeventy 
years of age in thoſe who have never 
been troubled with it before, and without 
indiſpoſition at the time. Na violent de- 
gree of pain attends; though in other 
reſpects the foot and leg ſwell, and have 
a perfect gouty appearance, which goes 
off upon the uſe of flannel, and living 
according to the rules of common · ſenſe. 

Reflecting on theſe appearances, I have 
been led to ſuppoſe that at this time ot 
life, the juices may have acquired a dif- 
poſition which renders them incapable of 
paſſing through ligaments and tendons 
injured by old age; and ſtagnation occa- 
fions the ſwelling deſcribed. Perhaps 
what is called a regular fit of the gout 
may always happen in this manner. The 
lymph being loaded with that kind of 
a H h matter 
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matter productive of chalk ſtones, is in- 


capable of paſſing through compact liga- 
ments; of courſe it ſtagnates in them, 
and by ſtimulating determines gouty 
matter from the whole body to this part, 


and thus relieves the patient. This doc- 


trine deſerves a fair inquiry; becauſe, if 


it be true, what has hitherto been called 


an effort of nature, will appear to be no- 
thing more than an accidental obſtruction 


(owing in part to ſtructure) in the liga- 


ments about the joints, eſpecially in th 


extremities, from their being depending 


: parts; and that nature herſelf having no 


choice in this buſineſs, the gouty matter 
may be diſcharged from the habit with 


equal advantage by various ways. When 
external ſtimuli, like gouty matter, can 
be made to invite this diſeaſe into the ex- 


tremities, they do good ſervice ; but when 


it happens to ſeize upon the viſcera, or 


does not ſettle in any particular part, the 
propriety of removing it immediately out 
3 x ; a 5 : of 
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of the body by the methods an 


ed; will be obvious. Not can I join thoſe 


in opinion who ſuppoſe chere is no ſuck 


thing as souty matter; becauſe 1 have 


ſeen it: and I cannot think chalk-ſtones 


could be formed, unleſs from juices of a | 
particular kind. All which ſentiments I 


wiſh to be looked upon as an appendix 


only to what haas already been written up- 


on the ſubject, my plan leading me to 


conſider how far diſcuſſion ought to be 


purſued in the cure of this diſorder. 


j 
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0 EDEMATA, which come on fd. 
denly, are ſometimes accompanied 
with an eryſipelas, or more commonly a 


fimple inflammation of the ſkin ; which 


- occaſions our. placing this otherwiſe. indo- 
lent, cold, doughy tumor, in the inflam- 


matory claſs, requiring diſcuſſion, in con- 
formity with nature, who always termin- 
ates it in this manner, unleſs interrupted. 
by ſome outward cauſe, 


An oedema is always local, and it 


often happens that one leg, for inſtance, 


after ſome indiſpoſition, ſhall ſuddenly be 


feized with this complaint: I have re- 
peatedly known a, warm clyſter given to 
relieve a pain in the bowels, eſpecially in 
women in child bed, with the deſired 
effect; and an oedema, attended with 


ſome degree of inflammation, in which 


the ſkin both in the leg and thigh being 


diſtended to an enormous ſize, in a few 
hours, 


| hours, was the conſequence,; i and every 
inſtance 1 have ſeen, became as perfectly 
local ag an abſceſs after a depoſit. of 2D, 


| matter. 


From this account it may appear, that 
the ſwelling is owing to a metaſtaſis of 
inactive matter from the blood and other 
juices; and yet there is reaſon to believe 
chat the ſymptoms, ſometimes at leaſt, ariſe 


from nervous affection; and the ſudden 
accumulation of lymph to be owing to a 
want of power in the abſorbent veſſels to 
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do their office: becauſe in the caſes al. 


luded to, with pain in the abdomen, there 


did not appear any diſtenſion or ſigns of 
accumulated lymph in this cavity, ſuffi · 


cient to account for the tumor in the leg 


and thigh, which appeared upon the pain 
being removed. We know the compreſ- 
ſion of a large bundle of nerves will oc- 


caſion an oedema; and may we not ſup- | 


poſe that the cauſe of pain was tranſlated 
from one part of the nervous ſyſtem to 
Hh 3 another ; 


/ 
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| another; and thus ' by rendering the 
nerves incapable of doing their office pra- 
perly, occaſioned the diſeaſe in queſ- 1 
tion? | 
Are not theſe conj jectures ſupported by 
the method of cure? For theſe tumors are 
| ſuddenly diſperſed, without i inconvenience 
to the patient by this proceſs ; being 
never, that I know of, prevented from 
. readily recovering a good ſtate of health, | 
Which ſurely could not happen if the 
7s, ſwelling aroſe from morbid lymph: 
| whereas, if we can ſuppoſe it to be an 
accumulation of lymph only from ner- 
vous affection, it is eaſy to ſee how it 
may pals into che gn of the body 
Without doing injury. | 
The only danger i in treating this com- 
plaint is in miſtaking it for an anaſarca, 
brought on by ſome other diſeaſe; with 
which, from the days of Galen 7. it his 


f de Ape Curan ad Che i. ü. cap, 3. 


been 
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been. conſtantly confuſed : whereas we 


mall ſhew, in ſpeaking of the cold oede- 


ma, that it is a diſtinct diſeaſe, and always 


confined : to one place or member. For 


if the lungs are clear, and no ſigns of 
fulneſs or ailment appear, except in the 


affected part, we cannot well be miſ- 


taken; and it will not be neceſſary to 
heſitate about the method of cure. 


In an oedema, which comes on ſud- 
denly, and is of ſhort duration, the fluids 
in the cellular membrane have not had 
time to become viſcid; they are there - | 
fore very eaſily ſet at liberty, and the in- 

flammation diſappears as the diſtenſion, 


which gave it birth, ſubſides. I have con- 
ſtantly, in this inſtance, applied, with the 
moſt deſirable ſucceſs, a cerate compoſed 
of the brown plaiſter made of red lead, 
bees-wax, and oil, of ſuch a conſiſtence 
as to lie ſoft and eaſy, without relaxing 
too much: but bandage muſt be uſed as 


Hh. ſoon 
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Goon as the ſwelling begins to ſubſide, 


and be gradually increaſed as eircum- 


ſtances permit; for it is impoſſible to ex- 


pect perfect relief without attending to 


the proper application of this remedy. 
The patient ſhould be gently purged at 
the ſame time, at proper intervals, with 
{mall doſes of calomel, rhubarb, ſena, and 


_ ſoluble tartar. Diuretics or ſudoriſ cs 
may be given, with a view of haſtening 


the cure; and the bark will generally be 


neceſſary before it is complete. At firſt, 
regenerated tartar may be joined with it, 


as by this means i becomes the moſt 
powerful deobſtruent and diuretic I 


know; but when evacuations are no 


longer neceſſary, the bark may be given 
by itſelf with proper advantage. | 


CHAP, 


8 H A r. E !I. 
oN THE OPHTHALMIA, 


"THIS inflammation (which not un- 
14 frequently tiſes ſo high as to form 
the red ſwelling of the tunicu adnate, 
is called by the Greeks chemofis ), having, 
its ſeat in the membranes, terminates 
either by diſperſion or a diſſolution of the 
parts affected; octaſioning a confuſion in 


3 


Ophthal- 
mia, its 
ſeat and 


the humours of the eye Hnchyfe ). by 


leaving the cornea opaque, or corroded; 
or in a redneſs and weakneſs, without 


either heat or pain. Of courſe diſperſion | 


is the method of cure; in which opinion 
the whole faculty agree, and that it ſhould - 
be accompliſhed as ſoon as poſſible, to 
prevent the conſequences above men- 
tioned. For this purpale it was uſual Grit 
to enquire whether extraneous bodies are 
bo the cauſe of the complaint; becauſe 
in ſuch caſe a cure cannot be expected till 
they are removed. The hair upon the 
Ed ges of the eye - lids turning inwards 


7 N ) 


To be re» 
moved as 
ſoon as 


poluble, 
Neceſſary 


enquiries 
for this 


ee.” 


On the Ophthalmia. 
{trichcafis) are of this number; and the 
remedy is by an operation * deſcribed in 
chirurgical books. Small puſtules in the 
cornea muſt be opened, by taking off the 
head of the tumor, and the ulcers kept 
clean by waſhing with fome emollient 
lotion till they heal. Waſhing alſo may 
alone remove the irritating cauſe in epide- 
mic ophthalmia, which generally diſap- 


, pear when the ſtate of air changes; but 
| the tedious | inflammation of the eyes, 


which ariſes in children from cutting the 


large teeth, can only be mitigated, till 


they make their way out, or till they are 


let out by a lancet: and then it gradually 


diſappears by the common | remedies. 


Paulus f in the dry ophthalmia, (xeroph- 


thalmia) preſcribes thofe remedies which 


ſoften and promote a diſcharge; but later 


4 St. Yves, chap, v. at. 2. 


writers 5 0 on the a ufe OS 


* see Wares on FE ons, 4.2908 
+7Cap. 23, lib, iii. 


collyria 


— 


| then healing them; for which purpoſes 
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collyria with powdered tutty, &. and | 
thus render this diſtinction“ no ou 
beneficial in practice. 

When the eye-lids have been troubled 
with a ſlight ſoreneſs; ſcabs, and itching, 
P pſoropbthalmia I have known the com- 
mon method of applying the /inimentum 
e lapide calaminari, unguentum tutiæ, 
or white vitriol diſſolved in water, ſuc 
ceſsful ; though a more ſpeedy method is 
rubbing them gently once or twice a day 
with the finger juſt wet with Hungary 
water, or ſpirit of wine; which dry, and 
where there is little or no preternatural 
heat, immediately more or leſs deſtroy 
ſenſibility, and relieve the patient. When 
| ſmall ulcers accompany this complaint, 
J treat them as I would do other ulcers, 
by keeping them clean, digeſting, and 


be they may be waſhed every: morning with 


The different Jifindiionsi in this diſcaſe are How at 
oye view in 8 5 Synopſis, 6 | | 
warm 


warm milk, and x ſmall portion of honey ; 
of roſes, by the help of a probe armed 
with lint: betwixt whiles, a very mild ſoft 


— 


digeſtive, ſpread upon a few threads of 
at, may be applied; and when the ſores 
ſeem inclined to heal, the epulotic cerate 
(made as directed) will finiſh the qure, 
_ unleſs the parts about the little ulcers are 


relaxed, and then more drying or _ | 


gent remedies will be neceſſary. 
Ware, indeed, propoſes a more com pen- 
- __ dious method; and though it does not ap- 
pear by what means it gives relief, the 
facts adduced are ſatisfactory, and will 
| highly pleaſe thoſe who. have ſenſe 
' Brviſes of Enough to be ſatished with facts. Bruiſes 
ee, ofthe eye are to be treated like other 
external bruiſes, by bleeding, purging, 
and outward applications: I commonly 
apply a neutralized ointment ot poultice, 
The lymph which drains into the eye is 
the moſt powerful diſſolver of coagulated 


— Loc, ct 
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blood; 


. 


01 the Opbrhalmia: | 
| blood; but if blood mixes with the 
aqueous humour, and cannot be abſorbed, 
the neceſſity and fafety of opening the 
cornea obliquely i is known to every one; 
d f rakes" requires any fafther 
affiſtance, it will hereafter appear. 1 per- 
feclly agree in opinion with thoſe who 
diſapprove of powders of any kind in 
totions for the eyes. It was probably 
owing to their effects that an eminent 
writer * ſaid, thoſe fared worſt where 
they had been moſt uſed. Theſe things 
being premiſed, de will treat firft of a 
bngle inflammation of - this part, from 


its being naturally weak and irritable, 


from taking cold; from extraneous bodies, 


or from other accidental cauſes, attended 


With a greater or leſs flux as circum- 
ſtances happen: after obſerving, that if 
we take a view of the writers on this 
ſubjed even to this day, one migbt be 
led, from ſome of them, to imagine that 


Wileman. N 
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On the Ophithalmia. 


an ophthalmy requires a different kind 
. of treatment from other inflammations ; 


otherwiſe ſome curious chemical devices 
for this purpoſe. could not ſo lately have 
been introduced among us. An air of 
empiriciſm has in general appeared in the 


_ treatment of this complaint, owing to the 


manner. in which the intentions of the 
ancients, who wiſhed to mitigate irri- 
tation, and repel the flux of humours, 
were carried into execution. Hippocrates 


ſays, pains, in the eyes are cured by 


« drinking pure wine, or by the bath, or 
* by fomenting, or by bleeding, or by 


e purging: but, as Celſus obſerves, 


« without explaining the proper times for 
& theſe, and the reaſons for. their uſe, in 
&« which the principal part of medicine con- 
. gt. In other places he ſpeaks of the 
inſpiſſated juice of plants , &c. which 


| . in inſlamed eyes; but it is from 


1 See Marinetlos s Commentary, who has collected 
all he lays about the eyes . 
Galen 


On the Ophthalmia. 
Galen + that all the remedies which have 
fince been in vogue took their riſe. What 
de collected from various authors was 
copied by the Greeks, and diſperſed into 


every quarter where their writings were 
read; and theſe in one ſhape or other 
have deſcended to our days. It muſt be 
confeſſed, however, that Galen knew how 
and when to apply the remedies he re- 


with moderate repellents in the firſt ſtage. 
To theſe, detergents of the abſorbent kind 
were added, when ulcers or ſordes made 
them neceſſary. Afterwards Þ, where 
the flux upon the eye was great, even 
coblers ink, with honey, were applied to 
the eye- brows and forehead to reſtrain it. 
- Celſus ||, who depended much upon reſt 
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commends. Along with ſuitable evacu- 
ations he uſed mild fomentations, joined 


and abſtinence, recommends a kind of 


| + De Comp. Med. Secund, loc, lib. iv, 
1 Paulus, lib. iii. cap. 2. 
| Lib, vi, cap, 6. 
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' How 


0 the been 


8700 [compreſs the 'veins, ws = 
prevent. the flux. He applied +ecoling; 


lenients on the firſt days. When the 


pain is great, he adviſes anodynes, clyſ- 


ters, and bleeding; but afterwards, leni - 
. ent and gentle repelling medicines united, 
are to take place. Of this ſort he has 


copied a variety of collytia from different 
practitioners, each preferring his own re- 


medy to chat of his neighbour; though 


all of them were nothing more than 
copies of the originals from whence they 
were taken. Has not the ſame practice 


been all along continued? and has jt not 
given riſe to noſtrum- mongers and quacks 


boaſting of their ſpecifics in the cure of 


this diſeaſe? Yet it is moſt certain, that, 
like all other inflammations, it gives way 


to thoſe remedies which remove the irritat- 
ing cauſe, and lefſen the ſenſibility of the 


part; for which purpoſe different appli- 


cations, according to circumſtances, are 
n | 


' Wiſeman 


On the Ophrhalmia: 
Wiſeman properly, adviſes us to con- 


lger, whether the diſeaſe be in its be- 
ginning ſtate, or declenſion and to pro- 
portion the medicaments accordingly: 


for let the empirics boaſt of this or that 


univerſal: collyrium; they cannot cure 


ophthalmia with one particular remedy. 

It is certainly true, that in the beginning 
of inflammation, cooling ſedatives are 
proper; when of conſiderable continu- 
ance, reſolvents ſhould ſometimes be 
joined with them; and in the declenſion, 
ſtrengtheners will often be neceſſaty. 


Nevertheleſs, the applications ſpoken of Tres 


in the latter end of the firſt chapter, will 
very” often, preclude the neceſſity of other 
treatment, if perſiſted in with due regul- 
arity, and occaſionally aſſiſted by bleeding, 
purging, and cooling diuretics. | I com- 
monly give calomel and the purging ſalts 
three or four times, at proper digances; 
diuretie ſalt betwixt whiles in any proper 
vehicle, and the bowels are afterwards 
e two or three times a day with 


ment in 
the fixit 
ſtage. 


11 mall 


42 On the Ophthalnia. 
ſmall doſes of Glauber's falt diffolved in 
water; or the regenerated tartar in the 
infuſion” of ſena ; as in other inflamma- 
tions: For I have ever found, under 
proper reſtrictions, according to the ap- 
/ Horiſm of Hipppocrates, that thoſe affect. 
e with an inflammation in the eyes, are 
relieved by purging. An antiphlogiſtic 
diet ſhould aſſiſt this proceſs ; and be it 
remembered, that when the veſſels are 
unloaded, and the inflammation has a 
tendeney to ſubſide, briſk-purges do in- 
jury, in the manner we have already men- 
tioned, and ſhall hereafter eſs ng] 
ing of ulcers. © © 
It muſt be confeſſed, hens chat i It 
ſometimes happens that the cream of 
lead, where the parts about the eye are 
much ſwelled, does not anſwer the end 1 
propoſed, owing probably to the obſtruc- 
tion it is incapable of removing; but 
upon the fluid being ſet at liberty by a 
neutralized ointment, or a fomentation 
| 5e 1 the heads of poppies, -marſh- 
| mallows, 


* 


On the Ophthalmia.. 


mallows, and a ſmall portion of regene- 
rated tartar, or crude ſal ammoniac and 
water, applied warm, it generally becomes 


effectual. Linen cloths, four doubles, 


wet in it, and removed twice a day, lie 
eaſy and moiſt upon the part, withput 
over-relaxing, and ſeldom fail, bo an 
irritating cauſe does not interfere, in re- 
ducing the preternatural ſenſibility and 


its conſequences. I find one drop of 


laudanum put into the eye once or twice 
a day, with due perſeverance, ſufficiently 


anſwers our intention, where it can poſſi- 


bly do ſervice, without occaſioning pain. 
It may be uſed in this manner with ad- 
vantage, where the ſenſibility in the be- 


ginning is often exquiſite, and where few. 


other remedies can be applied without 
giving offence. Mr. Ware *, who firſt 
introduced this remedy to the public in 

* Remarks on the Ophthalmy, &c. 1780, Lead, 
to which | uſeful book the faculty are much indebted, 


Home (Principia Medicina) has given a conciſe view 
of the general doctrine on this ſubject. 


T9. the 
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K preſent Sgt applied che thebaic 
tincture in larger quantity, and, befide 
the uſual” evacuations, added ſometimes 
the aſſiſtance of bleeding at the temples, 
with: leeches ; - and immediately after- 
wards the application of a ſmall bliſter 
to the part. But the caſes " he has pub- 
liſhed, and my own experience, perſuade 
me he would have had equal ſucceſs if 
he had confided more in. his own remedy. 
| 1 myſt. confeſs £ am no friend either to 
to the affected Fol in this i” be- 
cauſe T have ſeveral. times ſeen them do 
miſchief. Leeches moſtly, if not always, 
leave an inflammation behind ; a greater 
degree of irritability in the neighbour- 
ing parts, even to the eye, enſues, and 
of courſe weakneſs muſt. be a conſe- 
quence. Phe ſame may be ſaid of bliſters, 
which inflame to a confiderable diſtance ; 
and I am certain I have too often ſeen the 
inflammation in the eye increaſed by their 


dee che firſt caſe, 


uſe. 
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ue. Beſide, if we are not miſtaken in 
the laws of the circulation, local bleeding 
(except: in. particular caſes foreign to the 
matter in queſtion) can only afford a 
temporary relief. I have ſeveral times 
bled in the eye, by dividing the inflamed 
veſſels, without the leaſt good effect; 
and, as the blood does not irritate *, may 
we not in this work be. purſuing a uſeleſs 
plan? I have never opened the temporal 
artery on this occaſion, becauſe, I never 


ſaw occaſion for ſuch an expedient ; 4 


” having always found that bleeding at the 
arm, as the ſymptoms might require, 


g 8 do all that 1 wanted from a loſs of 


ood: and it may be queſtioned much, 
whether dividing that branch of the tem- 
poral artery which goes toward the eye, 

cuts off the ſource of blood to the in- 
flamed part, becauſe of the Wen 
veſſels. 


Before I was s acquainted.with the cream 


of lead, I applied double clones yang in 


ot See Treatiſe of Infam, p- 236 to 55 246. | 
| 1 > Si cold 
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| ſwelled fo as to confine the lymph which 
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cold water, as often as they had a tendeney 


to become dry, which moſtly anſwered 


an exceeding good end in abating heat, 


in reducing ſwelling, and in leffening or - 


taking away pain: and where cold water 
happened to be offenſive, its being a 
little warmed removed this inconvenience. 
Nor have I laid this ſimple remedy aſide, 
but ſtill continue to uſe it occaſionally, 
where the heat is great; ; knowing the 
eminent ſervice it will generally afford. 
Cauſtics behind the ears, as Wiſeman 
uſed them, ſeem very capable of making 
a derivation from, without injuring the 
inflamed part; but where a flux of hy- 
mours makes it neceſſary, a ſeton in the 
neck has always anſwered my purpoſe. 
When the eye-lids have been much 
ſwelled, I have repeatedly ſeen it produce 
the moſt deſirable effects; and have 
hence been led to think, that no other | 

kind of external derivation, except iſſues, 
is neceſſary. When the eye-lids are 


18 


| | . 
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is ſecreted in large quantity, they ſhould 


be preſſed open now and then to give it 


iſſue, and prevent its hecoming acrid; 
and, indeed, in every inſtance it ſhould 
have a free diſcharge, A bread poultice, 
with the ſugar or vinegar of lead in it, 
may be applied, and the eye, if poſſible, 


wWaſhed with warm milk. But as ſoon as 


the tumor ſubſides, it ſhould be changed 
for the remedies before mentioned; be- 


great tenſion, are too relaxing, if long 
continued, and protract the diſeaſe: 
which ends our account of the firſt ſtage 
of a ſimple inflammation of the eye, 
"where leſſening irritability, and removing 


extranta or acrid matter, are the intentions 


of cure. 
But it ſometimes happens, as in other 


been of long continuance, that obſtrue- 
tion takes place; and that, though it may 
in part be ſubdued, yet it remains in- 
curable till the obſtruction is removed. 
ry 114 It 


inflammations, where the diſorder has 


eauſe emollients, though neceſſary in 


On the Ophthalmia. 
It was under | theſe "circumſtances that 
| Glauber' s ſalt was applied to the young 
Woman's eyes mentioned in the gqth 
page of my Treatiſe on Child-bed Fevers. 
I have ſince ſucceſsfully introduced it into 
common practice, where it ſeems neceſſary 
to remoye obſtruction to promote a cure; 
and IJ have heard of others who have 
| afforded their patients relief by this 
method but 1 uſe laudanum ande icream 
of lead, or cold Water, an hour or two 
| after it is diſſolved, and has created a 
running, in hopes of keeping che irri- 


. tation within due bounds. I have fre- 


quently uſed a ſoft liniment, compoſed of 
the unguentum e lapide calaminari, (Che- 
ſelden) camphor, and ſocotorine aloes, for 
this purpoſe, putting a little bit of it 
into the eye every night with a hair 
pencil, and moſtly. with good ſucceſs: 
but I think it gives more pain than the 
other method; and Lihaye on this ac- 
. count given preference to that which i is 
mide: Camphor Mühen been a prin- 
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cipal* ingredient in ophthalmic collyria, d 4! 
ointments; &c. and its good effects are, 
without doubt, owing to its ſedative pro- 
perty; but it muſt be remembered, that 
it is one of thoſe remedies which leſſen 
irritability by increaſing warmth; and in- 
vigorating the nerves; and therefore 
ſeems moſt proper where nervous energy 
is weakened, and the heat not great. 
This is the caſe probably in which elec- 
tricity has done ſervice, if it be true 
that it has ſometimes cured an ophthalmia. 
The electrie aura, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, certainly inereaſes the circulation 
in che capillary tubes of animals, and it 
does the ſame in vegetables. There are 
facts ſufficient upon record, I think, to 
prove that it is the cauſe of the motion 
of the fluids in both of them; - buit-whe- 
ther it is capable of removing obſtruction 
in the preſent inſtance, I cannot ſay from 
my own experlence, not having had any 
occaſion. for its uſe. F Shu 
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8 Third In the third ſtage, weakneſs is the | 
N affection we have to contend with; and 
for this purpoſe aſtringent and ſtrengthen- 

ing remedies are proper. I knew a gentle- 

man whoſe eyes had long been ſore, ſome- 

what inflamed, and fo exceeding weak, 
that he could not bear the light. He 

tried various remedies during a length of 

time without advantage; but was at laſt 

ſoon and perfectly cured by the common 

application, compoſed of alum and the 

white of an egg. There is an inconve- 

nience, however, in this application, from 

its becoming dry and ſticking to the eye- 

lids. On which account I have made 

the alum curd into a poultice with con- 

wh ſerve of roſes *, and have ſeen it produce 
good effects. A lotion of alum and 
Water has the appearance of heing equally 
powerful with the decoction of galls, &c. 
This is the time to uſe the collyria of 
» The baer e — ſeem to interfere 
wich the main intention, but gentle ſtimulants, joined 


| with aſtringents, perhaps are ſomgyimes uſeful. = 
„FWG 
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camphor, white vitriol, and water ; che 
agua aluminoſa, or camphorata, filtered, 
of Bates, Sir Hans Sloane's liniment, and 
ſuch like compoſitions : but, after all, T 
queſtion much whether any of them 
deſerve preference to cold water, which 
has often afforded me great pleaſure i in the 
recovery of patients in this ſituation} 
when uſed in the manner already di- 
reed. If a ſucceeding warmth enſues, 
it does ſervice ; if the parts remain cold, 
brandy muſt be added, or it will not have 
a good effect. But in the uſe of all theſe . 
things, much depends upon the aſſiſtant 
knowing the power and effects of his 
remedies, and when to uſe them; other- 
wiſe he will want Readineſs, and often be 
diſappointed, in ſeeking after variety: 
whereas when obſervation has taught him 
how far, and under what circumſtances, | 
they may be depended upon, he will, 
proceed with reſolution, and thus accom- 

pliſh the end in view, 


I have 


492 ons che lune. 
Fad 1 have ſeen ſuperficial films and excreſ- - 


' ences. cences from the cornea, which ſometim es 


detergents 


remain after the inflammation is gone 
moſtly off, removed by the deterſive lini- 
ment mentioned in the ſecond ſtage; by 
the aqua ſopphirina, glaſs finely levigated, 
aby honey, which perhaps deſerves 
, de to all of them. It has been 
noted for a gentle corroſive or detergent 
ever ſince the days of Celſus; and it will 
be found, not only i in this inſtance, but in 

; fores, to anſwer theſe intentions often in a 

; -defirible manner; and where it is not 
S enough, it may readily be made 

| ſtronger by adding aloes or other deter- 
gents. But whenever deterſives, uncon- 
nected with a ſedative, are employed, a 


| _ drop of laudanum ſhould occalionally be 


uſed with 


made uſe of with the ſame intentions as 
e give laudanum after a Purge. , In- 
lead of theſe, ſome prefer a lotion com- 
poſed o of one grain o of ſublimate, and four 


ounces of water; but I have never uſed 
* tel i og £7 it, 


* 
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it, tor do 1 think detergents neceſſary to 
remove little  opaqUiE ſpecks (albugo) from 
this part. t t ali ant en e Gel! 5 
Ne many ye ats ſince, wm 
ſpecks on the cornea in both eyes, in 
conſequence of long continued inffam- 


mation, for which the powder of glaſs 
was firſt applied, and afterwards the "file 
fapphirini; both which ; though uſec with | 


the utmoſt caution,” always" rene wed the 
former diſeaſe: : on Which account I diſuſed 


chem, entirely relying” on ſtrengthening 5 


the eyes with cold water; upon which 
the opacity diſappeared i in time. I have 
ſince, in a multiplicity of inſtances, pur- 
ſued the ſame method with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs; and am hence led to believe When 
ſmall opacities upon the cornea are curable, 


ſpecks. | 
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nature, thus aſſiſted, will herſelf accom- 


plim the buſineſs: The proptiety & 
wearing paſteboard lined with green ſilk, 
to prevent light offending inflamed eyes, 


is ſufficiently obvious, and we now turn 


our 
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on the Ophthalmia.... 


* 


our thoughts to the uſe of internal medi- 
eines in this complaint. 


If the pain in this diſeaſe is ſo tas 
to require opium, it may without heſita- 
tion be occaſionally given along with ſa- 


line medicines; but the inflammation not 


unfrequently brings on general irritabili- 
ty and ſubjects the patient, in the man- 


ner already mentioned *, to a kind of in- 
termitting fever, which after due evacua- 
tion, are both cured by the bark, either 


alone, or joined with neutral ſalts, &c. as 


| circumſtances require. I have ſeveral 


times ſeen a gloſſy kind of inflammation, 
in which the ſclerotica is only ſtreaked 


with blood, cured by the bark: and this 


remedy proves the beſt aſſiſtant where na- 


tural debility and tenderneſs in the eyes 


Steel. 


prevails; eſpecially when Joined with 


ght chalybeate waters, a mild reſtorative 
diet, cool air, and moderate exerciſe, un- 


» Chap. I. 
; leſs 


1 


On the' Ophthatmia. 
leſs there is unuſual heat; for then in- 


ſtead of ſteel, nitre ſhould be joined. Roſe- be foined. 


mary, ſage, wild valerian root, &. have 
been ſaid to be the beſt inward medicines 
in inflamed eyes; but; ſurely not while 
any conſiderable degree of inflammation 
exiſts, as they have a heating property! I 
know the ſimple powder of valexian, not 
altered by combination, is amoſt powerful 
medicine where the fight is weak from 
nervous affeRion, unattended with in- 
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Nitre, 
when to 


with the, 
bark. 


Nervous 


flammation. I have repeatedly ſeen it 


do more in this inſtance than Lever law 
medicines in general do in other diſorders; 
half a drachm being mixed in common 


water and. taken immediately, repeating it 


three times a day for a month or fix 


weeks together. Perhaps its ſtrengthen- 


ing the ſight after inflammation, where 


debility had taken place, might introduce | 


this claſs of medicines into that part of 
practice in which they . ought not to 


interfere. 
9 1 On 


Valerian. 


| On the Opbthalina 0 

O che other Hati "debt ruents af 
_— as" we” Hate juſt” obſerved, 
neceſſary 3" and mercury has been given 
with good fuccefs in this inſtaube not 


are its effects entirely 16 be alcribed to 
temoving obſtruckion in the va ſa minima, 
as it TIE more kinds of acrimony 


2 
* 


than one. Some have recommended 


| Ethiops mineral in this inflanimation; 


en it t proves obſtifates” Mt. Gvorh ® * 
limate did eminent ſervice; and T 155 
have ſeen ſimilar good effects from that 
remedy : but I prefer very ſmall doſes of 
pure quickfilver to all the boaſted chemical 
Preparations of this mineral; ind am 


convinced it will do every thing that mer- 


eupy « can do, without the leaſt inconve- 
nience to the patient, where it is proper 


2 


to be given. . Whereas by. A union of 


* Surgety, p. a, & ba ſecond bai.” 


ditfferent 


05 the olan 


different falts and the action of the tte, 
it is armed with irritating /þ/cu/z without 
adding to its mercurial powers. A fingle 
grain of quickſilver extinguiſhed in ſtarch; 
repeated in the manner we give the ſolu- 
tion'of ſablitnate; will have powerful ef- 
fects without torturing the patient ; but it | 
is frequently neceſſary to defend the | 
' bowels, or rendet them infenfible to irri- 
fation; by joining with the other, Tper- 
muceti, laudanum, or both. _C 
It is happy for tlie patient that the 
ſpiculz added to it by chymiſts, are dif- 
ſolved in the primæ via; I believe all the 
preparations of mercury, are decompoſed 
in this paſſage*; and I am of opinion, 
that giving ſmall doſes, adds to its effi- 
cacy, becauſe a grain of quickſilver taken 
twice a day, very often affects the teeth, 
if not prevented, in a very ſhort tithe. 25 


TO 5 See Treatiſe on Child-bed Fevers, p. 11. | 

+ 1 have repeatedly ſeen twenty grains of quick- 
kiver affedt the teeth ; would a ſcruple, taken at once, 
produce the ſame effect? , 


K Kk Whereas Th 


On ile Ophthalmia. 
Whereas a large quantity paſſes itſelf off 


ſometimes without any remarkable effect. 


Mr. Orme, the famous barometer- maker, 
formerly of this place, put at leaſt three 


pounds of quickſilver into a porringer for 
uſe; the ſervant girl, by miſtake, haſtily 
| poured upon , it milk pottag e for a lad 8 


breakfaſt, all which he eat up, without 
knowing any thing of the matter. The 


accident however was immediately, diſ- 


covered, and Torricellus began to think 


of recovering his property. He kept the 


boy at home, and provided conveniencies | 
for collecting his evacuations, in which, | 
he expected the quickſilver to appear. 


But in this he was miſtaken, for a blueiſh 


ſmut only, which ſeemed to come from 
every part of his body, appeared upon the 
ſheets ; and he never experienced any ſen- 
0 from this enormous doſe of mer 


cury ! Whether the ſuggeſtions I have 


advanced, regarding the taking ſmall and 


large quantities of it, be true or falſe, of 


this 


2 
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On rie Gisa 


| hip am certain. that Jhave ſeen it pro- 
duce the moſt deſirable effects in inflam- 


patigns of the eyes, where obſtruQion,, or 
_ acrimony which had no tendency; to wr 
ſolve the, blood, required its uſe. 

The venereal ophthalmia, is 3 

. ec I have ſeen the cornea oftener 

become opaque in this than i in other in- 

flammations of the eye; the topics before 

recommended, are however here proper; 


1 * 


and. for the lues itſelf, mercury is the 
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cure., But there are none more arouble- 


ſome than that which ariſes in ſcrophu- 


lous habits; for permanent relief can only 
be given by removing the cauſe of the 
| diſeaſe . But of this we can more. fully 


and Properly ſpeak, when we treat of 


what has occurred to us about the nature 
and cure of this complaint. It is ſuffi- 
cient here to obſerve, that the intentions 

of cure ſeem to be, firſt, in rendering, if 
poſſible, the whole ſtate of the veſſels 


* See Scrophula. 
pervious, 


Venereal 
Ophthal- 
mia. 


Scrophu- 
lous Oph- 
thalmia, 


e or the i. 


bei and making a ſuſſcient deriva 
tion from the affected part; both which 


may be attempted at the fime time: in 
correcting the impediments to digeſtion 


in the alimentary canal, and, when the 


veſſels are unloaded, properly to —_— 
then the'fyftem. © 
When the parotids : are et. dit. 


| perfion i 18 evidently the proper method of 
cure; but of this we ſhall hereafter {| peak, 
in treating of inflamed glands. Where- 
fore this concludes our general account of 
thoſe inflammations, which, from their 
nature and ſituation, ſhould always if 


poſſible, be cured by diſcuſſion: and it 


being a r place for making the firſt 


diviſion in this work, thoſe which re- 
quire a different treatment, will be conſi- 
dered i in the next Volume. 25 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


